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HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK. 
Refreshing, Invigorating, Sustaining. Gives Strength-and Stamina and Keeps you fit. 
PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING, 


An excellent table beverage, 


The wholesome nutrition of pare milk and choice malted grain. 

delicious in the morning, soothing at night. A valuable addition tothe dietary of anyone following 

the accepted teachings a phys sical culture experts. Non-Alcoholic. Supplies energy with 
absolutely no unpleasant after-effects. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2 6, 11/*, at all Chemists and Stores. Liberal Sample for trial free by post 
on request. 





Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, Slough, Bucks, England. 








Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
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w: 


40, High Street, Aldershot ; 
and York Town, Camberley. 
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SPECIALITY: 


BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 


WHITE SHIRTS 
FL. C.BAYLEY (ressccs 


WOOLLEN SHIRTS 
a a 8/6, 10/6, 12/6 each 
Hosier, Shirtmaker & Glover, LINEN SHIRTS 


34 STRAND 15/6, 18/6 each 
19 GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


& 8 PICCADILLY ARCADE. 
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LIP'TONS 


The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


ALDERSHOT-—Eims Road. | ALEXANDRIA—Ruc Adib. 
| CAIRO_9, Rue Osselli. 


PORTSEA-—35, Queen Street. | 
DEVONPORT—Hoiman’s Buildings. | CALCUTTA-—32/1, Dalhousie Square, 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. | COLOMBO -Prince Street. 
GIBRALTAR—Grand Hotel Buildings. | BOMBAY—Apollo Street. 
MALTA—39, Strada Reale, Valletta. | KARACHI-—Nicoll Road, 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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—AVIATION 


NEARLY 40 NAVY AND ARMY OFFICERS 
HAVE BEEN, OR ARE BEING, INSTRUCTED AT 


THE “BRISTOL” FLYING SCHOOLS 


SALISBURY PLAIN ‘AND BROOKLANDS, 
WHICH OFFER REDUCED TERMS AND EXCEPTIONAL 
FACILITIES TO BOTH BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE. 
Write for Particulars to: 
THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL AEROPLANE COY., LTD. 
FILTON, Near BRISTOL. 
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Military Examinations & Literature 


Dr. T. MILLER MAGUIRE’S CLASSES, 
10, Earl's Court Square, S.W. 

Dr. Maguire wishes it to be understood that work for Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and all other Military Entrance Examinations under the new system is con lucted 
in his Classes with the best Instructors. References are permitted to hundreds of 
officers who succeeded from his charge under the previous systems. Instruction is 
now going on for the Indian Police and other Examinations. Special lessons for 
the Staff College. 

Telephone 103 Western. TERRITORIAL FORCK WAR SCHOOL, 
10, Earl's Court Square, S.W. 

By special arrangement with leading Officers ofthe Yeomanry and other branches 
of the Territorial Forces, Dr. T. Miller Maguire has retained able Instructors who 
can meet all educat onal requirements in every reasonable manner at Camps of 
Exercise and at Headquarters in the Provinces as well as in London. 

Classes for Regular Officers and Special Reserve as well as Territorial Officers for 
Promotion Examinations will be held at 10 Earl's Court Square till the May 
Examination. 

Our staff now includes not only expert retired officers of the Regular British and 
European Armies, but also officers of the Territorial Force itself, of proved ability 
and exceptional experience. 

We help officers and all interested in our Army and Empire in every way, literary 
and military, and keep in touch with leading French, German, Japanese, and 
American authorities, a very important matter indeed in the present international 
crises and especially with regard to the New Pacific and Australasia and Canada, 

For terms, hours and other details, apply to 


The Principal, 
Dr. T. MILLER MAGUIRE, 10, Earl's Court Square, S.W. 























For Private Correspondence for 
Literary Work for use in the House 


the “ Underwood” is ideal for many reasons. _Its action is quiet 
—remarkably quiet. The Machine is so responsive to the 
touch, so light and easy to work, that its use is never tiring. 


The World’s Records for Speed and Accuracy have been made on 


She JNDERW@D 


conclusively proving its superior qualities 
as to Fine Construction and Reliability. 





Perhaps some particular Modern Typewriter Feature may 
appeal to you specially: if it is a good one you will find 
it in the “Underwood” — Back Spacer, T wo-Colour Ribbon 
Stencil Switch, Automatic Ribbon Reverse, Tabulator 

every modern feature which is really an improvement. 


Write fcr Booklets, or call 
and see our Latest Models. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
120, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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Increased Field. Enhanced Btereoscopie Effect, 
Great Illumination. erfect Deiinition. 
Made by Inventors of pit Sight 7, now 
being introduced into the Service. 


SPEGIAL ARMY MODEL. 


Can be owe with GRAT!CULES 


MOISTURE PROOF. RAIN ARDS, SCREENS, &e 
Of all Opticians. seated Booklet 60 from 


Optical Works, Ltd. 
C. P. GOERZ 1.6 Holborn Circus: London, E.C. 
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SHOEBURY PATENT GOLF CLUB 


These Clubs can be 

obtained from— 

HARROD'S, LTD., 
ARMY & NAVY STORES, 
STOKES & CO. Cornhill, 
E.C., B. BATLEY, pro, 
Thorpe Hall Golf Club, 
Southend - on - Sea, 
SELFRIDGE’S, and A. W. 
GAMAGE, Ltd., Holborn. 


PATENTED by an OFFICER at SHOEBURYNESS 





Pronounced by experts to be far and away the finest brassie ever 
Opinions Expressed by Eminent Golfers— [made. 
1. It is the only new sort of club that I have tried for ages that 
I have at once given a fixed place in my bag; and I am using it 
all the time. 

2. 1 am absolutely astounded at the shots I can get with it. 

3, That it picks the ball up nicely from a low lie and drives it 
along harder than any brassie I have ever handled, I am 
absolutely certain. 
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TELEPHONES. 
STRONG 
RELIABLE 
PORTABLE 
MAGNETO or 
BATTERY CALL. 











For Rifle Ranges or Private Estates. 
Complete Installations carried out. 





GRAHAM & LATHAM, Ltd., 104 Victoria St. London, S.W. 











of Every 
Description 





For 4 A CONTRACTORS 


BLASTING, to 


SPORTING 7 H.M., COLONIAL 


and and 


MILITARY ~<a yg FOREIGN . 
PURPOSES. Vega > GOVERNMENTS. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
ONLY MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED— 


“SMOKELESS <> DIAMOND” 


“Amberite” & ‘Diamond > Grain” Sporting Gunpowders. 
| CORDITE 4"° 444 kinds oF mititary 


POWDERS. 
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Mahogany Inlaid Cabinet, Sheraton design, with panelled doors, fitted with 

shelves and lined 1n pale green, rose or pale blue. 3ft. oin. wide by 6ft. oin..high £2 18 6 
Inlaid Music Seat with box top, upholstered in silk .. 18 9 
Elegant Arm Chair in solid satinwood or mahogany, seat — Istered in silk. 

hight only to be disposed of 1 19 6 
Mahogany Inlaid China Cabinet, sft. gin. high by oft rin. “wide, fitted 

with shelves and lined pale blue, green or rose : a ei su 19 6 
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1. 1b. Irving 


‘Tne De Reszke Cigarettes 
are delightful to smoke.’ 


3 TORS, Operatic Singers—men 
whose throats are highly sensitive to 
anything of a harsh or injurious nature— 
always smoke ‘‘ De Reszke” Cigarettes. 
Rich in flavour, of delightful aroma—famous through- 
out the civilised world for their exquisite mildness 


| and perfect purity— 


Ny 



























‘De Reszke 


CIGARETTES 


contain no single characteristic to offend the tastes of the most critical judges, 
Two kinds. In one quality only—the best. 

Tenor (Turkish) - - 6/3 per 100; 3/4 per 50; 1/9 per 25. 

American - - - 5/3 per 100; 2/8 per 50; 1/4 per 25. 

x To be obtained wherever good cigarettes are sold, or post free from 

ai! J. Millhoff & Co. Ltd. 17, Down Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS CARDS. 








HUNTERS. HUNTERS. HUNTERS, 


High-class Genuine Made Hunters, reliable in every 
way. with perfect manners, good jumpers, and 
WARRANTED SOUND, 

5, 6, and 7 years, from 12 to 16 stone and upwards. 
Regularly hunted last season with noted packs. 


W. 0. SMETHURST, Walshaw. BURY, LANCASHIRE, 


| 





HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Cailoring Dept. : 
3, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Caxidermy Dept. : 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 











CRAIG & DAVIES 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH ; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 


and York Town, Camberley. 


40, High St., Aldershct ; 





Jones, Chalk & Dawson, 


TAILORS & MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 


6, Sackville Street, London, W. 











E. TAUTZ & SONS, 


BREECHES MAKERS, 
SPORTING TAILORS. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
485, Oxford Street, W. 
Telegraphic Address : 
*Buckskins, London. 


Telephone : 
3633 Gerrard. 
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D. WILLIAMSON, 


Practical Gunmaker, 
3, Waterloo Bridge Road, LONDON. 
GUNS, RIFLES & AMMUNITION. 


FULL Price List on Application, 








| THE OKANAGAN VALLEY, B.C. 


KELOWNA 


The most noted fruit growing district in 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

An illustrated booklet free on application to— 
The British Empire Agency Ltd., 

11, Haymarket, S.W. 
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HEALTH RESORT AND 





The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


(C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., M.J.L., 
Sole Proprietor). 

Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, 
Lithographic & Letterpress Printers, etc., 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C 
SOLE Advertisement Contractors to this Journal and 
also to most other Official Service Publications. 
Telegrams : GitBerwoop, lonpon. Telephone : 4680 Gerrard. 











OTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








LEAMINGTON SPA, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Applicants desirous of PURCHASING or RENT- 
ING, for long or short tenancies, Furnished or 


Unfurnished RESIDENCES, LANDED ESTATES, 
&c., can receive full particulars and Register Free, 


of WALTER COLLINS & SON, 47, The Parade, 
Leamington Spa. 


Established 1881. 





Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
° ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Large Lounge, Dining Billiard, Smoking and Writing 
Rooms. Private Suite of Apartments. Bedrooms with 
Bathrooms en suite. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 
Electric Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and 
Brown Trout Fishing, Reserved to Visitors free of ché arge. 
First-class Golf Links (18 Holes) encircle the Hotel. 
ag and Safe Bathing. 

Oun Lau.dry. Good Motor Garage (Resident Engineer), 


Private Bakery. For full particulars apply to the Manager’ 








ALDERSHOT. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The oldest established in the town. 
Close to Artillery, Badajos, Talavera and Salamanca 
Barracks, also Cavalry Barrack Gates. Five minutes from 
th Camp and Aldershot Town Station. Excellent 
cuisine. Attendance perfect. Terms on application, and 
most moderate, 


a: No. 17 
. HE 


ARNE, Proprietor. 
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COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 


RAMSGATE. 


Granville Hotel. 


lint overlooking Sea 
The most 


The 


pe situated on the his 
and Public Gardens. A magnific :nt gsi 
comfortable Seasuie Hotel on the south € 

Excellent and complete Turkish Bath, vith Sea Water 
Plunge; also (zone and other Baths. Hot and Cold Sea 
Water in Bath Rooms. Electric Light ever) where. 














Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.E.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 























Medical, Legal, Navy & Public 


School Examinations. 






Mr. WILLIAM Jt. niariaheaten 
(ist LL.B. 
Coaches for all 


Entrance "‘Raadadlon for Public 
Schools, etc., ete. 


2, Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 








PRINCESS | HELENA COLLEGE 
ALING, W. 


President—H.R. og The PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—MISS PARKER. 

OARDING and DAY SCHOOL forthe Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Special attention to Languages. 
English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if re- 
quired. Large Grounds. Fees, 66 Gns. to 75 Gns, 
a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns. a year. 














A Practical Training College 


for Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to learn Farming, 

Corn Growing, &¢c., Poultry Farming. Gardening, 

Fruit-Growing, Care of Bee-. Long or short courses. 
Excellent Keferences. 


Lane House, BRAXDESBURTON, HULL, 
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HUGH REES, Ltd., 
Military and Naval Bookselles, Stationers and Publishers, 
5, REGENT STREET, S.W. 

And at CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Military and Naval Books of all descriptions are 
kept in Stock and can be supplied without delay. 





‘*The Shipbuilder’ 


Price 6d. net. (Postage 4d. extra). 
APRIL NO., NOW READY. 
Owing to the unprecedented and phenomenal success 
of “THE SHIPBUILOER” during the last two 
or three years, since its simultaneous publication in 
London and Newcastle, it has been decided that the 
number to be published on the 15th of July will be the 
last of the quarterly issues. 









est we forget 
. DEFENDERS OF OUR EMPIRE’ 
Biographies of the Nation's Heroes. 
PART II will be publish: d during the current year (1912). 
Further particulars as to the Important Officers whose 
ear ee and Au'ographed Photographs w ill appear, 
will be Adve: tised in aue course. Price 1 - net, 

A few copies of PART I. (first issued in 1908 Second 
Edition 1999, are still on Sale, and can be obtained from 
the Publishers, 

E GILBERT-WOOD PRESS; 


Norfolk House. Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
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A HERO OF FONTENOY. 
John Campbell; who killed nine men at Fontenoy. (30th April 1745). 


Nore.—The portrait represents the uniform of the 42nd in 1745, 


Copy of an engraving in the British Museum, presented by Charles Dalton, Esq. See page 527. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.-CHAIRMEN. 

Lieut.-General J. H. Bor, C.B., C.M.G., Eq., Royal Marine Artillery, 
has been appointed Chairman for 1912-13. 

Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., has 
been appointed Vice-Chairman for 1912-13. 


II._COUNCIL. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George Le C. Egerton, K.C.B., has been appointed 
a member of the Council, vice Admiral-of-the-Fleet Lord Walter Kerr, 
appointed a Vice-President. 

Rear-Admiral H. E. P. Cust, C.B., has been appointed a member of 
the Council, vice Sir A. M. Field, K.C.B., F.R.S., who has retired from 
the Council, owing to ill-health. 


III.—_OFFICERS JOINED. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
March, 1912 :— 
Lieutenant A. L. C. Forbes, Grenadier Guards. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Wilson, A.S.C. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. G. J. Bolton, Scots Guards. 
Captain B. H. F. Barttelot, R.N. 
Lieutenant H. J. Bulkeley, R.E. 
Lieutenant W. J. Maxwell, Cameron Highlanders. 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., Deputy Lieutenant, Sussex. 
Captain A. Mudge, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Captain J. H. R. Yardley, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant J. V. Bridges, Worcestershire Regiment. 
Second-Lieutenant G. de L. Landon, R.F.A. 
Second-Lieutenant C. D. Leyland, 1st Life Guards. 
Captain H. A. Vernon, K.R.R.C. 
Second-Lieutenant C. S. Jackson, Coldstream Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant Viscount Marsham, Coldstream Guards. 
Captain J. H. Davidson, D.S.O., K.R.R.C. 
Lieutenant C. A. S. Carleton, Welsh Regiment. 
Lieutenant H. C. Ponsonby, K.R.R.C. 
Captain B. F. Vernon-Harcourt, Welsh Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel B. M. Skinner, M.V.O., R.A.M.C. 
Major W. E. J. Grylls, late Connaught Rangers. 
Lieutenant H. Marshall, O.T.C. 
Lieutenant R. Haworth, Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Major H. L. Pritchard, D.S.O., R.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Hendrie, 48th Canadian Highlanders. 
Commander H. F. C. Kitchener, R.N. 
Captain K. M. Laird, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Captain E. J. H. Haughton, Indian Army. 
Captain E. Reeves, R.N. 
VOL. LVI. 2F 
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IV.-ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM. 

(6418). Copy of the Koran with a carved wooden stand made out 
of one piece of wood, the hinge being of curious construc- 
tion. It was picked up in the City of Kabul during the 
Afghan War of 1878-79.—Given by Major-General G. Fergus 
Graham. 

(0419). A china drinking bowl with leather case for attaching 
to the saddle, and probably of Russian manufacture. 
Picked up in the City of Kabul during the Afghan War of 
1878-79.—Given by Major-General G. Fergus Graham. 

An Afghan knife with jade handle and sheath. Picked up 
in the City of Kabul during the Afghan War of 1878-79.— 
Given by Major-General G. Fergus Graham. 


(6420). 


(6421). Model of the stern of H.M.S. ‘! Pique,’’ with six models 
of rudders to be temporarily shipped ir case of loss of 
rudder at sea. 

H.M.S. ** Pique,’’ a 40-gun frigate, designed by Rear- 
Admiral Sir William Symonds, C.B., and built at Plymouth 
in 1834, was 160 feet long, 48 feet 105 inches broad, and 
14 feet 7 inches deep, her measurement equalling 1,633 
tons. 

She was emploved on the Portuguese coast during the 
British intervention in the Carlist War in 1837; assisted 
to look after British intetests at the time of the French 
operations in Mexico in 1838-39; was on the coast of Syria 
in 1840, and shared in the bombardment and capture of 
Beyrout, Kaiffa, and St. Jean D’Acre; and was also present 
at the attack on Petropaulovski, Kamschatka, 1854. 

On the 22nd September, 1835, she ran ashore on the 
coast of Labrador, and, after being refloated, lost her 
rudder. Two temporary rudders were fitted at different 
times, but were carried away in bad weather. Eventually, 
she sailed some 1,500 miles rudderless, steered by means 
of a hawser, and arrived home on the 13th of October of 
the same year.—Presented by Commander W. Henby, R.N. 
Mounted officer’s Sabretasche of the Scots Guards, dis- 
continued in 1902.—Given by Brig-General A. Broadwood, 


CVO: 


(6422). 


V.—_MUSEUM PURCHASE FUND. 

This fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable 
exhibits which arc from time to time offered to the Museum, and which 
are put up for sale at various auctions. The Council hope that it will 
receive support from members of the Institution, and especially those 
interested in the Museum. 

Already acknowledged By. ee All 6 oO 
Lieut.-Colonel N. A. H. Budd, rst Brahmans £1 1 o 


VI.-MUSEUM. 

Owing to information received, and to the fact that several of the 
windows and Museum cases were broken during the recent ‘‘ Suffragette ”’ 
riots, on March 5th, the Council decided to close the Museum to the 
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public, and not to admit ladies to the Institution. It has now again 
been reopened, and ladies are admitted as before. During the period the 
Museum was closed the opportunity was taken of cleaning it and the 
whole of its contents. 


VII._LETTERS. 

Members are reminded that the Council can accept no responsibility 
in the matter of letters and telegrams addressed to them at the Institu- 
tion, and no arrangements are made for the forwarding of members 
letters. 


VIII. -LECTURES. 

i.-Change of Date. 

The lecture announced on the lecture card to take place on Wednesday, 
April 17th, ‘‘ The Strategical Action of Cavalry,’’ by Brig.-General H. 
De B. De Lisle, has been unavoidably postponed to Wednesday, April 
24th, 3 p.m. Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, C.B., Inspector of cavalry, 
will preside. 

ii.-Extra Lecture. 

Wednesday, May ist, 1912, at 3 p.m. ‘‘ Battalion Organization,’’ by 

Captain R. J. Kentish, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY, 


March, 1912. 


Swords in the Collection of Herbert S. Pullar, Dunbarnie Cottage, Bridge 
of Earn. Oblong fol. Illustrated. (Presented by Sergt. T. E. 
Simpson, late Black Watch). n.p., n.d. 

La Campagne du Maroc et les Ensignements de la Guerre d’Afrique. 
By Colonel Sainte-Chapelle. 8vo. 2s. 1d. (Berger-Levrault et Cie). 
Paris, 1908. 

L’Artillerie aux Manceuvres de Picardie en 1910. By General Percin. 
8vo. 5s. 8d. (Berger-Levrault et Cie). Paris, 1911. 

Deux Conférances faites aux Officiers de l’Etat-Major de l’Armée (Fevrier, 
1911). La Notion de Sureté et Engagement des Grandes Unites. 
By Colonel de Grandmaison. 8vo. 1s.  (Berger-Levrault et Cic). 
Paris, 1911. 

Fire Problems. By Major-General T. D. Pilcher, C.B.  12mo. _ Iilus- 
trated. (Presented by the publishers). (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 
1912. 

Letters on Applied Tactics. Worked out by Major-General Griepenker|. 
Translated from the seventh German edition by Karl von Donat. 
Sixth revised edition. 8vo. (Presented by the publishers). Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.). London, 1912. 

Three Years in the Confederate Horse Artillery. By George M. Neese. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. (Neale Publishing Co.). New York, 1911. 

List of Half-pay Officers (English Establishments), 1714, with an Index. 
Edited by Charles Dalton. Imp. 8vo. (Presented by Mr. Charles 
Dalton). (Eyre & Spottiswoode). London, 1goo. 

Tangier, England’s lost Atlantic Outpost, 1661-1684. By E. M. G. Routh. 
8vo. 12s. Illustrated. (John Murray). London, 1912. 


’ } Fy 
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The British West Indies. By Algernon E. Aspinall. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.). London, 1912. 
Campaigns on the North-West Frontier. By Capt. H. L. Nevill. 8vo. 

15s. (John Murray). London, 1912. 

South Africa to-day, with an Account of Modern Rhodesia. By H. 
Hamilton Fyfe. 8vo. 1os. 6d. Illustrated. (Eveleigh Nash). 
London, 1911. 

Modern Wars and War Taxes. A Manual of Military Finance. By 
W. R. Lawson. Crown 8vo. 6s. (William Blackwood & Sons). 
Edinburgh, 1912. 

Troops on Riot Duty. A Manual for the use of the Troops of the United 
States. By Captain Richard Stockton, Jr., 2nd N.J. Infantry, and 
First Lieutenant Sackett M. Dickinson, 2nd N.J. Infantry. 12mo. 
Illustrated. (Presented by Military Publishing Company). (Military 
Publishing Company). Trenton, 1912. 

The Genius of Naval Warfare. Vol. 2. Tactics. By Commander R. 
Daveluy, French Navy. Translated by Prof. P. R. Alger, U.S.N. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (United States Naval Institute). Annapolis, 1911. 

The Emelio Collection of Military Buttons, American, British, French, 
and Spanish, with some of other Countries and non-Military, in the 
Museum of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. By Capt. L. F. Emilio, 
U.S.V. 8vo. 16s. Illustrated. (Essex Institute). Salem, 1911 

Vom Heutigen Kriege. Vols. 1 and 2. By General F. von Bernhardi. 
8vo. 15s. 3d. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn). Berlin, 1912. 

Scrap Book of Photographs of Indian Mutiny Celebrities. 4s. (Pre- 
sented by Lieut.-Col. F. C. Maisey, late I. A.). 

General Views and Special Points of Interest of the City of Lucknow. 
From drawings made on the spot by Lieut.-Col. D. S. Dodgson, A.A.G. 
22 inches by 15 inches. (Presented by Lieut.-Col. F. C. Maisey, 
late I.A.). (Day & Son). London, n.d. 

Map of the Cantonments and City, etc., of Delhi, showing the British 
Camps and Positions as on the Ist August, 1857, reduced from the 
Official Map and filled in by Capt. F. C. Maisey, D.J.A.G. (Presented 
by Lieut.-Col. F. C. Maisey, late I.A.). 

Map of Lucknow and its Environs, from a Plan by Capt. Shute, 
D.A.Q.M.G. (Presented by Lieut.-Col. F. C. Maisey, late I.A.). 
Manual of Indian Military Law, 1911. 8vo. is. 6d. (Presented by 
Chief of the General Staff, India). (Superintendent Government 

Printing). Calcutta, 191. 

Ziirich. Masséna en Suisse, Messidor An VII.—Brumaire An VIII. 
(Juillet-Octobre, 1799). Par le Capitaine Breveté L. Hennequin. 
Publié Sous la direction de la Section Historique le 1’Etat-Major de 
l’Armée. 8vo. gs. (Berger-Levrault). Paris, 1911. 

Notes on Electricity. Official crown 8vo. 1s. 3d. Illustrated. (Pre- 
sented). (Mackie & Co., Ltd.). London, 1911. 

Interior Ballistics. 3rd edition. By Colonel James M. Ingal!s, U.S.A. 
8vo. (Presented by Publishers). (John Wiley & Sons). New York, 
IgI2. 

The Pacification of Burma. By Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 8vo. 16s. 
Illustrated. (Edward Arnold). London, 1912. 

The Maritime Conventions Act, 1911. By E. S. Roscoe and H. M. 
Robertson. Pamphlet. 8vo. 2s. (Stevens & Sons, Ltd.). London, 


1912. 
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OUR SUPPLIES OF FOOD STUFFS AND RAW 
MATERIAL IN TIME OF WAR. 
By 
GEORGE RENWICK, Esg. (late M.P., Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


On Wednesday, January 24th, 1912. 
Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O., in the Chair. 





I CONSIDER it a very great honour to have been invited to 
deliver an address before your Institution upon such an important 
subject as that of ‘‘ Our Food Supplies in Time of War.”’ The 
title of your Institution tells me that it is composed of Members 
of the United Services—the Army and Navy. Iam not a 
member of either of these honourable bodies, and therefore can- 
not be expected to treat the subject from either a military or 
naval point of view, but simply as an owner of merchant ships, 
or as they are sometimes called, tramp vessels, 

What will happen in time of war is one of the things which 
comparatively few people trouble about, and which the great 
majority of people never give a thought to—in fact, if anyone 
calls attention to it he is considered an alarmist and troubling 
himself about a matter which may never become important. We 
have gone so long without a naval war that people are apt to 
think we will never have another, and that our shores and trade 
routes are perfectly secure from attack; the remarkable thing is 
that the same people are often the most strenuous advocates of 
a curtailment of our naval and military expenditure. 

A few, however, are becoming alive to the growth of the 
navies of other countries, and while not unduly alarmed, they 
recognize that things have altered, and that while a really serious 
attempt at the invasion of this country is fairly remote, yet the 
same cannot be said of the remoteness of an interference with 
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our trade routes, and as a consequence a serious interruption in 
the regularity of the food supplies for our people and raw material 
for our factories. 

No body of men recognize this more than does the merchant 
shipowner, whose vessels are of such immense importance for 
the carriage of wheat and other food stuffs, and of wool, cotton, 
timber, ores, etc., without which our manufacturers would soon be 
compelled to close their factories, thus putting the nation into 
the extremely awkward position that pari passu with food stuffs 
at famine prices, there would be large numbers of men thrown 
out of work and without the means of buying the barest neces- 
saries of life, and who would probably clamour for the cessation 
of war on any terms, as their hunger might outweigh their 
patriotism. 


Discussion of the Question in 1903. 


Speculation as to the probable rise in prices, especially of 
wheat during a war, crops up every now and then, but as I 
have already said it does not attract much attention. 1 remember 
very well the last scare in regard to the matter. It was in 1903. 
In connection with that scare it is interesting to recall the fact 
that the following resolution was passed by 120 Trade Councils, 
including the Lancashire Federation of Trade Councils, the 
Yorkshire Federation of Trade Councils, Trade Councils of 
London, Birmingham, and other great manufacturing centres. 


‘That this Trades Council is of opinion that, should this country 
become involved in a European war, bread would rapidly rise to famine 
prices. Such a state of affairs, if nothing be done beforehand to guard 
against it, will prove a source of the very gravest national danger. The 
immediate result of bread rising to such famine prices will be the greatest 
possible distress and misery and semi-starvation amongst the working 
classes.”’ 

While several most influential members of the corn trade 
in London and the provinces, including Mr. W. P. Wood, 
President of the London Corn Trade Association, and Major 
W. Bridges Webb, Chairman of the Baltic Mercantile Shipping 
Exchange, the Presidents of the Liverpool and Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association, and others, signed the following declara- 
tions :— 

‘* We, the undersigned, concur in the opinion that, if Great Britain 
should become involved in a European war, the country must be prepared 
to see bread at practically famine prices.’’ 


After giving a few of their reasons for this opinion they 
added :— 

‘‘ Taking; however, into account the vast importance of the question 
of our Food Supply in time of War, we feel that the country ought to 
know that, in the opinion of corn merchants, it must, in the event of 
such a war, prepare to see wheat, and consequently bread at, what would 
be to the poor, famine prices.’’ 
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These were serious statements when made in 1903. So 
serious were they that the Government of the day appointed a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the conditions affecting the 
importation of food and raw material into the United Kingdom 
in time of war. Can anyone say they are less serious now ? 
Has the building of a great fleet of war vessels by a Power within 
400 miles of the great ports of the Humber, the Tees, the Wear 
and the Tyne, the nursery and home of the tramp cargo steamer, 
decreased or increased the seriousness of the statements—perhaps 
one of the naval members of the Institution present to-day will 
give uS an answer. 


The Need of Protection for Merchant Shipping. 


The ships of His Majesty’s navy are undoubtedly important 
and we will take the greatest pride in them, but as a means 
of supplying our people with food I consider the cargo ship, in 
some respects at least, as important as is the war vessel—at 
any rate in time of peace it is undoubtedly so. But as to the 
part the respective services will play in time of war I| think we 
are all pretty much in the dark. It is largely a question of 
** Wait and see.”’ 

The navy cannot feed a starving people, but merchant vessels 
can if they are assured of adequate protection by war ships while 
on their voyages. The question as to whether or not the navy 
can guarantee that adequate protection is a matter of life and 
death to this country, and the purport of my remarks to-day 
is to show that unless such protection is given it is much more 
likely to be a question of death than of life to the inhabitants 
of these islands. In case of war with a naval power, the navy 
will. probably be so occupied in dealing with the enemy’s war 
ships that the merchant ship may be left to take care of itself. 

Roughly speaking we import four-fifths of the food supplies 
we require and we do not as a rule keep more than a month’s 
supply of food, and of raw material for our manufacturing 
industries in stock at any one time, therefore it is of the most 
vital importance that an uninterrupted supply of these neces- 
sities continue to reach our shores. Formerly much larger 
supplies were kept in stock, but the rapidity with which steamers 
can bring cargoes forward has decreased the necessity of con- 
sumers and manufacturers for large reserve stocks. 

Is there likely to be anything to prevent an uninterrupted 
supply coming tous? Tomy mind there is—not so much owing 
to the lack of the necessary war ships to protect them, but 
because of the apprehension of the merchant ship owner that 
he may suffer by the loss of his ship from some danger which 
he cannot exactly define, and although naval authorities may 
consider his fears groundless they cannot entirely reassure him, 
as the effect of naval warfare under modern conditions as far 
as this country is concerned is practically an unknown quantity. 
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Insurance and War Risks. 


Our shipping is not as a rule owned by great capitalists, 
and many ships are financed in such a way that the registered 
owner is not at all times and under all circumstances a free 
agent as to when and where his ships shall be sailed. Those 
financing them will necessarily make absolutely sure that the 
ship is fully insured and secured against all risks and conse- 
quences of capture, seizure, etc., before she will be allowed to 
leave port. This can to a certain extent, but not altogether, 
be arranged by insurance, but the cost will be very heavy. Many 
people are of opinion that the State covers the shipowners against 
war risk. This is not the case. It has to be done by the ship- 
owner at his own expense, and he would be a bold man who 
would venture to say what this will cost should we be involved 
inanaval war. But in any case the cost will be enormous, and 
probably not one half of our cargo ships will be allowed to put 
to sea when war has actually commenced, or even become 
imminent, until the question of insurance and relations between 
the managing owner and those interested in the finance of the 
vessels is arranged. Besides, as the loss of vessels, of which 
a man may be only the managing owner, may mean the loss 
of his livelihood, it will increase his anxiety to be absolutely 
assured of the safety of his vessel before he allows her to leave 
harbour. 

If the State has confidence in the adequacy of the protec- 
tion of its war vessels to protect its mercantile marine, why 
does it throw the onus of insuring against capture and seizure 
by an enemy of our country upon the owner of the merchant 
vessel. Surely the ordinary marine risks which the ship owner 
is called upon to bear are sufficiently grave and onerous without 
adding to his burdens the greatest of all dangers in time of war, 
viz., the risk of capture, detention or destruction of his vessel 
by the King’s enemies. All marine underwriters recognize the 
gravity of this risk, and policies issued by Lloyd’s and the 
Marine Insurance Companies both for ship and cargo contain 
the following clause :— 

‘‘ Warranted free from capture, seizure, and detention, and the con- 
sequences thereof, or any attempt thereat, piracy excepted, and also from 
all consequences of hostilities, or warlike operations, whether before or 
after declaration of war.” 


The Case of the ‘‘ Oldhamia.”’ 


During the recent Russo-Japanese War a British steamer, 
the ‘‘Oldhamia,”’ was captured, stranded and burnt by a Russian 
war vessel, notwithstanding the fact that the owner of the 
‘‘Oldhamia”’ had (A) official assurances from the Russian Consul 
General at Shanghai that the cargo of kerosene was not con- 
traband, and was not meant for, nor was suitable for the purpose 
of fuel for vessels. (8) That these specific assurances were 
conveyed and accepted in good faith before the vessel set sail. 
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(c) That the cargo was condemned against the weight of expert 
evidence. (D) That the manner of the treatment, capture, and 
burning of this neutral constituted nothing less than an act of 
piracy on the high seas in face of these uncontroverted facts. 

This happened in 1905, and entailed a loss of £60,000 upon 
the owners of the ‘‘ Oldhamia ’’ for the loss of their vessel and 
freight, exclusive of the cargo—Yet all the efforts of our Govern- 
ment have failed to compel the Russian Government to indem- 
nify the owner. If this happened during a war in which we were 
non-combatants, how much greater would be the risk of loss in 
a war in which this country was one of the actual belligerents. 

The case from the shipowners’ point of view is that if our 
Government cannot induce the Russian Government to pay for 
the loss of the ‘‘Oldhamia” then our Government should do so 
themselves—but they refuse. Who can tell what this refusal 
to compensate the owners in this case will cost our country if we 
are unfortunately engaged in war with a naval Power. The 
important and vital question of the insurance of our war vessels 
in time of war should be dealt with when we are at peace. 
When we are actually at war time will be so precious and the 
consequences of delay so serious, that the cost to the nation will 
probably be a hundredfold more than it would be if the matter 
was put upon a satisfactory footing before hostilities commence. 

Presuming that this question of insurance against capture 
and seizure was satisfactorily arranged- the shipowner would 
still be faced with enormous difficulties. We frequently read 
in speeches by statesmen, politicians, and others on the plat- 
form and in the Press, that we possess nearly one-half of the 
sea-going merchant vessels in the world. Apparently we do— 
but the statement must not be taken too literally—even if we 
actually had the full half, it does not rid us of our difficulties 
in case of war. 


The Amount of Shipping Available in War. 


In the House of Commons, on June 2gth last, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said, ‘‘ Roughly speaking, there was only 
sufficient shipping to carry on the trade of the world.’’ This 
statement, I think, is correct, judged by the present state of 
the freight market, and therefore we must consider what would 
occur when a large proportion of the shipping—which we are 
told by the First Lord of the Admiralty is only sufficient to 
carry on the trade of the world—is withdrawn from that trade, 
as it undoubtedly would be, by the acquisition of many of the 
largest and fastest steamers by the Powers at war, for the pur- 
pose of using them as cruisers and transports for the carriage 
of men, horses, ammunition, stores, coals, oil for fuel, etc. This 
alone will certainly appreciably lessen the tonnage available, and, 
when we remember that, in addition, from other causes which 
I will hereafter mention, a further considerable quantity would 
be withdrawn owing to the fear of capture, it will at once be 
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seen that, instead of having barely sufficient tonnage to carry 
on the trade of the world, there will be a very dangerous shortage. 

\Vhat effect would this shortage have, firstly upon the 
necessary amount of food stuffs to be imported for the purpose of 
feeding the people, and, secondly, upon the price of such food ? 
It is acknowledged that about 10 per cent. of the food stuffs 
which reach this country are carried in foreign vessels, which 
vessels also are engaged to a great extent in other branches of 
our import and export trade. If, for the reasons I have already 
stated, a large quantity of British tonnage is withdrawn from 
the carriage of food, it follows that we would require very much 
more than 10 per cent. of foreign tonnage to compensate for the 
loss. This we would not be able to get, because if we were at 
war, other countries would require their own ships for the 
carriage of their food stuffs, raw materials, etc., and the fact 
of our being at war would not lessen their requirements, but 
rather would stimulate them owing to our ships being driven 
out of certain of their trades. 

For these reasons we may dismiss the question of reliance 
upon neutral vessels while we are at war, and recognize that 
we must rely upon such tonnage of our own as will be procurable. 

In connection with the amount of tonnage at our disposal, 
I may mention that in the House of Commons in March, 1909, 
in speaking upon the subject of our food supplies in time of 
war, I called attention to the large amount of foreign capital 
invested in some of our largest steam ship lines. The amount 
of such capital is so large that in some cases it means the con- 
trol of some of our largest and fastest steamers is in the hands 
of foreigners; and I mentioned the fact that the International 
Marine Company of New Jersey, U.S.A., owns and controls 
the White Star Line, the Frederick Levland Co. Line, and the 
Atlantic Transport Line. At that time the nett tonnage of the 
steamships owned by this American Company, and flying the 
British flag, had a nett registered tonnage of 553,317 tons; and 
a carrying capacity of upwards of a million tons. The number 
of ships and tonnage is much greater now; as since that time 
the ‘“‘Olympic,’’ ‘‘Titanic,’’ and other large vessels have been 
added to the fleet. 

It is not pleasant to feel that the disposal of all these ships 
is in the hands of foreigners, and it is even more unpleasant to 
think that the American capitalists, who control these vessels, 
might at a critical time for us, by a corner in United States wheat, 
dictate their own terms for both ships and cargoes. 


The Numbers of Seamen available in War. 


These are some of the reasons why the supply of British 
vessels is likely to be curtailed, but there are others equally 
important. 

One of the most difficult will be the manning of the ships. 
It is well known that the recent strike of sailors and firemen 
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was commenced (and was successful in its object) to raise wages 
because there was a scarcity of seamen. This scarcity is owing 
to several reasons, but the principal are :—- 

(1) The large number of foreign seamen and firemen 
withdrawn from British ships owing to the recently-imposed 
language test. 

(2) The small number of apprentices now carried owing 
to the disappearance of sailing ships. 

(3) The expansion of the long-distance and inter-colonial 
trades and cross-voyages between foreign countries, necessitating 
the absence of ships and their crews for very long periods 
from the United Kingdom. 

This shortage of seamen would be still further accentuated 
in case of war by: 

(a) The needs of the Admiralty, who would doubtless at 
once call out the Naval Reserve men, who are almost entirely 
employed in the mercantile marine, in order to provide crews 
for the many war vessels which are only manned at present by 
nucleus crews; then, again, men, other than those in the Naval 
Reserve, would be taken from the mercantile marine, to form 
necessary reserves for the navy. 

I believe the press gang is still legal and could be put in 
force at any time by the Government; if it were put in force, 
it would make it almost impossible to get men to man the 
merchant ships. 

(b) Many foreigners now in our ships ‘vould be recalled 
to their own countries, there to join their own naval and mercan- 
tile vessels, 





The Sources of Supply Accessible in War. 


Supposing that we had satisfactorily dealt with the question 
of insurance and manning, there is a much more momentous 
factor to be considered which will further increase the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies of food, etc., and that is, the source from 
which the necessary supplies are to be obtained. In considering 
this part of the problem we must take into account the distance 
the cargo has to be carried. It may be taken for granted that 
in a war between this country and a Continental Power our 
supplies from the Baltic and near continental ports will be very 
much lessened or altogether stopped. 

This of itself means a shortage of butter, bacon, eggs, 
poultry, fruit, potatoes, and other vegetables, besides the loss 
of a considerable quantity of wheat, oats, etc., from the Russian 
and other Baltic ports. One of our largest markets for the 
purchase of grain is the Black Sea. This market would prob- 
ably be also interfered with because much of the grain intended 
for shipment is sent long distances by inland water navigation 
to the Danubian and other ports. Some of this might be diverted 
inland instead of sent for shipment. But if it was shipped, 
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the vessels carrying it would have to make a voyage through 
the Mediterranean, and between Gibraltar and the United King- 
dom, a voyage which would be considered an extremely risky one 
until our navy had actually cleared the seas of hostile vessels. 
The Canadian ports from which large quantities of grain are 
shipped to this country, are nearly all closed during six months 
of the year, and it might happen that we were at war during 
those winter months. But in spite of all these difficulties we 
are still left with very important sources of supply of grain and 
meat, viz., the United States, Argentina, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

From the United States we yearly get asmaller supply of grain, 
but in the event of war we would probably get an enhanced 
quantity if we paid a sufficiently high price to the gentlemen 
who would probably take a leaf out of Mr. Leiter’s book and 
corner the supplies. A considerable quantity of wheat is still 
imported from San Francisco and other U.S. Pacific Ports in 
sailing vessels ; these I think would cease trading on the outbreak 
of war. Consequently we must look to the other markets men- 
tioned for our principal sources of supply. In connection with 
these markets it is important to remember that they are all situa- 
ted at very great distances from these Islands. For instance, 
the River Plate and Bahia Blanca (Argentina) are 6,500 miles, 
Karachi and Bombay 6,250 miles via the Suez Canal, or 10,500 
miles via the Cape, New Zealand and Australia 12,000 miles, 
while the distance from the Black Sea and Danubian ports 
is only about 3,500 miles. It follows, therefore, that for every 
cargo unobtainable from the Baltic or Black Sea we must send 
our ships double or treble or even longer distances, to secure 


them. 


The Danger of an Interruption of Supplies. 


It may be reckoned that our ordinary tramp steamers 
steam only about two hundred to two hundred and twenty miles 
per day, and it must be borne in mind that the longer the voyage 
the smaller is the cargo carried, as naturally more coal is 
required to steam the longer mileage. These two considerations 
emphasize clearly what an important factor is the distance the 
cargo has to be carried. In fact, if we are driven, as I feel 
sure we will be driven in time of war, to send more ships on 
these long distance voyages to get_our food supplies, it will at 
once be recognized what an enormous additional handicap is 
placed upon our endeavours to feed our people. Besides, as 
already mentioned, many of the ships which will be taken up 
by the Admiralty will be large vessels which are most suit- 
able for the long distance trades. And what applies to food 
to a similar extent applies to raw material to keep our fac- 
tories going and our workmen employed. It is very much the 
same with raw materials as with grain, viz., that owing to the 
facilities with which cargoes can now be brought to our shores 
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by the aid of steam vessels during time of peace, large surplus 
supplies are no longer kept in stock as was formerly the case. 
Any interruption of these supplies, as has been so vividly shown 
during the sailors’ and railwaymen’s strike, which only lasted 
a few days, would soon bring our people to-the verge of starva- 
tion, would render our factories idle, and would put our work- 
men out of employment. Judging from what happened during 
the Franco-German War, the Russo-Turkish War, and our 
South African War—during all of which wars I had personal 
experience of the rise which took place in freights—it is my 
opinion that on the mere imminence of war, freights would at once 
rise to probably double the rate existing at the time, and no one 
can say with any degree of certainty what they would be when 
war had actually broken out. But for the reasons stated I think 
the rise would be phenomenal, and our own Government would 
force the pace by paying high and panic rates of freights for 
the transports and other ships required. 

The prices of grain and other foods and feeding stuffs would 
also inevitably rise enormously, and it is as well to remember 
that as our sources of supply decreased the greater the danger 
of syndicates being formed abroad to corner the supplies. 

In 1898 what was called Leiter’s Corner in U.S. Wheats 
raised the price from 25/5d. to 48/1d. per quarter in a few days, 
a rise of 22/8d. by the speculation of one man. 


In speaking of our food supplies we are all too apt to 
think of wheat alone. Wheat is important, but so is maize, 
barley, oats, beans, bacon; frozen meat, cheese, butter, tea, 
coffee, sugar, tinned meats and other necessary food stuffs 
which we import from over the seas. 

We grow in this country about seven million quarters of 
wheat yearly, but we import in the same period about 254 
million quarters ; a rise of only 20/- per quarter means the price of 
about 12 Dreadnoughts or first-class cruisers, the best and 
cheapest instruments for ensuring free navigation for our mer- 
chant ships. 


The Present State of the Freight Market: Upward Tendency. 


A striking confirmation of the truth of the statements of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that we had barely sufficient 
tonnage to carry on the trade of the world, is seen in the present 
state of the freight market and the conditions of the shipping 
trade. Less than a year ago we had many ships laid up for 
want of profitable employment—now there are none laid up from 
this cause—but on the contrary there are not sufficient to meet 
the demands of merchants who wish to have their cargoes 
carried. An illustration of the truth of this surmise is found in 
the fact that during the last three months there has been a very 
substantial increase in freights, and this upward movement seems 
likely to advance still further. The following are a few examples 
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typical of the general state of the freight market on August Ist 
last, compared with January Ist this year :— 

Aug. 1st. Jan. Ist. 
Tyne or Cardiff (coal cargoes) to Las Palmas 


(Teneriffe) 7/9 10/6 
do. do. Alexandria 6/3 10/- 
do. do. Genoa 7/3 10/9 
do. do. Port Said 6/- 10/- 
do. do. Malta 4/6 Q/- 


These are for outward cargoes only, the rise 1n homeward 
freights is much more difficult to state, but it may be taken as 
about 25 per cent. during the period mentioned—all these rises 
have occurred at a time when we are at peace with all the world. 
Surely, therefore, it is no exaggeration to say that if we were 
at war we might expect an increase of at least 100 per cent., and 
probably considerably more, both outwards and homewards. 

It is very difficult to say why there has been this upward 
tendency in freights, but probably one of the reasons is that 
a certain number of Italian vessels have been withdrawn from 
cargo service and are employed as store vessels and transports by 
the Italian Government. Corroboration of this surmise is found 
in the fact that in 1899 and 190aq, an almost identical increase 
took place owing to the British Government chartering many 
of our steamers as transports, etc., in connection with the South 
African War, but I am still of the opinion that the scarcity of 
tonnage and consequent increase in freights is materially affected 
by the continued expansion of the long distance trades to which 
I have already called attention. For instance, as already men- 
tioned, we vear by year, import less wheat from the United 
States. The variation in the quantities is striking; in 1902 they 
sent us forty-three million cwts., but it fell to eleven million 
cwts. in 1910. This decreased quantity had to be made up by 
increased imports from other places, and I find they were made up 
by larger imports from India, Australia and the Argentine, all of 
which entailed double the length of voyage compared with the 
time taken to bring the grain from the United States. 

And it is because of the certainty that in time of war we 
would be called upon to carry more cargoes longer distances 
than we do in time of peace, that I am most anxious to impress 
upon all those interested in our supplies of food and raw material 
the importance of the study of the question from this aspect 
of the problem we are anxious to solve. 


How far can the Navy give the Protection Required ? 


To the navy we will undoubtedly have to look to so protect 
our great trade routes that even the most timid shipowner will] 
not fear to send his vessels to sea, and it is the duty of the naval 
authorities to carefully consider whether or not in case of war 
our navy is strong enough to perform the duty of protecting 
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our shores from invasion at the same time that they are called 
upon to protect our Colonies and Dependencies, all of which 
will doubtless demand the immediate despatch of war vessels 
for their protection, and in addition to protect our great trade 
routes and our coaling stations so that ample supplies of coal 
may be available abroad, not only for the navy, but for our 
merchant steamers. 


It is rather disconcerting to think that on the route to the 
River Plate (one of our greatest sources of corn supply) there 
is not a single British coaling station, although the length of 
the voyage for an ordinary cargo vessel is about thirty days out 
and thirty-three days home. We must also not lose sight of the 
possibility of the Suez Canal being closed, which it might be 
by the sinking of a single ship, thus necessitating a much 
longer voyage to and from the East via the Cape. 


Britain has had practically undisputed command of the sea 
for upwards of 100 years, but the conditions are now altered, 
other nations are challenging our supremacy, and no man can 
tell what may happen when next we are engaged in a naval war. 

The speed of our war ships has increased enormously, but 
while the size of the merchant cargo ship has also greatly in- 
creased, there has not been a corresponding increase in her 
speed, so that the disparity between the present speed of a war 
vessel and a cargo steamer is very much greater than was the 
difference between the speeds of the sailing frigate and the 
sailing cargo ship. 

In the American Civil War of 1863, the Confederate cruiser 
‘‘ Alabama,’’ with aspeed of only eleven knots, seriously 
embarrassed the sea commerce of the Federals. What effect the 
protecting of a fleet of tramp steamers, with an average speed of 
8-9 knots, will have upon our cruisers with a speed of twenty 
to twenty-five knots is a point upon which I am not competent 
to offer an opinion. 


Fast Merchant Ships as Commerce Destroyers. 


Certain countries which may possibly be our enemies in a 
future war have, I understand, fitted their fast merchant vessels 
for the reception of guns, so that in a very short space of time 
they can be transformed into commerce destroyers. Can our 
navy guarantee to blockade effectually the ports in which these 
vessels are converted into cruisers? If not they will materially 
add to the fears and difficulties of our shipowners in regard to 
sending their vessels to sea. Whether such a blockade can be 
made effective or not is also for naval experts to settle. I, 
however, fear that much mischief may be done to our cargo boats 
before the sea is cleared of these craft, which will be as effective 
for the destruction of slow merchant vessels as will be the heaviest 
war ship afloat. 
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Reports of the Royal Commission and the Departmental Committee. 


I must now make a reference to the Royal Commission 
which was appointed in 1903 to investigate and report upon the 
subject of the supply of food stuffs and raw material in time of 
war. This Committee sat and took a great deal of evidence, 
and made its report in 1905. It rejected all the proposals sug- 
gested for dealing with the matter by the aid of national granaries 
and bounties to farmers and others to induce them to keep 
larger reserve supplies, but it was evidently impressed with the 
importance and feasibility of a national indemnity to shipowners 
as is evidenced by paragraphs 266 and 269 of the report; these 
are so important that I will read them, Paragraph 266 says :— 

‘We are further of opinion that a system of National Indemnity 
against loss from capture by the enemy would operate both as an addi- 
tional security to the maintenance of our over-sea trade and as an important 
steadying influence upon prices. We have dealt at length with the general 
considerations involved in such a scheme in Part 3 of the Report, and 
we wish to place distinctly on record our opinion that the advantages to 
be gained from some well-considered scheme of the kind seem to us very 
largely to outweigh any objections which have been stated to us. We 
do not feel ourselves competent to draw out the precise terms of such a 
scheme, but we look rather in the direction of National Indemnity than in 
that of National Insurance.”’ 


While Clause 269 reads :-— 

‘‘ We look mainly for security to the strength of our navy, but we rely 
in only a less degree upon the widespread sources of our mercantile fleet, 
and its power to carry on our trade and reach all possible sources of 
supply wherever they exist; and we believe, that a guarded and well- 
considered scheme of National Indemnity would act as a powerful addi- 
tion to our resources, because it would tend to keep down the cost of 
transport, and therefore would go far in the direction of preventing high 
prices in time of war, while at the same time it would be a stimulus 
to the enterprise of British shipowners. 


I must confess that I do not see the difference between an 
indemnity and an insurance against war. We naturally look 
to insurance to indemnify us, but I am not prepared to quarrel 
with the report in regard to the wording. 

The members of the Royal Commission after having arrived at 
this conclusion evidently took fright at what they had done, and 
contented themselves with suggesting that a small expert Com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate the subject and frame 
a scheme after consultation with underwriters and others inter- 
ested in our mercantile marine. It was a clear case of ‘‘ Fain 
would I climb but that I fear to fall.’ The result of this recom- 
mendation was that in 1906, a Departmental Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of a national guarantee for the 
war risks of shipping. This committee sat under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., and took a large amount 
of evidence, and presented its report in 1908. After carefully 
considering the question of a Government scheme of insurance, 
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or indemnity against loss from capture or seizure by an enemy, 
they eventually decided that the disadvantages of such a scheme 
outweighed the advantages. 

In reference to the probable cost of insurance by the 
ordinary under-writers, the 1908 report adds :— 

‘‘ It is impossible to give any estimate of what the rates are likely 
to be in any future war in which we may be engaged, or to state with 
any approach to accuracy what the extent of the facilities would be. 
They will vary with the circumstances and the episodes of the particular 
struggle. That the rates will be sometimes high enough seriously to 
handicap particular trades must, we think, be admitted as probable. This 
will almost certainly produce some increase in the cost hoth of living and 
manufactures which may even at times be serious.’ 


What a confession for a commission to make after having 
exhaustively enquired into the subject, that at the end of the 
enquiry they confess they are as uch in the dark as they were 
in the beginning as to what the risks will be and what the cost 
of covering the risks by the shipowner will amount to. 


The Need of a State Guarantee. 


That is exactly what | have pointed out, viz., that it is the 
unknown the shipowner will fear and which will prevent him 
sending his ships to sea. The conclusion arrived at by the 
Commission to my mind supplies a very strong argument in 
favour of the State undertaking some portion of the risk. It 
will cost the taxpayer nothing in time of peace; it may cost him 
something in time of war, but only in case of capture, seizure, 
or detention by the enemy. Again I say if the State has confi- 
dence in the navy all our fears will be groundless, and the 
guarantee which the State gives will cost it nothing. Without 
such guarantee we remain in exactly the same position as we 
now find ourselves, and all the risks and losses will have to be 
found out and our difficulties solved in the hour of danger. 
Surely, this is not a safe position for a nation to be in which 
relies upon oversea carriage for four-fifths of its food supplies 
and raw materials. 

The Committee in paragraph 216 also found that a national 
guarantee would tend to prevent shipowners from laying up or 
transferring their ships, but could not of itself secure the safe 
arrival of the ships. This is self evident, but my contention is 
that without such a guarantee many ships will not go to sea at 
all, whereas if they did go to sea there is a reasonable prospect, 
if not a certainty, that they will return with their cargoes, but it 
they do not go to sea we have absolutely no prospect whatever 
of getting the cargo. 

It is because I maintain that the cargoes are vital to us 
that we should remove every object which prevents the ship 
going to sea and at least making an attempt to bring home a 
cargo for which the nation may be sorely in need. 
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The large shipping companies will undoubtedly send their 
ships to sea, but, as many of them will be employed by the Gov- 
ernment, they will, to a large extent, be under Government pro- 
tection. The tramp steamer will thus, more than ever, become 
the beast of burden which will have to carry the great bulk of 
the food for our people and raw material for our factories. The 
draught-horse is slower than the race-horse, but it is none the less. 
useful, and must be carefully cared for and _ protected— 
so must the tramp steamer be cared for, although the difference 
between her speed and that of the liner is relatively as great as. 
the difference between the thoroughbred and the carthorse. 


Altered Conditions of Naval Power. 


Before both of the Commissions referred to it was clearly 
shown by the evidence of expert witnesses, some of whom were 
eminent naval officers, that as to whether or not the British 
fleet would be strong enough to seek out and fight an enemy, 
guard our shores, and at the same time guard our trade routes 
and merchant vessels, no definite decision could be arrived at, 
but on the other hand, there was practically unanimity that under 
any circumstances there would be many captures of our vessels, 
at any rate at the commencement of the war, and for some period 
more or less uncertain afterwards.. These are grave admissions, 
but their gravity is much increased when it is remembered that 
at the time of the enquiry by both these Commissions no men. 
tion whatever was made of a possible war with Germany. The 
possibilities of war with France, Russia, and with the United 
States were freely mentioned, but at that period the existence 
of a great modern fleet belonging to Germany had not been 
discovered. I therefore maintain that, under the altered 
conditions arising from that discovery, practically all the 
evidence taken, and the reports presented by both Commissions. 
are most misleading and unreliable. 


With regard to my assertion that the existence of a great 
German fleet was not discovered until 1909, I refer to a speech 
delivered by Mr. McKenna, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
reported in Hansard 16th March, 1909, in which he said :— 


‘* The difficulty in which the Government finds itself placed at this 
moment is that we do not know, as we thought we did, the rate at which 
German construction is taking place. We know that the Germans have- 
a law which, when all ships under it are completed, will give them a 
navy more powerful than any at present in existence.”’ 


While the Prime Minister on the same date in the House: 
of Commons said :— 


‘“A year ago, I said with some confidence that whereas it would 
take the Germans thirty months to build one of these ships (Dreadnoughts) 
we would do it in twenty-four. I did maintain that we had a substantial 
advantage in the rate of construction which would always enable us to 
quickiy overtake them when the event occurred. I am sorry to say that 
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is not the case. 1 believed it to be a fact at the time at which I spoke. 
There has been such an enormous development in Germany not only in 
the provision of shipyards and slips on which the hulk of a ship can 
be built or repaired, but what is still more serious, in the provision for 
gun mountings and armaments of Dreadnoughts which are now the 
dominating type of ship. Such an enormous development is so serious a 
development from our national point of view, so that we could no longer 
take to ourselves, as we could a year ago with reason, the consoling and 
comforting reflection that we have the advantage in the speed and the 
rate at which ships can be constructed. That is a fatal and most serious. 
fact.’’ 


The Prime Minister further added :— 

‘* They (the Germans) tell us quite piainly that if we build 100 Dread- 
noughts we must not assume that they would add to their naval programme, 
and on the other hand, if we build no Dreadnoughts at all they would 
go on with their programme just as it is. If that is so, it is perfectly 
clear that there is no room for a mutual arrangement for reduction.”’ 


These are weighty words coming from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Prime Minister of this country, and | 
maintain that if these facts had been known by the witnesses 
who gave evidence before the Commissions of 1903 and 1906, 
their evidence would have been of a different character, and the 
conclusions arrived at in the reports of both Committees would 
undoubtedly have been entirely different. Therefore we are 
compelled to look at this matter to-day, not from the point of 
view of those connected with either of the Commissions, but 
from the standpoint so clearly stated in the speeches of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Prime Minister. 


Our Reserves of Supplies. 


The report of the Food Supplies Committee confirms the 
estimate that we have only about six weeks’ supplies of wheat 
and flour in this country, and only about two weeks’ supplies 
of meat, frozen meat, bacon, cheese, etc. These are perilously 
small stocks to have in reserve, as it must not be forgotten that 
the shortage would commence to be seriously felt immediately 
there was any reduction in the quantity in stock; or in other 
words, it would not be necessary to wait until the reserve stores 
had all been consumed. The most strenuous efforts will have 
to be made to keep the reserve intact, and at the same time to im- 
port sufficient food and raw material to provide for the country’s 
needs; therefore, it follows that it is not sufficient for the naval 
experts to tell us that within a month, or at the most two months, 
they could guarantee that our trade routes would be free, and 
that our ships could sail without molestation; such guarantees 
must be given from the very commencement of hostilities, and, 
in fact, they ought to be given even on the imminence of a war 
so as to prevent the panics which would certainly take place as 
soon as it was recognized that war was inevitable. 

2G 2 
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I mention these points to again emphasize the im- 
portance of placing the question of the insurance against cap- 
ture upon a Satisfactory basis at once, as it would be fatal to 
delay it until actual hostilities commenced. 


T am also of the opinion that the Food Supplies Commission 
did not give sufficient consideration to the fact of the withdrawal 
of merchant ships and their crews for Admiralty purposes, nor 
vet to the fact of the longer voyages the grain and raw material 
have to be carried. I have already called particular attention 
in this paper to these two most important points, and if we 
consider them in conjunction with the fact that I have also 
mentioned, viz., that at present there are barely sufficient vessels 
to carry on the trade of the world, as evidenced by the high 
rates of freights existing, it will become clear that it is to the 
two factors, viz., the withdrawal of vessels by the Admiralty and 
the length of the voyages, that the most serious attention should 
be given, and without such consideration, | maintain that all 
the other calculations are relatively unimportant. Experience 
has taught me to believe that a shortage in the tonnage supply 
of even I per cent. or 2 per cent. causes a rise of freights of at 
least 20 per cent., and, as the shortage increases, the ratio 
of the rise in freights increases to a considerably greater extent. 


Proposed Remedies: A Strong Navy and a State Guarantee. 


I may be asked, after having pointed out all these difficulties, 
what means I would suggest for preventing them; if I were 
asked, I would say at once that, first and foremost, | 
consider that our Navy should be made sufficiently strong, 
irrespective of cost, to make it absolutely certain that 
from the moment of the outbreak of hostilities, our shores - 
and harbours would be free from interference by hostile 
vessels, and that our trade routes would be kept prac- 
tically in a state of safety. Many seem to think that supposing 
the navy was strong enough to guarantee that our trade routes 
would be safe within three or four weeks from the commence- 
ment of hostilities, that freights would immediately fall. I am 
not of that opinion, because the interference of trade and the 
short supplies which would undoubtedly be received during the 
three or four weeks mentioned would have to be made up, and 
only those who have had to deal with the congestions which 
have taken place on the railways and at our docks owing to 
the strikes which recently took place amongst the railwaymen 
and dockers, can appreciate how difficult it is to overcome and 
deal with such congestions, and for merchants to bring sup- 
plies back to their normal condition. It must also be remem- 
bered that the interference of supplies will not be of food only, 
but also of raw material for our factories, with the consequent 
danger that we might be faced with a large number of men 
out of employment at a time when it is almost impossible to 
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provide them with the necessary work to enable them to buy 
their food. 

My second proposal for dealing with our difficulties 
would be, as I have said earlier, an arrangement by which the 
shipowners would be guaranteed against capture and seizure; 
the whole question is, however, such a difficult one that no one 
can speak with any degree of certainty as to what will or will 
not happen, as we have no data of a naval war in modern times, 
in home waters at any rate, to guide us. Frequent reference 
has been made to what happened during the Napoleonic wars 
and the more recent Crimean war, but it must not be forgotten 
that during both of these wars we practically grew sufficient 
corn at home to feed our own people, whereas we now only grow 
some 20 per cent. of our requirements. For all these reasons 
I maintain that notwithstanding the fact that we may be called 
panic mongers for calling the attention of the people to such 
vital matters, it is our duty to endeavour to awaken the public 
to the supreme importance of considering in time of peace, which 
after all is the only safe and proper time to consider them, all 
suggestions and proposals for ensuring that, come what may, 
our people shall be saved from the horrors of partial or actual 
deprivation of the necessities of life. 


DISCUSSION. 


Admiral F. A. Close: My excuse for speaking this afternoon must be 
that I have been pegging away at this matter for the last fifteen years, 
more or less. I was first to hoist the danger signal in the Morning 
Post, in my letters under thé heading ‘‘ War, Famine, and Surrender,” 
and at last, with the assistance of the Duke of Sutherland, we managed 
to get a Royal Commission appointed. What did the Royal Commission 
do? They informed the public officially that war, famine and surrender 
were not a myth, but a reality. Under those circumstances you would have 
thought that the Government and the various Government Departments 
would have taken some steps. What did the War Office do? Nothing, 
although they knew that on the outbreak of war they could not feed 
their army, so what is the good of it? Their energies were devoted to 
increasing the strength of an army which they cannot feed. And what 
have the Admiralty done? They sent nearly all the cruisers we had to 
the scrap heap before replacing them with efficient vessels; rather a 
short-sighted policy! And how does the public treat the matter? The 
public say, ‘‘ the Navy is our all in all.’? So it would be, if we had 
cruisers enough to protect our trade routes. We are therefore greatly 
indebted to the Lecturer for his paper, in which he has endeavoured to 
bring to the notice of the public the real and dangerous state of affairs. Also, 
you may ask, what have the Government done? They know the danger. 
They did worse than nothing; they tried to get through the ‘‘ Declaration 
of London.’’ The difficulties in transporting food to this country were 
great enough, but that increased it. The question was put to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the House of Commons: ‘ Are you able with 
the Navy to protect our food supplies? ’’ and he said ‘‘ Yes.” It was a 
foolish question to put, because he could not say ‘‘ No.” But it threw 
dust into the eyes of the public, which is a greater danger. We have 
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been talking about it for fifteen years, and nothing has been done; what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. The Lecturer has proposed 
that a scheme of insurance should be adopted, but that takes time, and as 
the danger is pressing, I have taken upon myself to try and arrive at a 
partial solution of the problem, and with this object in view I sent the 
following letter to the Bristol Chamber of Commerce :— 


“To the Bristol Chamber of Commerce. 
Dear Mr. President, 

The Crusade of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce against 
the Declaration of London has been so successful that I venture 
to hope they may take into consideration another and more 
certain danger which threatens our food supply. 

The Royal Commission failed to solve the difficulty, but I 
submit the danger may be postponed, and ultimately averted, if 
the Government take steps now, so that on the outbreak of war 
the six weeks’ food, which generally exists in the country, shall 
be taken possession of by the police, and doled out to the public, so 
as to prevent bread riots and surrender to the enemy, which, under 
present circumstances, are inevitable from starvation. During this 
respite, other sources of supply may be found, which want of 
cruisers must at present prevent. In the time of Nelson we had 
two million tons of merchant shipping and 400 cruisers, and 200 
frigates, who failed to give perfect protection; now we have over 
ten millions tons of merchant shipping, and only 115 cruisers to 
protect it, 40 of which are iron-clad and unfit for the work, and are 
required for service with the Fleet; 30 more are scattered all over 
the world, leaving 45 to do what 600 could not do. Admiral 
Hornby, by invitation, advised the merchants of London that we 
required 180 cruisers to protect our trade routes, and 100 more 
for service with the Fleet. I submit that the Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce do put themselves in communication with all other 
Chambers of Commerce and petition the Government to adopt 
this scheme, which will, perhaps, avert the horrors of starvation, 
the disgrace of surrender, and ruin of trade. 

Under present circumstances the Germans can starve us into 
submission without firing a shot, as stated by officers in the French 
Press before the Entente Cordiale, for it will be the German 
policy to keep their Fleet in port and send their cruisers to 
foreign ports before the outbreak of war to raid our trade routes, 
and destroy our food supply, on declaration of war. 

If prejudice could be overcome, a tunnel or tubes under the 
Channel to France might check panic on the corn market, as it 
would place the markets of Europe at our disposal, which 
difficulties of transport by shipping would curtail. 


(Signed) F. A. Coser, 
Admiral. 


Bristol, January 16th, tg912. 
P.S. The enclosed printed sheets signed by 40 Admirals, 30 
Noble Lords, and many others confirms the danger to which I 
refer.”’ 
If the Bristol Chamber of Commerce takes the matter up, and all 
the Chambers throughout the country follow suit, at last we shall find 
that what is evervbody’s business is somebody’s business. 
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Lord Ellenborough: I am afraid that if Admiral Close’s suggestion 
was adopted riots might occur. I do not think that farmers, large grocers, 
or other people would be in a hurry to give up provisions while a certain 
portion of the community were endeavouring to buy them at panic prices. 
1 shall make some further remarks on that point when I come to the 
question of storage, which I intend to touch on later. I am very glad 
that Mr. Renwick has brought this subject before us, and that he has 
reminded us of the precarious nature of our food supply. It is one that 
the country is apt to go to sleep over. It complains when it is awakened 
and reminded of it, and would like to go to sleep again. Mr. Renwick 
and our corn merchants are, I think, quite right when they say that if 
England was involved in a European war, the country must be prepared 
to see wheat, and consequently bread, go up to famine prices. 

But if that was the case when the Committee reported in 1903, how 
much more precarious is our present position. The Two Power Standard 
and the two Keels to one Standard are gone. In 1903, we were able to 
give far more protection to our commerce than we are now. We import 
four-fifths of our food supply. In 1903, the Committee reported that we 
had only about six weeks supply of wheat, and about a fortnight’s stock 
of other food in the United Kingdom. I hold the opinion that our 
greatest danger will be during the first month of war, while we are 
passing from a state of peace to a state of war. If during that time, 
we meet with no disaster, we shall go on in a state of war and get 
accustomed to it until peace returns, and I hold that if we suffer no 
disaster in the first month of war we shall be ultimately victorious. 
Even if we eventually achieve success, we shall have to go through an 
ugly fortnight before it is known what seas are open to us, and what 
seas are closed to our commerce. Yet our Statesmen, who represent an 
Electorate whose knowledge of history, of foreign countries and of war 
is very slight, make no attempt to educate the nation or to make it 
understand the tremendous risks it is running. On the contrary, they 
are committing the country to an expenditure on so-called social reforms 
which will, I am afraid, make it impossible for us to spend enough on 
our Navy to ensure our food supply. They do their best to keep the 
attention of the people fixed on their internal affairs, instead of vieing 
with one another in endeavouring to prepare the country for a struggle 
in which we may be overwhelmed, but which will probably be avoided 
if we keep up a two keel to one standard. Foreign Statesmen have some 
sense, and are not likely to go to war with us without hopes of success. 


Tue Price oF DErFeEat. 


The starvation of England means abject surrender. The poor will 
lose their freedom; the rich will lose their wealth and their freedom also. 
In future Englishmen will have to work for long hours and low wages, 
not for themselves, but to pay the tribute demanded by another nation. 
Our sufferings would not be all over when the war was finished. The 
conditions of peace, if the enemy had the best of it, would be such as 
to leave it open to the other belligerent to threaten us a second time 
with starvation, if we were to show symptoms of trying to recover our 
former position. What was left of our Navy would have to be handed 
over in part payment of an indemnity. Parts of Essex and Kent would 
be turned into an Alsace-Lorraine. 

As regards storage, some years ago I read the evidence and Report 
of the Commission and Committee on Food Supply. It was one of these 
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cases in which, to my mind, the evidence was more valuable than the 
Report. I am one of those who think it desirable to keep a six weeks’ 
stock of wheat in Government depéts, for the purpose of lessening the 
danger from famine, that may occur, and probably will occur, during 
the first fortnight or three weeks of war. Various schemes for doing 
this have been suggested, but I cannot go into them in detail in the time 
at my disposal. Some of them are to be found in the evidence given 
before the Commission. But there are other dangers connected with food 
supply besides risk of capture at sea; 20th Century war methods will 
differ from those of 100 years ago. There may be corners in wheat 
supported by the credit of the belligerent State opposed to us. If one 
man, Mr. Leiter, could nearly double the price of wheat, what could 
not be done by a nation of 40 millions of people, generalled by an astute 
civilian Field Marshal who had learned his business on the Stock 
Exchange? Our Government depéts, if established, would be a check 
on such manoeuvres. Now that we are to have a War Staff, I hope that 
it will have a Stock Exchange Department which will be able to frustrate 
such tactics! There are other things besides foods in which corners. 
might be made: a corner in petrol would be extremely inconvenient to us. 

I am totally opposed to the idea of the Government taking upon 
itself the duty of indemnifying all shipowners for their losses by capture. 
I should, however, hail the idea with delight, if I was an officer in the 
Navy of a foreign Power likely to become hostile to England. Shipowners 
ask for certainty in war. This trouble about the Declaration of London 
was brought on by shipowners who asked for certainty after the Russo- 
Japanese War. It cannot be guaranteed by anybody. There is no 
certainty whatever in war. I think that an indemnity so granted would 
probably end in the destruction or capture of nearly the whole of our 
mercantile marine, and bring the country to bankruptcy. What ship- 
owners have got to do is to have their captains taught the strategy of 
avoiding capture. Carefully selected captains, bonuses to officers and 
crews was what brought blockade-runners safely through the blockading 
squadrons of the United States during the Civil War. Owners who did 
not understand this lost heavily in consequence. The art of avoiding 
capture was a branch of seamanship with which our seamen of the 18th 
and the early part of the 19th centuries were well acquainted. Conditions 
have, however, been altered, and I should like the Admiralty to tell off 
War Course officers to lecture on it to the officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. If this art is studied in peace time, a smaller percentage of 
our commerce will be captured in war time, but of course it will be 
impossible to avoid captures altogether. If, relying on an indemnity, 
our merchant captains navigate the seas from far distant countries in 
time of war, just as they have been in the habit of doing in time of 
peace, a large proportion of our mercantile marine will fall into the 
hands of converted cruisers. Some of our ships, if full of coal, will be 
converted into cruisers themselves by the simple process of transferring 
a small gun, a commissioned officer, and a crew of, say, 40 men. The 
Confederate cruiser ‘‘ Florida ’’ detached a party of about 20 men with 
firearms, a small gun and a commissioned officer, who changed their 
ship three times, destroying the prize that they had left, as soon as they 
believed that the enemy had got a correct description of her. If there 
was an indemnity, ships would put to sea whose capture was certain. It 
would be better for our tramps to lose a little time in avoiding capture, 
than to rush on their usual courses, regardless of a state of war, relying 
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on a Government indemnity. They ought not to leave harbour, knowing 
that there are enemy’s cruisers outside, until the Navy reported that portion 
of the seas was believed to be clear of the enemy. We cannot expect 
to have all the seas clear all the time; some parts of it will be occasionally 
held by the enemy, and then as their ships leave them, other portions 
will be held by our foes until their cruisers are captured or driven into 
harbour. Now comes the question; how about the ownership of vessels 
on which an indemnity is to be paid? The question of over-insurance is 
one that underwriters and shipowners have not yet solved; they are 
still ac law about questions connected with ships that have been wrecked 
when over-insured. Then again the flag is no proof of the real ownership 
of either ship or cargo. Foreign merchants, including our enemy, will 
ship over-valued cargoes to England and claim indemnity. Our enemy 
would probably form an official War Department, composed of men 
engaged in business, for the purpose of assisting their subjects in carrying 
out frauds of this description. We should become the laughing stock 
of Europe, paying indemnities to our enemies for the ships’ cargoes 
they had taken possession of. It would really double the losses sustained 
by capture. 

The legislature of New Brunswick many years ago passed a law 
offering a reward for the nose of every bear killed in the State. They were 
astonished at the number of bears’ noses that were sent in, and on 
enquiry it was found that every hunter who killed a bear in the United 
States or in the Hudson’s Bay Territory immediately sent the nose to 
an agent resident in New Brunswick! Needless to say, the law was 
immediately repealed. In a similar way, we shall be paying indemnities 
to our enemies, for what is not British property, for it will be extremely 
difficult to frame a law to deal with claims brought under this head. 
In conclusion, I hold that nothing can guarantee the safety of our 
commerce in war, except a Navy far more powerful than that of our 
opponents. At the same time, it would mitigate the risk of famine during 
the first fortnight of war if we included the systematic storage of wheat, 
as part of our preparations for war. 


Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R.: It appears to me that 
the bedrock of our national insurance should be, and is, the possession 
of a fleet strong enough to fight and beat an enemy on his own coastline, 
and also to protect our commerce, either from regular cruisers or from 
converted ones. The old saying is true to-day, and will be true for all 
time: ‘‘ If you wish for peace, be prepared for war,’’ and the converse is 
also equally true: ‘‘ If you wish for war, be only prepared for peace.’’ 
At the same time, I quite agree with the Lecturer that some sort of State 
guarantee or national indemnity might be a very good thing. With him, 
I do not quite see the difference between national indemnity and national 
insurance; they seem to me to be practically one and the same thing, but 
great care would have to be taken in the working of any scheme. For 
instance, my view is that no payment in case of capture should be made 
until a competent Tribunal had fully enquired into the circumstances of 
such capture and had decided the real value of the ship, and also the 
actual value of her cargo at the port of shipment, not at the port of 
destination; and that payment should only be made on those bases. In 
fact, the fundamental principle should be to make the safe arrival of the 
ship far more profitable to all concerned than would be her capture. 
I see that the Lecturer agrees with me on that point. It is probable that, 
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owing to modern conditions, our next naval war will be at once sudden, 
sharp, short, and decisive. Accordingly, it would appear that the provision 
of an adequate food supply during the first few weeks of hostilities is 
the period for which we should aim to be principally prepared. 

In the discussion of a paper on ‘* Food Stuffs in Time of War ” 
in this theatre in 1903, I remarked that of all the various plans put 
forward to prevent a shortage of grain upon an outbreak of war, the 
one that most appealed to me was to offer a bonus to farmers for 
grain kept in rick. That partly agrees, I think, with Lord Ellenborough’s 
view. I also made a suggestion, one which Lord Ellenborough takes 
exception to, that in a grave emergency much might be effected by 
nationalizing, simply for a short period, the supply of food in the country, 
in the same way that this is done in the case of a beleaguered fortress. 
In time of war, if our Navy were not sufficiently strong, these islands 
would be in exactly the same position as ‘a beleaguered fortress. But, 
of course, this plan of nationalization of food could not be suddenly carried 
out; preparation would have to be made in advance for its execution, 
and this applies also to any other scheme. With regard to the defunct 
Declaration of London, I have never been in favour of any of these 
documents. I believe that in time of war we must not depend upon 
International treaties or obligations, but must trust to our own right arm 
alone. The Lecturer has drawn attention to the fact that some of our 
large lines are practically owned by foreigners. Now it is a curious 
anomaly of British law that, under the Merchant Shipping Act, no 
foreigner individually can own a British ship, but under the guise of a 
limited company foreigners can own a whole fleet of British merchant 
ships. This is a very singular fact, and one that is not generally known. 


Major Stewart Murray said that he agreed with every single word 
which Mr. Renwick had said, but he wished to add a word on the 
question of the manifesto of the corn merchants, because the bedrock 
fact of the whole question was that in the event of war they must expect 
to see wheat—and consequently bread—at famine prices. That manifesto 
was signed in two lots, by the seventy leading corn merchants of the 
Kingdom, a most convincing concensus of expert opinion. The Lecturer 
had referred to the rise of the German Navy as a new factor, but there 
was also another new factor, of which they knew nothing at the time 
the Royal Commission on Food Supply was sitting, which had come 
as a great eye-opener to them in the course of the last year, and that 
was the existence, to an extent which none of them had imagined, of 
a great population of hooligans in about the twenty chief towns of the 


Kingdom, a population existing in such strength that when they reinforced . 


any riot which might be taking place the police would be quite unable 
to deal with them. That was a factor that would have to be taken 
into serious consideration in connection with bread riots in the future. 

The paper was, he considered, a most convincing argument in favour 
of national indemnity. When war came, whatever the difficulties, what- 
ever the risks might be of a few small swindles, the country would 
absolutely insist that cargoes of grain and raw material should be guaran- 
teed. There were seven to eight million people dependent on wages of 
23s. a week and under, who could not pay a famine price for their 
food, and what did it matter if a few people managed to make a few 
thousands by a few swindles? What matter if they did? What the 
people would insist upon was that their food and their wages should 
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be guaranteed, and nobody would care in war time what else happened. 
He was convinced that national indemnity would come, and if it had not 
come before war the nation would insist upon having it during the war. 


But that did not exhaust the question. There was also the question 
to be considered of how to get the food into the stomachs of the poor 
when it arrived? He thought that in order to do that they must have a 
scheme of Poor Law organization, so that the Poor Law in time of war 
would be able to mobilize just as the Army does, and get the food into 
the stomachs of the poor. Directly war broke out they would have 
seven million people who could not pay the war price of food; probably 
another three million people, men, women and children would be thrown 
out of employment, and would come on the rates. The Poor Law 
Guardians would be faced by an enormous rush; with their present organi- 
zation they were accustomed to deal with about two and a half per cent 
of the population. In an emergency they might deal with about five 
per cent., or even perhaps seven per cent., but more toan that they 
could not do. He had worked all this out with the Associated Union 
of Guardians of England and Wales, and when he gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission, he had been backed up by the Chairman of the 
Guardians Association. He estimated that during a great maritime war 
they would have to deal with about 30 per cent., and they could not 
possibly do that unless everything was organized beforehand. The question 
required to be worked out on the object-lesson of the methods so success- 
fully adopted by the Burgoyne Commission, after two other methods 
had failed, during the great Irish famine. By this method 3,000,000 
people were relieved for eight months at a cost of £1,700,000. Cooked 
food, to prevent waste, was sold cheaply to the poor, and given free to 
the destitute only. By a similar method they could, in war time, relieve 
10,000,000 people, if required, for a period of six months, for about 
£5,000,000, an inconsiderable item in the Budget of a great national war. 
But it would require to be all organized centrally during peace time, and 
a common system settled everywhere; the State to repay to the Guardians 
what they paid for relief during war time over and above the ordinary 
peace time relief. They wanted a considerable number of helpers, who 
could be enlisted beforehand, and extra buildings marked down and got 
ready beforehand. All that could be done for nothing; it would not 
cost a penny in peace except a little paper and stationery. 


Then there was a third thing which ought to be done. Some of them 
would remember the noble offer which the Trafford Park Estate Company 
made to the Royal Commission: Mr. Marshal Stevens, the Manager of 
the Trafford Park Estate Company—one of the hardest-headed business 
men in the North of England—was sent down by his Company to propose 
to the Royal Commission that the Trafford Park Estate Company should 
put up on the Manchester Ship Canal, at their own cost and risk, enormous 
elevators on the Chicago principle, and that they would offer free storage 
of grain to the whole world, on condition that the Government would 
guarantee a rent of 6d. per quarter for so much grain as they insisted 
upon the granaries keeping at the call of the nation, i.e., they could keep 
two months’ extra supply there for about £240,000 a year. So that for 
£240,000 a year they could have a national indemnity; they could have 
a war organization of the Poor Law, and they could have two months’ 
supply kept in the wheat elevators which the Trafford Park Estate 
people would be willing to put up. 
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it was necessary in his opinion that all those three things should 
be done together, and be done at once. It could be done at a cost of 
£240,000, and then they would be safe in this matter. How any Govern- 
ment, calling themselves patriotic or British, could allow such a question 
as this to go on year after year without anything being done, when 
everybody admitted it now to be a national danger which should be 
tackled and settled, when they could do it all at a cost of £240,000 a 
year, passed his comprehension. 


Commander Carlyon Bellairs, R.N.: 1 would like to echo the remarks 
of previous speakers with regard to the great debt of gratitude this Institu- 
tion owes to 2 distinguished Member of Parliament like Mr. Renwick, who 
is also a shipowner, for coming and giving us the benefit of his views 
this afternoon. He is a shipowner of cargo tonnage, which is, after 
all, the most important tonnage that this country wants, because it brings 
us the bull of the raw material on which the working classes labour. I 
have been very much impressed, but I am afraid owing to the shortness 
of time I shall be unable to deal with the many new arguments which 
he has adduced in support of his views. He has brought forward also 
a number of points on which his main argument does not depend, but 
which, in my judgment, might possibly, in view of his great authority, 
slightly mislead public opinion. 

There is, first of all, the question of the press gang—it is a minor 
point—but he mentioned that the rules for enforcing the press gang are 
still the law of the land. There is,+however, not the slightest chance 
of the press gang ever being enforced again; firstly, because we do not 
want the type of seaman that is in the mercantile marine; we want a 
more mechanically-minded population; and if the Navy is adequately 
provided for at the beginning of a war, as the waste in the Navy during 
war will be a waste of material, provided vou have an adequate number 
of men at the beginning of the war you are likely to have more than 
enough during the war. It is the reverse to what takes place in an army, 
where the waste is a waste of personnel during the war. 

Then there is another point I should like to refer to with regard to 
the Suez Canal. Mr. Renwick has referred to the possibility of the 
Suez Canal being blocked. The resources of the Canal are such that 
it is a physical impossibility to block the Canal for a period longer than 
a fortnight at the outside. It would not be blocked by any system of 
using ships for the purpose. Similarly, even if a free hand were granted 
in the use of explosives it would not be possible by this means seriously 
to block the Suez Canal. Then Mr. George Renwick referred to armed 
merchant vessels. I cannot find out whether it is the case that any 
merchant vessels do carry their armaments on the sea, but there seems 
to me to be a very simple remedy by means of which we could prevent 
it being done in the case of foreign vessels. No foreign nation can 
possibly get on without the use of British ports. In peace time German 
ships carry on the bulk of their trade with the aid of British ports. At 
this moment we have only to agree with the Colonies (and of course 
we can enforce what rules we like, so far as the Crown Colonies are 
concerned), that no port in the British Empire will at any time allow 
facilities to foreign vessels in times of peace if those merchant ships carry 
guns on board them. They should have the right to search those ships 
in peace time. and if they find guns on board they can refuse to allow 
them to avail themselves of the privileges of the port. They already 
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have the right to search if guns are on board ship as part of the cargo, 
so that the remedy is exceedingly simple. I would urge that such a rule 
should be put in force whether it is the case that merchant ships are 
armed or not, because no one can object. Foreign nations could not 
object if they are not in the habit of arming their merchant ships. 

There is one other small point to which I should like to refer in 
connection with the quantity of shipping, where Mr. Renwick cites the 
First Lord of the Admiralty as saying that the quantity of shipping is 
just enough for the trade of the world. But there are trades and trades. 
England is mainly an exporting country because of coal cargoes. There 
are an enormous number of ships that come into this country in ballast, 
and I would therefore like to ask this question of Mr, Renwick, whether 
it is not the case that there is an enormous surplus of tonnage of ships 
coming to this country which would be capable of bringing food and 
raw material, which, of course, would be a reserve to fall back upon 
in time of war. 

As regards the general argument, I am bound to say that historically 
the arguments are against the idea of grave risks to our merchant ships, 
always provided that what Mr. Renwick stated was the first consideration, 
is borne in mind, that is, that we have an adequate Navy. Before he puts 
his system of insurance forward he demands, what he has always 
demanded, an adequate Navy. Given that, I can see historically that 
everything is against it being necessary to do much more. ‘Throughout 
the French Revolutionary War the loss of our shipping was not more 
than two and a half per cent.; and so far as I can judge from the changes 
which have occurred since, they have all been in favour of the strong 
maritime power. There is a greater certainty of information, and other 
inventions like steam are in favour of the strong maritime nation. There 
is one thing, however, which tells against us. We did in the old days, 
at the time when the Chairman and I were together at the War Course. 
then consider, I believe, that ships would have to go into port to coal 
to a great extent. Now, in operating against our commerce an enemy’s 
cruisers would undoubtedly coal at sea, or get supplies of oil at sea. That 
is a change for the worse so far as we are concerned. It enables them 
to operate on the Pacific and elsewhere to a great extent without returning 
to their home ports, but to my mind that is an argument for more and 
more cruisers. The supply of cruisers in recent years has been entirely 
inadequate. The Royal Commission of 1903, to which Mr. Renwick 
referred, based the bulk of its Report on the official statement of the 
Admiralty that we had such a preponderance of cruisers that we could 
detach two cruisers to go in chase of any one of the enemy’s that escaped. 
If that statement was true in 1903-4 I am perfectly certain it is no where 
near true to-day. The cruisers that existed then have all been made 
obsolete, not only by time, but by the act of the Admiralty itself, and it was 
their bounden duty as they made cruisers obsolete to replace them. To my 
mind there does exist the necessity for another enquiry. I am against 
enquiries generally, but if you have one bad enquiry you have to counteract 
it by having another. That is the method of Parliament. The 1903 
Royal Commission was so badly constituted that another is very necessary, 
and the Commissioners this time should consist simply of common-sense, 
broad-minded men. You should not put on to a Commission everybody 
that you can think of who is an expert in each subject. For instance, 
take the shipowners; I do not see why a shipowner should be on such 
a Commission as an enquiry into Mr. Renwick’s proposals. I think the 
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shipowner ought to be the principal expert witness. He is interested in 
the matter. All his interests are in one direction. 1 think that a 
Commission composed of common-sense men ought to be able to flog 
the evidence out of shipowners and out of naval officers who 
would come before them. I find fault both with the constitution of 
that Commission and of other Commissions; and I am sure you will 
agree with Lord Ellenborough’s criticism that the evidence given to the 
Commission was more valuable than the Report itself. 

There is one other point, if I have any time left, that I should like 
to refer to, and that is the question of the abnormal state that is brought 
about by war. That question, so far as it relates to the prosperity of a 
country, has been taken into consideration by Mr. Renwick and by Major 
Stewart Murray. In war time you are spending say, 300 millions a year 
on the war. That sum divided amongst eight millions of families is 
a very large sum, because remember it is not money which is taken out 
of the pockets of the taxpayer to-day; it is borrowed from posterity. That 
abnormal sum of 300 millions being spent in a year, which would be 
about the sum we would spend on a war with Germany, would produce 
temporary prosperity, would produce a rise of wages in every direction 
which would enable the working classes to meet the stress which might 
otherwise result. As a matter of fact, if you take previous wars in which 
we have been successful, most of the stress has come after the war, when 
we have had to foot the bill, and that is an extremely important considera- 
tion to take into account whenever we are thinking of what would happen 
to the working classes of the country during war time. The prosperity 
produced temporarily by war, during the first year of war at any rate, 
is altogether abnormal because of the huge sums which are being disbursed 
by the Government, which sums are taken out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers of the future and not of the present, or only to a small extent 
of the present. 

There is another abnormal point to whith I wish to refer. We are 
endeavouring, simply because of economic quibbles, to face the rivalry 
of Germany out of present revenue. But in one sense there is a virtual 
state of war existing at this moment. Germany is facing it by borrowed 
money. A quarter of the Navy Estimates for years past, and a half of 
the ship-building money has been financed by the Germans of the future, 
because it is borrowed money that has financed all that great expenditure. 
We are trying to meet this rivalry out of current revenue, and at the 
same time we are meeting all those other demands to which the speakers 
have referred for social reforms. I think we ought to face the situation 
like men, and float a naval loan of at least fifty million pounds, and 
determine to build the ships which are necessary. We have only to look 
back to the time when we were very much weaker, when 18 millions 
of people faced Napoleon at the head of 60 millions. Did they flinch? 
No, they spent a thousand millions in beating him, and yet to-day we 
find people who flinch at an expenditure of only two million pounds. 


Captain Osborne, R.N., said that from the history of 1911, two facts 
stood out clearly, that war was still possible, and that starvation was 
very near them. He proposed to concentrate his remarks upon what he 
thought would happen to them in the first fortnight of a great naval war, 
which, in their economic position of being almost entirely artificially fed, 
seemed to him to be the period of the greatest danger. History had no 
precedent for their present condition, forty-five millions of people cooped 
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up in these small islands, with from five to eight weeks’ supply of food, 
and with only about the same quantity of raw material for the factories. 
They had not got ‘‘command of the seas’’; this was a most important point, 
the general notion in the country being that they had got it. Even in 
the House of Lords a responsible Minister (Lord Lucas), arguing against 
Lord Roberts’ proposals for National Service, had said, ‘‘ If we lose 
command of the seas we starve.’’ Surely a man in the position of Lord 
Lucas should know that in the event of a great naval war, there would 
be no command of the sea for them until they had fought and gained 
it, and the time during which command of the seas was in dispute would 
be to them one of deepest anxiety. 

They had only, as he had said, five to eight weeks’ supply of food 
in this country, and there was at present absolutely no organization to 
control even this small supply when war breaks out. 

In all human probability, with the knowledge of there being so little 
food in the country, all who could, would, at the outbreak of war, buy 
up as much food as possible, producing immediately large increases of 
price and a shortage, the result being that in a day or two, the Poor 
Law organization would be overburdened; millions of the poor who now 
existed hand-to-mouth would commence to starve, to be followed in but 
a few hours by many more millions, who, from the awful chaos that 
must come to all business, would be thrown out of work. Panic and 
riot must be the outcome of such a condition of the populace. The people 
would, in such circumstances, be tried beyond the power of humanity 
to bear their sufferings, and peace at any price would be demanded, 
meaning the extinction of the British Empire. At the outbreak of war 
there must be interruption to commerce; a war in the North Sea would 
close all the ports from Aberdeen to London. The ramifications of such 
an interruption are numberless, and if thought out, appalling. England 
being the hub of the wheel of the commerce of the world, a great war, say 
with Germany, must produce such chaos in all banking and commercial 
circles in the country as to be indescribable. Let them imagine London under 
such a condition, the hundreds of miles of streets in which each house 
contains a daily bread winner, thousands of whom must, on the outbreak 
of war, be thrown out of employment, and with food at the same time 
at famine prices. 

The whole condition as he had portrayed it was a possibility, he would 
say a certainty, should war come upon them as they were situated; it 
was simply an awful probability. 

No fleet short of one that would make war impossible could save 
them from this misery, for however advantageously their fleet might be 
disposed, there must be interruption to commerce; there would auto- 
matically be enormous rises in premiums of insurance, and they had not 
the least idea of the attitude of shippers, save that naturally they would 
be very nervous of the risks until they saw how the conflict was going. 

They could not feed forty-five millions by irregular methods, such 
as blockade-running; though national indemnity for loss of shipping would 
probably help to induce some shippers to risk their ships, it could not 
absolutely insure the arrival of food, and, as he had said, they could 
bear no irregularity; their ‘‘ daily bread ’”’ they must have. 

They would perhaps ask him what he proposed should be done. There 
were, to his mind, only two solutions, either to build a navy that would 
make war impossible; this might look like ‘‘ funking ” a fight, but when 
forty-five millions of people were unorganized internally, and in such 
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a state economically as they were, they could not face a great war at 
all; or they must have a fleet so large that in all probability it would come 
out victorious in the end, and they must have with it an organized 
food supply to assist the people until the command of the sea was won. 
He did not believe that either course would be pursued; no, most certainly 
not, unless the country became imbued with the knowledge of the danger. 
They had seen, the other day, forty thousand women march to Downing 
Street to obtain their desires, the importance of which was as nothing 
compared to this utterly vital question, so if forty or a hundred thousand 
of London’s citizens marched to Whitehall, and demanded from the 
Prime Minister that they should be made safe from what might be 
the Cataclysm of history, some notice might be taken of this most awful 
question of our Food Supplies in Time of War. 

Prof. J. H. Biles said that he very much regretted that during this 
discussion there had not been anyone present from a Government Depart- 
ment who couid give them some views on what the Government or official 
position was in regard to the matter. He thought, generally speaking, 
that people who approached this subject forgot that war was, after all, 
a relative thing. They were always thinking what a blue funk they were 
in themselves, and they were forgetting the state the other fellow would 
be in. I[t appeared to him that though there was no certainty about the 
thing, yet, as they stood at the present moment, the chances ought to be 
in their favour, that soon after the outbreak of war they would establish 
that command of the sea which at first was in doubt. While that was 
being established there was as much chance for their merchant ships as 
for those of the enemy. Now, if the critical time was immediately 
following the declaration of war, then it was quite evident they would 
have large numbers of ships approaching this country ready to deliver 
food supplies and raw materials. The question was, would they get in 
or not? The inside zone of danger of the North Sea would perhaps be 
more difficult to get into, but the outside zone was not so difficult. The 
ports along the west coast could be reached, and the food supply in the 
country no doubt could be well enough handled to prevent their being 
in extremis. 

One of the difficulties that had been pointed out by the Lecturer was 
the question of armed merchant ships attacking their trade, their ships. 
It seemed to him that the only way to meet that risk was to put guns 
on board their own ships. Such a reply must be more effective from the 
side of the Mercantile Marine that had the greatest number of ships. 
The only point about that which had not perhaps been considered as fully 
as it might be was the difficulty of getting guns for those ships. That 
seemed to point to the desirability of creating a reserve of guns. 


The Chairman: And the strength of thé ships to carry them. 


Prof. Biles said he thought they might assume that their merchant 
ships generally were strong enough to carry guns sufficient to destroy 
other merchant ships without much preliminary work being done to them. 
He thought that when old warships were scrapped they might easily 
retain some of the guns for use on board of the merchant ships, which, 
at some future time they might be glad to arm for the purposes of main- 
taining their trade, or even for maintaining the command of the sea for them. 
It appeared to him with regard to the question of indemnity and insurance 
that the matter would adjust itself very shortly after the outbreak of a 
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war. If on the outbreak of a war it was found that ships could not go 
to sea on account of the risk which they incurred, which risk underwriters 
would not undertake, then it seemed to him that the Government would 
be compelled to step in immediately and take over that risk. If, on the 
other hand, underwriters would supply the necessary cover, then Govern- 
ment action would be unnecessary. 


The Lecturer, in reply, said: I cannot complain of the criticisms on 
my paper. I think upon the whole they have been much too friendly. 
I would have preferred that they had been a little more searching and that 
many of my arguments had been refuted. I embodied in the paper that 
I read the views of myself and a good many of my friends who are 
tramp shipowners as to what we thought might happen in the event 
of war. Probably we have exaggerated some points and under-estimated 
others, but on the whole I think you may take them as the views of the 
ordinary tramp shipowner. From the discussion I think I may say we 
have gathered this point, that everyone of us is agreed that the best 
course to adopt to protect our commerce is to increase the Navy and 
make it sufficiently strong to make us absolute masters of the sea. That 
undoubtedly is what we would all like to see. But, on the other hand, 
there also seems to be a concensus of opinion that we have not got sufficient 
ships, and especially that we have not got sufficient cruisers, and it is 
because we believe that we have not sufficient that we ask for a considera- 
tion of the question of an indemnity. The noble lord (Lord Ellenborough) 
who gave a most excellent criticism of the paper, said he was afraid that 
some of us might benefit unduly if we had such an indemnity; that we 
might be induced to take risks that we ought not otherwise to take. 
I may inform the noble lord that all of us who have considered this subject 
are quite agreeable that if the Government pays the piper they should 
call the tune; in other words, if they give us an indemnity they should be 
able to say: ‘‘ We give you an indemnity upon condition that you act 
upon certain well-defined rules. If you depart from them it is at your 
own risk.’’? I think that would be a reasonable proposition to lay down, 
because, after all, shipowners are not philanthropists. | They build ships 
to make money; they build ships for their own purpose, and if the State 
requires them the State will have to pay for them. Insurance is a purely 
voluntary act on the part of the shipowners. There is no law to compel us 
to insure; there is no compulsory Insurance Act; we do not expect to get 
od. for 4d., but we do expect that if we send our ships to sea at a time 
when we ourselves do not think it is prudent to send them, and the 
Government says ‘‘ We want you to send them,”’ then we say to the 
Government ‘‘ You must indemnify us.”’ I think that is a proposition 
that is perfectly plain. I hope the necessity will never arise, and I think 
we are justified in calling attention to it. 

I was delighted to hear a criticism from my friend and former colleague 
in Parliament, Commander Bellairs. He mentioned that he thought I was 
exaggerating the danger of the Suez Canal being closed by the sinking 
of a single ship, and he thought there was no ship that could be sunk 
that could not be removed in a fortnight. A great deal would happen 
in a fortnight in time of war, and it might even be more than a fortnight. 
I have been told (I am not speaking from personal experience because 
I have never seen the Suez Canal, although I hope to do so soon) that 
one single ship heavily loaded, possibly loaded with a cargo of ore or 
stone, would stop the Suez Canal. I hope such a thing never will happen, 
but it is within the range of possibility. 
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Then he mentioned that he thought I was perhaps not justified in 
thinking the press gang was still in existence. I am not sure whether it 
is or is not, but I was told by a pretty good authority that it still was in 
existence if the Government cared to put it into force. Then I want to 
refer to the remarks made by my friend, Prof. Biles. He mentioned that 
we seemed to forget that if we were at war and our commerce was in 
jeopardy, the enemy would be in equal jeopardy. Yes, but there is 
this difference, to which I want to call the Professor’s attention, that it is 
life and death to us that our ships should be upon the sea, whereas it is 
not life and death to nearly all the nations with whom we might probably 
be at war. They have land frontiers over which they can get their supplies. 
Germany, for instance, has Antwerp and Rotterdam; Rotterdam is one 
of her very greatest ports, the port into which she imports an enormous 
amount of food stuffs. 

Prof. Biles also mentioned the fact that large quantities of ships come 
into our ports in ballast, and that they might bring grain. I do not know of 
any ships that come in ballast from ports where there is grain. They come 
in ballast after having discharged their cargoes of grain upon the Continent, 
and in many of our British ports there are no loading facilities. They 
come in fleets to the coal ports. 

These are the main points, I think, that we have discussed, and we 
have arrived at this conclusion, that we do want an adequate Navy, and 
we do want to awaken people to this danger. It is no use to say, ‘ It 
has not happened in the past.’’ It may happen in the future. We 
cannot afford two, three, or four weeks in which to discuss it when war 
has broken out; we want to discuss it now in time of peace, and now is 
the time to discuss it. If my paper has done something, however little, 
to call the attention of the people of the country to this important fact, 
my work will not have been in vain. 

I just want to conclude by saying that since I wrote the paper I have 
been supplied with the Balance Sheet of: the International Mercantile 
Marine Company to the 31st December, 1g10, the last Balance Sheet 
issued. It is dated from 51, Newark St., Hoboken, New Jersey. I told 
you that at that time that Company owned some half million tons of 
shipping. This Report tells us that, ‘‘ the number of vessels now in the 
Company’s services is 124, representing a gross tonnage of 1,087,370 tons, 
to which will be added, when the six steamers now building are completed, 
79,000 tons gross, making in all a total tonnage of our own and subsidiary 
companies of 1,158,270 tons, classified as follows :—One sailing ship 1,814 
tons gross; 24 steamers under 5,000 tons gross; 64 steamers between 
5,000 and 10,000 tons gross; 32 steamers between 10,000 and 15,000 tons 
gross; 3 steamers between 15,000 and 20,000 tons gross; 4 steamers between 
20,000 and 30,000 tons gross; 2 steamers, the ‘‘ Titanic’’ and_ the 
‘‘ Olympic,’’ of about 45,000 tons gross each.” 

Gentlemen, I maintain that is a danger to this country, and it is 
a danger intensified when we remember that attached to that Report 


are these words, ‘‘ The International Mercantile Company’s fleet.’’ 
There is a star against certain of these ships. What does the star mean? 
It gives the explanation at the bottom of the list: ‘‘ These ships starred 


are jointly owned by Messrs. Shaw Saville and the Albion Co., Ltd.’’ 
Again I say the absorption, or practical absorption, not only of the ships 
engaged in the Atlantic trade, but the ships engaged in our New Zealand 
and Australian trade constitutes a danger—a danger that we must not 
lose sight of, and we shall only feel how great those dangers are when 
we are engaged in war. 
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{ hope the result of this paper will be that it will be freely discussed 
and freely’ criticised, and that it will do something to awaken people to 
what is undoubtedly a great danger to this country. 


The Chairman: In the first place I do warmly sympathise with the 
speakers who have been in favour of arming our own merchantmen. 
It has always been a source of absolute surprise to me that, having as 
many ships in our own merchant navy as the whole of the rest of the 
world put together, we do not make use of this enormous power. Instead 
of being, as it is, a source of weakness, I would have it a source of strength. 
In the first place, 1 would add to the mail subsidy a clause that every 
ship which carried the mails or received a subsidy for carrying the mails, 
should also carry guns, and a proportion of their crew who could use 
them, not necessarily for aggression, but to protect themselves from any 
aggressor. Then as regards the arming of tramp steamers, I should 
leave that to the owners of the steamers, and IJ think the Government 
might say, ‘‘ If you evade capture you will get a reward for coming 
into port. If you put up a fight or evade capture then we will reward 
you and indemnify you if you are captured or sunk.’’ It is almost 
impossible to suppose that a tramp steamer carrying even only two six- 
pounder guns if attacked by a merchant ship armed with six-pounder 
guns would not be able to inflict some damage on her opponent, and beat 
her off. The réle of the armed merchant steamer preying on commerce 
is not to fight, and while she is running away her quarry can fire at her. 
So that I say it is almost impossible to suppose that the aggressor can 
get away unscathed; some damage will be done to her by the other 
ship’s guns, and she will at any rate most likely be beaten off. I am 
afraid a great many of my colleagues are totally at variance with me 
on this subject of putting guns into merchant steamers, but I hold to my 
view, and I think that if we had our magnificent merchant navy suitably 
armed no one could profitably assail it. You may be quite confident that 
our men-of-war can deal with the other ‘‘ bona fide ’’ men-of-war, and 
then the merchant ships, if armed, can look after themselves if assailed 
by armed merchantmen of the enemy. My argument is that we should 
have enough cruisers to seek out and to meet the cruisers of the enemy 
and sink them; wherever they have a cruiser that we should have a 
cruiser, or two cruisers if necessary. Any way, the Navy is responsible 
for ‘‘ downing ”’ the men-of-war, and I say the merchant navy should be 
responsible for ‘‘ downing ”? the enemy’s armed merchantmen. Of course, 
if the Navy has time also to seek out the enemy’s armed merchantmen 
it will naturally do so, but their first business is to deal with the men- 
of-war, find them and sink or capture them. 

As regards the danger of the first fortnight or first month in the 
matter’ of food panic, that is undoubtedly the most pressing danger. 
In my humble opinion I wish the Government would issue a Memorandum 
to all the County and other Authoritative Bodies, such as the County 
Councils, the Urban Councils and the Municipalities to deal with the 
subject. The Government could say that there is a possibility—they need 
not put it too strong—that when war is imminent, or in war time, a 
large number of the people in their respective districts will be hard up for 
food, and perhaps have no money to pay for it, and that the Municipal 
and other Authorities above mentioned should think out and prepare 
an organization and have it ready pigeon-holed for dealing with such a 
difficulty. Such a condition may be brought about by war, it may be 
brought about by strikes, but anyhow, every Municipality and every 
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County Council, &c., should have the power of putting in force a system 
which will conserve the food in the district, which will have the means 
to acquire buildings, and to set them apart for the purpose of storing 
the food. We should have Municipal guards ready to guard the food, 
and have a system inaugurated, whereby people could obtain food at 
the prices they could afford to pay for it. There should be some sort of 
agreement with the Government, that in the first instance, the Municipality 
or Urban Council, or whatever body it may be, shall be able to give 
notes of hand to pay the merchants and shopkeepers for the food they 
acquire, and that there shall be some arrangement made with the Councils 
and Municipalities for the repayment of the money to them. We must 
all recognize that there is this danger to be provided against, and while 
we have the opportunity in peace time, I say we ought seriously to consider 
and organize it. We must do so at once. If prices rise we are face to 
face with seven million starving people. That is what we have to look 
out for; and if we neglect to provide food for this seven million starving 
people panic and riot will be the result, and just as the fleet, which you 
paid 43 millions for in the last Navy Estimates, is about to achieve a2 
glorious victory over your enemies, the Commander-in-Chief will get a 
wireless message saying ‘‘ You must stop; we have made peace.’’ That 
is my view of the case. And if everyone present will do his or her utmost 
in their districts to promote and provide for this pressing need, I believe 
we shall accomplish something and save a disaster. I will conclude 
these remarks by asking you, ladies and gentlemen, to join me in thanking 
Mr. Renwick most cordially for his able paper, and also those gentlemen 
who have so ably assisted in the discussion. 
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JAPAN. 

(1) Military Expenditure.——(2) Organization.—(3) Armament and 

Equipment.—(4) Training and Manceuvres.—(5) Communications.—(6) 
Colonial Forces.—(7) Miscellaneous. 


(1) MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
THE total military estimates for 1912-13 amounted to 
£95543,043- 

As compared with the financial year of 1911-12, there was a 
decrease in the total of the estimates of £501,033; an increase 
of £51,542 in ordinary expenditure as against a decrease of 
£552,575 in extraordinary. The increase in the former was 
due to expenses in connection with repairs to barracks and 
schools; the compilation of the war history; the provision of 
reserve arms and ammunition; preparations for war and the 
introduction of the two years’ system. 

The decrease in the latter was due, generally speaking, 
to the policy of retrenchment of the present Government. 

The principal headings under which economies have been 
made are as follows :— 

New buildings; upkeep of barracks, offices, schools, etc. ; 
the purchase of land; aeronautical experiments; the restoration 
of the Army to its antebellum condition; Army remount depots ; 
troops in Korea; gratuities to troops engaged in the subjuga- 
tion of the savages in Formosa. 


(2) ORGANIZATION. 


Wak MINistRy.—Lieut.-General Baron Ishimoto succeeded 
General Terauchi as Minister for War, and was succeeded 
by Major-General Oka as Vice-Minister. 

The regulations regarding one-year volunteers have been 
altered so that, on passing the final examination, they go to 
the reserve with the rank of sergeant, instead of sergeant-major. 
On the first occasion on which they are called up they are again 
examined and, if successful, are raised to sergeant-major; and 
on the second occasion, after a final examination, they are 
promoted to 2nd lieutenant. 

An alternative course for one-year volunteers has been 
instituted, by the terms of which, a man can, on application, 
continue his colour service for a further period of three months, 
at the conclusion of which, if successful in his examinations, 
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he goes to the Reserve as a 2nd lieutenant. He is in this case 
exempt from being called up again for training. 


(3) ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


INFANTRY.— The new rifle which was issued last year to 
units has not yet been taken into use. 

ARTILLERY.—A new pattern mountain gun of which the 
details are not yet accurately known is about to be issued. It 
was manufactured at the Osaka gun factory. 

ENGINEERS.—The new steel pontoons for the engineer arm 
have now been issued. They are fitted with detachable pro- 
jecting arm and knob whereby they can be propelled by the 
bent Japanese oar, known as the ‘“‘ yulo.’’ Anchor boats can 
also be improvised from pontoons by fitting them with a small 
oil engine and screw propeller. 

SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT.—A new pattern transport cart of 
heavier build than the old one is to be issued by degrees, one- 
eighth of the old pattern ones being condemned yearly till 
December, 1917, when all will have been replaced. The points 
in which the new cart differs from the old are:— 
(a) Greatly increased size of wheels, whereby the axle tree 
is raised higher from the ground; (b) number of spokes 
increased to 15; (c) a much slighter ‘‘dish’’ in the wheel; 
(d) increased width of tyre; (e) a much broader wheel track ; 
(f) the body of the cart shorter and wider; (g) the cart support 
is a single iron bar instead of a forked one. The authorized 
load for this cart is 410 Ibs. . 

UNIFORM AND EQuIPMENT.—New pattern heavy entrench- 
ing tools, which are still under trial, were issued last August. 
In each pannier box are packed 12 shovels, four picks and 
two axes. The boxes are of iron, with eight holes in the 
bottom for drainage, and are furnished with rope handles and 
chains for attaching to the saddle. 


(4) TRAINING AND MANCEUVRES. 


Musketry.—The musketry course has _ been altered, 
increased rounds being allotted to the shorter ranges, (200 and’ 
300 metres). Rapid firing has been abolished from the regula- 
tion courses. If a fire unit commander wishes to increase or 
decrease the rate of fire, he gives the word ‘‘ Quicker’’ or 
‘*Slower.’’ Accuracy of marksmanship is not thought to be 
compatible with a rapid rate of fire. The annual allowance of 
rounds has been increased from 145 to 150. 

In the ‘‘ Honour Musketry ’’ competition, the flag is now 
awarded to the best shooting regiment in the brigade, instead 
of, as formerly, to the best shooting company. It was found 
that captains of good shooting companies were inclined to 
specialize in musketry to the detriment of other branches of 
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training, and that in the worse ones it was, comparatively 
speaking, neglected. The change was made to obviate this, 
and to ensure a level excellence of marksmanship throughout 
regiments. 

Combined sights (100 metres difference) are employed at 
ranges Over 1,000 metres, when the range is difficult to estimate. 

Small paper megaphones have been introduced for shouting 
orders while firing is in progress. 

ARTILLERY.—Regulations for practice at aeronautical 
targets have been introduced into the Heavy Artillery Manual. 

Mana:uvres.—In addition to the Grand Manceuvres which 
took place in the vicinity of Kurume in the island of Kyushu, 
from the 11th to the 15th November inclusive, Interdivisional 
manoeuvres were held between the 4th and 16th Divisions, in 
the country between Kioto and Osaka, from the 1o9th-21st 
November. Manceuvres were carried out by the Telegraph 
Corps during the month of May at Maebashi, in Joshu province. 
Special Engineer manoeuvres were held at Hijudai, in the 
island of Kyushu, during the month of September. 


(5) COMMUNICATIONS. 


Rai_tways.—Through communication by rail has now been 
established between Fusan and Mukden, the bridge over the 
Yalu having been completed in November. 

Osaka has now been brought into direct connection with 
Niigata on the N.W. coast by the completion of that section 
of the Chu-o-sen between Nakatsugawa and Shiojiri. 

CaBLes.—A new cable connecting Moji (near Nagasaki) 
with Tamsui in Formosa was opened on the 27th December. 

TELEGRAPHS.—Wireless telegraphy is now being investi- 
gated by the Committee formed last year, known as the Army 
Wireless Telegraphy Research Society, under the presidency of 
Lieut.-General Ochiai (Inspector of Engineers), which has about 
20 members, mostly Engineer officers. The committee has 
purchased an equipment for two wireless stations from the 
United Wireless Telegraph Company, U.S.A. This equip- 
ment is not, however, suited to military purposes, and has been 
established at Nakano experimentally. 

The Iwata pattern Field Telephone is being superseded by 
the Ericson ‘‘ Field Telegraph-Telephone Instrument, type 
M.A.60 (No. 396).”’ 

The Telegraph Corps is in process of augmentation, and 
a considerable amount of building of barracks, etc., in connec- 
tion with it is going on at Nakano. They should be ready for 
occupation during the course of next year. 


(6) COLONIAL FORCES. 


‘Regulations for Korean officers and men” have been 
published in the Official Gazette. This would appear to fore- 
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shadow the raising of Korean troops beyond the 600 infantry 
and 100 cavalry doing duty at Seoul, as bodyguard to the ex- 
Emperor. 

Conditions in Korea have greatly improved, and_ the 
country may be said to be completely pacified and resigned to 
the annexation. The middle and lower classes are beginning 
to appreciate the security to life and property which they enjoy 
under Japanese rule, by comparison with what they had to 
endure under the old régime. The Governor-General, General 
Terauchi, having been relieved of his duties as War Minister, 
is now able to devote his entire energies to the organization 
and government of the country. 

The pacification of Formosa is progressing slowly. The 
stubborn resistance of the savages and the wooded and moun- 
tainous nature of the country make it seem probable that 
operations will be protracted. 


(7) MISCELLANEOUS. 


The alliance with Great Britain was renewed for a further 
term of ten years from August last. The new arbitration clause 
gave rise to a certain amount of dissatisfaction at the time in 
Japan. 

The Katsura Government resigned office in August, and 
a Government was formed by Marquis Saionji. It has at last 
been realized that Japan has of late been spending more than 
she can afford, and rigorous retrenchments are being made, 
whilst many important projects, such as the conversion of the 
Tokaido railway to the standard gauge, have been postponed 
indefinitely. 

There was at one time considerable friction between the 
two services, both requiring an increased grant in the Budget, 
the Army for the raising of two fresh Divisions for service 
in Korea, and the Navy for fresh battleship construction. 

For the above reason it seems improbable that the wishes 
of either will be gratified, though the claims of the Navy are 
the more likely of the two to meet with recognition. 

Japan has sustained a severe loss by the death of Marquis 
Komura, in November. The treaty of peace with Russia was 
concluded by him, and he was undoubtedly one of the ablest 
diplomats that the country has produced. He was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs under both the Katsura Cabinets. 

Work is being pushed forward on the construction of the 
new naval base in Chinhai Bay. Ai large station, including 
barracks for 600 sailors, naval workshops and a dry dock has 
been laid out. In view of the policy of retrenchment of the 
present Government, the completion of the work is likely to 
be retarded. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
(1) Military Expenditure.—(2) Organization: Infantry; Artillery; 
Telegraph Troops; Machine Gun Sections.—(3) Aeronautics.—(4) Sup- 
plies and Transport.—(5) Recruiting.—(6) Horses.—(7) Communications. 


(1) MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


THE following figures show the military expenditure for 


1g1i-12, and for the preceding year :— 
Increase or 








Haiti + asia Decrease. 

Total Normal Estimates w= £21,854,591 £231444,465 +£1,589,874 
Special Estimates Sis ie 3339333 1,000,000 +666,667 
Grand Total ... we. £22,187.924 £245444,465 +£2,256,541 





(2) ORGANIZATION. 
Infantry. 

For many years past, twenty of the infantry battalions 
stationed in Bosnia and Herzegovina have been maintained 
on a “higher peace establishment ’’ of 133 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men per company, as against the 
normal 97. 

The number of battalions on this higher establishment 
has now been increased to twenty-nine, provision having been 
made for five of the additional battalions in the estimates 
for 1909, and for the remaining four in those for 1911. 

A change similar to that recently introduced in the ‘* Com- 
mon ’’ Army is now being introduced in the Austrian Landwehr. 
Provision has already been made for the appointment of four 
colonels, six lieut.-colonels, and eleven majors as ‘‘ Stabsoffi- 
siere fiir Schiess-und Waffenwesen ”’ in the Austrian Landwehr, 
so that 16 out of the 35 regiments of ordinary Landwehr infantry 
and all five regiments of Landwehr mountain troops have now 
field officers employed in that capacity. 


Artillery. 


NARROW-TRACK FIELD BATTERIES.—AII those field artillery 
regiments which are likely to be required for mountain warfare 
have recently been provided with certain additional articles 
of equipment which will enable them to transform half their 
batteries into narrow-track field batteries for mountain warfare. 

INCREASE OF HEAvy FIELD ARTILLERY.—Provision was 
made in the estimates for 1911 for the increase of the heavy 
field artillery to 14 brigades, each of two 2-gun! batteries, 
but it is understood that this change is not actually to take 
place until the spring of 1912. The increase in the number 
of brigades will then enable one brigade to be allotted to each 
Army Corps except the XVth and XVIth. It is believed 





1 These may be made into 4-gun batteries. 
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that the batteries are to have four guns in time of war. This 
change necessitates an increase of 345 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, and 159 horses. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY.—On_ the 
ist May, 1911, a new Mountain Artillery Regiment, No. 7, 
with headquarters at Ragusa, was formed out of those units of 
Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 6, which belonged to the 
XIVth Army Corps, t.e., out of the three mountain-gun 
batteries stationed at Gravosa, Ragusa and Sinj respectively, 
and the two mountain-howitzer batteries stationed at Teodo. 
No new batteries having been formed in connection with this 
change, Mountain Artillery Regiment No. 6 has been left with 
only six mountain-gun batteries and no mountain-howitzer 
batteries. 

On the same date, ten Divisional Staffs were formed for 
the mountain-gun batteries in Mountain Artillery Regiments 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, and a new 3rd Mountain Artillery Brigade 
Staff was formed at Mostar. 

The mountain artillery now consists of 36 gun and 10 
howitzer batteries. 

The above changes entailed a total increase in establishment 
of 27 officers and officials, 90 N.c.0.’s and men, and 24 troop 
horses. : 

Telegraph Troops. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TELEGRAPH TROops.—In accordance 
with an Army Order of the 28th September, 1911, the telegraph 
troops, which had hitherto formed part of the Railway and 
Telegraph Regiment, were organized in a separate unit known 
as the ‘‘ Telegraph Regiment en cadre.*’ At the same time 
the designation of the remainder of the old Railway and 
Telegraph Regiment was changed to ‘‘ Railway Regiment.”’ 

Under the new organization the Telegraph Regiment en 
cadre consists in time of peace of: (1) The Regimental Staff; 
(2) Four battalions en cadre (each consisting of a battalion 
staff and four companies en cadre, which together form a 
battalion telegraph school); (3) One wireless telegraph 
section; (4) One one-year volunteer school; (5) One experi- 
mental section; (6) One store accountant unit; (7) One 
Ersatz battalion cadre. 

The regiment also provides: 16 corps telegraph cadres; 
12 fortress telegraph cadres; 1 cadre for the Fortress Telegraph 
School; 1 cadre for the Infantry Telegraph Course; and 
cadres for permanent wireless telegraph stations. 

The total establishment of the Telegraph Regiment en 
cadre is provisionally fixed at: 68 officers, 14 officials, 458 
non-commissioned officers and men, 18 horses. 


Machine Gun Sections. 


INFANTRY MACHINE GUN SEcTIONS.—Further progress has 
been made during 1911 with the provision of infantry machine 
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gun sections, so that now 358 out of the 467 battalions in the 
“Common” Army, and all the battalions in the Austrian 
Landwehr and Hungarian Honved are provided with sections. 
The sections have two guns each, except in the case of those 
belonging to the fifteen battalions of Austrian Landwehr Moun- 
tain Troops, which have four guns each. In the ‘‘ Common ”’ 
Army and in the Hungarian Honved, a certain number of the 
sections do not exist permanently as units in time of peace, but 
are only mobilized periodically for training at manoeuvres, etc. 

It may be mentioned that provision was made in the esti- 
mates for 1911 for an increase of nine pack-animals in the 
establishment of sixty machine gun sections belonging to the 
‘*‘Common’’ Army, presumably in those belonging to the 
sixty battalions of the ‘‘ Common ”’ Army (other than Bosnian- 
Herzegovinian battalions) stationed in Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
Dalmatia. 

The number of machine gun sections permanently or 
periodically organized in the Austro-Hungarian Army is now 
as follows :— 

Infantry Sections of two machine guns each. 


“Common” Army oe .-- 345 (197 permanently, 148 periodically.) 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian Troops 13 ( g permanently, 4 periodically.) 
Austrian Landwehr... sos 104 (all permanently.) 

Hungarian Honved _... -.. 109 ( 28 permanently, 81 periodically.) 
Making a total of si .-» 571 (338 permanently, 233 periodically.) 


In addition there are 15 Mounted Infantry Machine Gun Sections of 
4 guns each belonging to the Austrian Landwehr. 





Cavalry Machine Gun Sections.—Four new cavalry machine 
gun sections were formed in the spring of 1911, and four 
additional new sections have been formed more recently. There 
are now altogether sixteen cavalry machine gun sections in the 
‘‘Common’”’ Army and two in the Hungarian Honved, each 
of four guns. 

(3) AERONAUTICS. 


ARMY AERONAUTICAL SERVICE.—Regulations for the organi- 
zation of the army aeronautical service (Luftschifferwesen des 
k.u.k. Heeres) were issued in September, 1911. 

According to these regulations the service consists of :— 

(a) The Aeronautical Section (Luftschifferabteilung). 

(b) The Fortress Balloon Sections. 

The Aeronautical Section forms part of the Communication 
Troops Brigade; the Fortress Balloon Sections are affiliated to 
the Fortress Artillery. 

The Aeronautical Section consists of : The Headquarters ; 
The Instructional Section; The Technical Section, including 
the Gas Factory, the workshops and the Store Depét. 
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The duties allotted to it include :— 

(a) The study of all aeronautical questions at home and 
abroad ; 

(b) Experimental trials; 

(c) The training and registration of personnel; 

(d) The care of Government flying machines, airships, 
etc.; ‘ 

(e) The purchase, testing and taking over, and to a limited 
extent the manufacture, of aeronautical materiel ; 

(f) The preparation of training manuals, handbooks, etc. 


(4) SUPPLIES AND TRANSPORT. 


IMPROVED QUALITY OF RATION BREAD.—Orders were issued 
in June, 1911, to the effect that the ration bread for issue in 
all army corps districts (except the XNVIth) was in future to 
be made out of rye flour from which twenty per cent, bran 
had been extracted ; and that for issue in the XVIth army corps 
district was to be made out of rye flour of the above quality, but 
mixed in the proportion of two to one with wheat flour, from 
which 15 per cent. bran had been extracted. 


It has since been laid down that 100 kg. of rye should 
produce 77 kg. of rye flour, which should suffice for 77.77 
loaves of 1.4 kg. each, t.e., for 155.54 bread rations of .7 kg. 
each. (1 kg. = 2.2 Ibs.). 

SUBSIDIZING OF Moror TRANSPORT VEHICLES.—A sum 
of Kr. 400,000 (416,667) was provided in the estimates for 1911 
as a first instalment towards a sum of Kr.°4,000,000 (£167,667) 
to be expended “‘ during the next few years ’’ on the subsidizing 
of civilian motor transport vehicles. 

According to a pamphlet entitled ‘* Regulations for the 
subsidizing of motor transport vehicles for use in war,’’ issued 
with Army Orders of the 28th March, 1911, the War Depart- 
ment undertakes to subsidize a limited number of motor 
transport vehicles of a certain type, paying the owners Kr. 4,000 
(£167) towards the initial cost of each vehicle, and in addition 
an annual grant of Kr. 1,000 (£42) for a period of five (or in 
exceptional cases six) years towards the working expenses. 

The motor vehicles to be subsidized must consist of the 
motor vehicle proper and a trailer. The former must be 
capable of carrying a load of at least 3,000 kg., the latter one 
of at least 2,000 kg. They must be capable of travelling with 
the above loads on sound roads with. any gradient up to 1 in 
6.25. The weight of the motor vehicle empty, but fully 
equipped (including the driver, 100 kg. of petrol, and 30 kg. 
of oil) must not exceed 3,000 kg., that of the trailer must not 
exceed 1,600 kg. Not more than two-thirds of the weight 
of the motor vehicle (whether loaded or empty) must fall upon 
the rear axle. 
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The vehicles must be capable of travelling at a maximum 
speed of 16 km. (10 miles) an hour, and at an average speed 
of 10 km. (6 miles) an hour. They must be capable of carrying 
petrol and oil sufficient for a run of 200 km. (120 miles) on bad 
roads in a hilly country. The track of the wheels must be 
1,360 mm. (45 inches). 

Trials were held in October and November, 1911, in order 
to determine the firms which were to be authorized to supply 
motor vehicles for subsidizing. The trial run of about 1,200 
miles, from Vienna through Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Upper Austria, and Styria back to Vienna—the last part of the 
route being through hilly countrvy—lasted seventeen working 
days, interspersed with nine rest davs, and resulted in four 
Austrian firms being authorized to construct vehicles for 
subsidizing. 

These four firms received authority to construct altogether 
611 motor vehicles of the approved type, and it is probable 
that Hungarian firms will receive authority to construct about 
35 in addition. It is calculated that, with the sum of money 
which it is proposed to spend, the War Department will, at 
the end of five years, have upwards of five hundred subsidized 
motor vehicles at its disposal, provided of course that a sufficient 
number of persons are forthcoming to purchase motor vehicles 
upon the terms offered. 


(5) RECRUITING. 


Recruit CONTINGENTS.—The various recruit contingents 
for the year 1911 were the same as those for the preceding 
year, viz. :—- 


‘““Common’”’ Army.—Austria ae 59,024 
Hungary _... 44,076 
103, 100 
Austrian Landwehr.—Landwehr, less 
l'yrolese Landesschiitzen o 19,240 
Tyrolese Landesschiitzen _... on 730 
19,970 
Hungarian Honved.—Honved rok 12,500 





Total 135,570 





(6) HORSES. 


RemMount Farms.—Regulations for the organization of 
remount farms were issued in March, tg11. There are seven of 
these farms, together capable of accommodating 4,150 horses. 





1 Since the above was written 61 have actually been subsidized. 
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The farms are intended for the reception of remounts which, 
when purchased for the army, are too young to be drafted 
to units—e.g., three-year-olds or occasionally two-and-a-half- 
year-olds. Each of the farms is commanded by a field officer 
of cavalry. The personnel is divided into two sections, viz., 
the military section and the farming section. The former 
includes all the officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
who belong to the army; the latter, the civilian officials and 
employés—farm labourers, &c. The rank and file of the 
military section are furnished by the cavalry. Men detailed 
for this purpose must have at least one year’s service, must 
have passed their drills, and must be of very good character. 


(7) COMMUNICATIONS. 


Proposep New RaliLways IN Bosnia.—A Government Bill 
was laid before the Bosnian-Herzegovinian Landtag in Novem- 
ber, 1911, to provide for the construction of the following new 
railways :— 

(1) From Brcka via Celic to Tuzla, with a branch from 
Celic to Bjelina and Raca; (2) From Banjaluka to Jajce; (3) 
From Novi to Bihac. 

As the existing line from Novi to Banjaluka is of normal 
gauge, it is presumed that (2) and (3) w i be constructed with 
a similar gauge, and that this will be the commencement of the 
introduction of the normal gauge throughout the railway 
system of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is probable that the 
intention is to construct in course of time two north and south 
normal-gauge lines through Bosnia and Herzegovina, one along 
the existing narrow-gauge line, Brod—Zenica—Sarajevo— 
Visegrad, and the other on the general line, Novi—Banjaluka— 
Jajce—Bugajno—Mostar—Matkovic—Trebinje. 











BELGIUM. 


(1) Military Expenditure.—(2) Organization.—(3) Aeronautics.—(4) 
Armament and Equipment.—(5) Recruiting.—(6) Fortresses and Fortress 
Manceuvres. 

(1) MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
IQIO-I1 IQII-12 Increase 

Army Estimates: £2,398,000 £2,594,000 £196,000 

(Sums converted at 25 francs to the £ sterling.) 


The bulk of the increase is under the heading of extraordin- 
ary expenditure, and accounted for chiefly by the following :— 


Barrack construction ee a ... £120,000 
Partial rearmament of the field artillery of 

the 5th Division ... pice apa ... 80,000 
Armament for Antwerp cae ‘io ... £120,000 


Aviation School bi ied wi a £2,500 
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A Royal Decree of 6th June, supplemented by an Army 
Order of 1oth August, provides for the suppression of the 
Reserve Brigades, and the constitution of each active regiment 
in 4 battalions of 4 companies. 

This reform is effected by sending the 4th company of each 
of the three battalions of a regiment to the new 4th battalion, 
which will also receive a cadre company from the reserve bat- 
talion. The 4th companies of battalions will be skeletons, the 
men being trained in the other three; their establishment will be 
in time of peace—two officers (one captain and one lieutenant), 
three under officers, two corporals and one trumpeter. The 
4th companies will be made up for camps and manceuvres. The 
strength of active companies in peace will be 72 men, in war 
260. 

In the Carbineers each active battalion (there are four) 
sends its cyclist company to the new 5th battalion, and receives 
a cadre company from the reserve battalion. 

These changes came into effect on the 1st October, 1911. 


(2) STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION. 


The peace strength of the Army according to the estimates 
for 1912 is :— 

Infantry, 25,113; Cavalry, 5,372; Artillery: Men, 8,316, 
Field Guns, 204; Other arms and departments, 4,825, including 
4,825 civil personnel, and excluding officers, who number 3,540. 
Total 43,626. 


(3) AERONAUTICS. 


All aeronautics in the Army have now been placed in the 
hands of the engineers, the company of ‘‘aerostiers.”’ 

The scheme by which a dirigible was allotted to each fort- 
ress (Antwerp, Liége, and Namur), the third airship being 
constructed by the Engineers, has not advanced. 

The two existing airships have been laid up most of the 
year in Brussels. It is probable that the ‘‘ Belgique ’’ suffers 
from some serious technical defect. 

A new hangar has been built on the plan of Walryk, the 
headquarters of the company of aerostiers at Antwerp, and the 
existing accommodation is therefore as follows :— 


Length Breadth Height 


1 Brussels ... ... 104m. 36 m. 36 m. 
2 Antwerp ../) Boom. 28 m. 32 m. 
3 Antwerp (Walryk) 75 m. 16 m. 20 m. 


The military School of Aviation was created by an Army 
Order of 18th February last, and placed under command of the 
O.C. aerostier company, of the Engineers. 

The School is established at the Polygon of Brasschaet, 
close to the artillery practice ground, and was opened on the 
3rd May. 
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The Director is Lieutenant Nelis, an aviator of repute from 
the Farman school, who has an assistant holding the same 
certificate. 

There are six officers doing the course. They must be 
unmarried, under thirty, and have at least two years’ service. 
They receive frs. 350 per month, in addition to their ordinary 
pay. The mechanics at the school are all military. 

Pilot certificates are given by the Belgian Aero Club, which 
has now a Flying School near Brussels (Berchen). 

The accommodation at the Military School consists of three 
or four hangars, the officers living in the neighbouring artillery 
barracks. 

There are three Army aeroplanes, two Farman (Military 
type), and an ‘‘Aviator’’ (Decaters biplane). All these were 
to have taken part in the Army manceuvres. 

There have as yet been no accidents. 


(4) ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


The estimates for 1912 provide for the rearmament of six 
batteries of the 5th Division. 


The following guns were delivered in August for the Ant- 
werp defences :— ’ 

4 24-cm. howitzers from St. Chamond. 

4 28-cm. (long) guns on disappearing mountings. 

4 28-cm. (long) guns on casemate mountings. 

Large orders for ammunition (S.A.A.) have been placed 
with the Fabrique Nationale. and the Societe Russo-Belge at 
Herstal and Liége, to make up the deficit in the reserve, which 
is variously estimated at 12 to 40,000,000 rounds. 

A field-service uniform of a grey colour, with helmet to 
match has been issued on trial to a small section of cavalry and 
infantry. 


(5) RECRUITING. 


Of the 61,072 men inscribed in 1910—not including 2,322 
volunteers of the military age—the Army received in round 
numbers 14,900 conscripts. 

During 1910 the mean peace effective reached 40,314 or 
1,867 men more than in the preceding year, but still 2,500 below 
the strength required by law. 


This number of 40,314 was made up as follows :— 


Contingent... - ey ia os ines 
Volunteers... a ae ro - eee 
Volunteers re-engaged ee ie 4,349 
Re-engaged men of other categories +5" an 
Pupils x xd re Ae ‘ie 452 
Recalls : 660 


Civil personnel i 2 ait 1,326 
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Owing to the political crisis, the class of 1909 due to go 
to their homes on the 15th September were kept back for about 


20 days. 


(6) FORTRESSES AND FORTRESS MANCEUVRES. 


‘Towards the end of August, in consequence of the politi- 
cal crisis and pressure brought upon the Government, measures 
were taken to strengthen Li¢ge and Namur. 

Wire entanglements were erected round the detached forts, 
and a company of infantry was placed in each of the forts at 
Liége, and half a company in those at Namur. 12 Hotchkiss 
machine guns and 1,800,000 rounds of ammunition were sent 
to each place. 18 field guns of either 9.7-cm. or 7.5-cm. (tir 
accéleré) were sent to Liége, and 60 of a light nature to Namur. 

The 6th Regiment of Artillery from Louvain is destined for 
Liége as soon as accommodation is ready for it. 

Owing to an outbreak of foot and mouth disease there were 
no large manceuvres last year, but fortress manoeuvres were 
held at Antwerp, Liége and Namur from the 4th to 8th 
September. 


FRONTISPIECE. 
A HERO OF FONTENOY. 


This portrait is of special interest. It represents a private in the 
Highland Regiment (Black Watch), whose distinguished prowess and 
valour at Fontenoy were rewarded, the day after the battle, by a com- 
mission in the same corps. The portrait is taken from\a plate in a 
rare work at the British Museum entitled: ‘‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and 
Illustrations of Remarkable Persons from the Revolution in 1688 to the 
end of the Reign of George II.,’”’ by James Caulfield (London, 1819-20). 
The plate in question bears the words R. Graves, fecit. In the notice 
of Robert Graves (1798-1873) in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,”’ 
it is stated that this well-known line-engraver, in his early years, executed 
some pen-and-ink facsimiles of rare prints for Caulfield’s aforesaid work. 
By some error, either on the part of the original engraver, or on the 
side of Mr. Caulfield, the Christian name of private Campbell is given 
as ‘‘ James ” instead of ‘‘ John.’’ Mr. Caulfield has repeated this error 
in the brief notice which accompanies the portrait of the brave High- 
lander in the former’s valuable book. In the ‘‘ Records of the 42nd 
Highlanders,’’ by the late Richard Cannon, and in the ‘‘ Black Watch,”’ 
by the late Archibald Forbes, LL.D., it is stated, in almost identical 
words, that during the battle of Fontenoy: 

‘“The Duke of Cumberland.... observing a Highlander who had 
killed nine men making a stroke with his broadsword at the tenth, when 
his arm was shot off by a cannon ball, the Duke applauded the skilful 
swordsmanship displayed by the man, and promised him a reward ‘of a 
value equal to the arm.’ ” 

VOL. LV!. 21 
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Curious to say, neither Cannon nor Forbes add the name of the valiant 
Highlander after narrating the above incident; but both writers refer 
elsewhere in the aforesaid ‘‘ Records ” to a ‘‘ Mr. Campbell, who received 
an ensigncy for his gallantry at Fontenoy.’? Cannon and Forbes also 
identify this same hero with the private John Campbell who, with Gregor 
McGregor of the same corps, performed the broadsword exercise before 
King George, and a number of General Officers, in the great gallery of St. 
James’s Palace, soon after the Highland Regiment had been formed. After 
careful research, the present writer can only trace one commission having 
been bestowed by the Duke of Cumberland from the ranks of the Highland 
Regiment directly after Fontenoy; this was dated 1st May (Old Style), 
1745, the day following the battle, and the recipient was John Campbell, 
who then received an ensigncy. The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1745, contains this notice from a London paper: 

‘* H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland made a private man in the 
Highland Regiment a lieutenant (sic.) he having killed nine Frenchmen 
with a broadsword, and made a stroke at the tenth when a ball took 
off his left arm.”’ 

It was this notice which led Mr. Caulfield into the error of 
saying that private Campbell had been given a ‘‘lieutenancy in 
the Highland Regiment in which he had so bravely distinguished himself.” 
This same chronicler adds the interesting information about Mr. Campbell 
that ‘* there was scarcely a village throughout the Kingdom but had the 
walls of its cottages decorated with the portraits of private Campbell, 
the brave Highlander, and Tom Brown, the valiant Dragoon.”’ 

It need only be added that Ensign John Campbell of Fontenoy fame 
was promoted lieutenant 4th October, 1746, and captain-lieutenant 16th 
April, 1756. On the 8th July, 1758, Captain John Campbell of the 42nd 
Highlanders was killed, with many officers and men of his corps, at the 
unsuccessful attack on the fort at Ticonderqga, in North America.— 


CHARLES DALTON. 
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ANYONE who has come here expecting to hear a lecture in 
finished sentences and polished periods will be grievously 
disappointed. | am not an orator, and for the last few months 
I have been speaking to audiences of old soldiers who cared 
nothing for words, but wanted the objects of the National 
Reserve explained to them in the plainest of plain English. 
Therefore if | appear very colloquial, | apologise once and for 
all, and plunge at once into my subject. 


The National Reserve is a Military Directory. 


Before discussing the way of raising the National Reserve 
in a country district, let me very shortly describe the objects of 
the organization. Every year many thousands of highly 
trained soldiers leave the Colours to pass into the Army Reserve, 
and in a short time are free of the Army altogether, while a 
considerable number of men buy their discharges and in like 
manner become free from further military obligations. In the 
same way, a large number of Special Reservists, Yeomen, and 
Territorials of all branches leave the Service every year, and by 
the extraordinary system hitherto in force, these men, many 
of whom are the most highly trained soldiers in Europe, have 
been allowed to pass into civil life without any sort of record 
being kept of their addresses or their movements. To remedy 
this state of things the National Reserve has been called into 
existence. The chief object of the National Reserve is to form 
a register of the names and addresses of ex-soldiers and sailors, 
in order that in the case of a national emergency, such as a 
threatened invasion, Government would be able to write to 
them, and invite them to turn out for the defence of the country. 
It is always impressed upon the men that they must clearly 
understand that by registering their names and joining the 
National Reserve they undertake no sort of liability for service 
in any capacity whatever. They simply hand in their names 
and addresses to be kept in a book for future reference. They 
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give the War Office no hold upon them. All that the Govern- 
ment can do is to let them know that the country is in a “ tight 
place,’’ and to ask them if they are prepared to turn out to 
take their share in the defence of England. But if they are 
unable or unwilling to do so they cannot be compelled to turn 
out. That is the main point of the National Reserve as it 
stands at present—to get hold of the names and addresses of 
men who have served a certain number of years in the Army 
or the auxiliary forces—(to use the old fashioned term for the 
unprotessional branches of the Army), so that the Government 
shall know where to write to them and invite them to take up 
arms ii an emergency arises. Subsidiary to this, but still 
important, is the wish of the originators of the scheme to bring 
the ex-soldiers of all arms and branches of the Army together ; 
to promote good feeling and esprit d’armée among them, and 
to show them that their past services have not been forgotten 
altogether. In pursuance of this policy there is no limit to the 
age to which men may remain on the roll of the National 
Reserve. Years after they have become too old to be of any 
use, either in the field or in any other capacity, they may 
continue to be members. In fact, they may remain on to the 
very day of their death, not as effectives, but as honorary 
members; and I find that the old men, who join simply as 
honorary members, are very much gratified by the knowledge 
that they are still in some way connected with the Army. Later 
on [ shall go into the figures and show the enormous number 
of trained men there are scattered about the country; but before 
I go into those figures (which, I may observe, I shall cut as 
short as possible, because statistics are: very dull!) I should 
like to point out that there are a great many worthy people, 
fellow countrymen of ours, who, knowing nothing of war, 
consider that this business of registration, of collecting men’s 
names and addresses, is perfect nonsense, and that all that is 
needed in an emergency is to rely on the spirit of the country. 
In point of fact, they think that Lord Haldane, or whoever 
the Secretary of State for War may be, would only have to 
stamp with his foot on the ground, like Pompey, and ‘‘ armed 
legions would dart from the soil ’’—that he would be able to 
call upon an enormous supply of trained, organized, and 
disciplined men. That is a beautiful fallacy! Imagine a mass 
of well-intentioned citizens all darting up at the same time, 
clamouring for arms, clamouring for equipment, clamouring 
to know where they are to go and what they are todo. Why, 
the chaos at the beginning of the South African War would 
be order compared with such a state of things! All that we 
wish to do is to register the names, so that if the War Office 
or the, Government make adequate preparations beforehand for 
the organization of all the material we are collecting, the 
National Reserve shall be used, not as fresh legions, but as 
reinforcements for those troops detailed for the defence of the 
United Kingdom. 
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Origin of the National Reserve. 


The idea of forming retired soldiers of all branches of the 
Service into a reserve of veterans was originated some years 
ago by Mr. St. Loe Strachey and a band of his patriotic friends 
in Surrey.1 Up to the last moment I had hoped that Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey would have been here to-day to speak about the 
inception of this great movement, but fortunately for us our 
Chairman, General Sir Edmund Elles, was working hand in 
hand with him at the time, and he will no doubt be able to give 
us a very valuable retrospect of what was then done. The idea 
caught on so well in Surrey that (I think) in 1910 a parade of 
Surrey veterans was held, at which Lord Roberts, Lord 
Haldane, and a number of other distinguished personages were 
present. They were so much impressed by the potential value 
of these ex-soldiers that the Government authorized the forma- 
tion of a reserve, to be called the Veteran Reserve, a name 
which has now been changed to the National Reserve, and the 
movement, as far as it is known and understood in Great 
Britain, is beginning to make headway. 

The figures that Iam now going to give you will show what 
has been done up to the present, but I think when you consider 
what the population of great Britain is, you will say that the 
results are not by any means remarkable; not because there is the 
slightest want of spirit on the part of the men who are eligible 
to join, but simply because the question has not been put before 
them clearly and intelligibly. _ Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Secretaries of the Territorial Force Associations, the bodies 
entrusted by Government with the raising of the National 
Reserve, I am able to put before you the figures which show 
the amount of registration done up to the 31st December, 1911. 
In England the number of officers and men who had given in 
their names was 59,336; in Scotland, 10,548; and in Wales 
1,479, making a total of 71,363 men. I particularly wish to 
emphasize the fact that we know that at least 39,000 out of these 
71,000, and probably a much larger number, are ex-Regular 
soldiers. Those of you who have the synopsis of the lecture 
in your hands will see that there is a note at the top of the 
appendix, explaining that a great many of the Territorial 
Associations did not send in their returns fully made up, so 
that it is impossible to say anything more definite than that 
71,363 men have registered, but as I have already said, we know 
that at least 39,000, and probably many more of them, were ex- 
soldiers of the Regular Army. 

To deal with England first; it appears that in round 
numbers the City of London and the County of London, which 
are working in co-operation, and the County of Middlesex have 
together registered rather more than 22,000 names, or nearly 





1 Since this lecture was delivered I have received a letter from Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles Ford, V.D., in which he states that in 1907 he originated 
this, or a similar scheme in London.—c. LE M.G. 
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one-third of the whole output of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
These figures ought to be considered with some degree of care, 
because they show how very little work has been done in most 
parts of the country. Surrey, of course, has done well, as she 
has 4,200 names on her list, and so has Kent, with 4,550. The 
counties in the South and West of England are also fairly 
satisfactory, but neither the capital nor any other English 
county can compare with Oxfordshire, which, with a population, 
according to Whitaker’s Almanac, of 198,000 souls, has regis- 
tered over 1,600 men, of whom 600 were ex-soldiers. If London 
and Middlesex together had done as well as Oxfordshire they 
would have turned out over 60,000 National Reservists. These 
figures are good; but here are some unsatisfactory ones. 
Lancashire, out of a population of 4,800,000, has only produced 
5,500, of whom 1,300 or 1,400 have been raised by the energy 
of one Volunteer Officer in and around the town of Burnley, 
who has got 1,300 or 1,400 Reservists to his credit! The three 
Ridings of Yorkshire, with a combined population of four 
millions, only muster 229 Reservists; the 300,000 inhabitants 
of Berkshire are represented by 54 men; while Lincolnshire, 
with more than half a million people at its command, can only 
produce 37. It is perfectly obvious in those counties the work 
has not been done; that is the plain English of it. In Scotland, 
Edinburgh heads the list with the magnificent total of 4,600. 
The City and County of Aberdeen with 1,380, and Ayrshire 
with more than 1,230 names have both done well; but for the 
rest of North Britain the figures are disappointing, especially 
from Glasgow, where only 383 men have been found willing 
to register their names. The Welsh returns are so small that 
they are not worth discussing. 


The Country not yet thoroughly interested. 


From the details to be found in the appendix, it appears 
that, with the exception of a few towns and a few counties, 
the country at large has not yet properly appreciated the 
importance of the movement; and consequently the work of 
registration has not been properly taken in hand, but when 
public interest is roused there is no reason to doubt that the 
names registered will amount to hundreds of thousands, for 
the number of men scattered about the Kingdom who have been 
trained to arms in a greater or less degree is enormous. Take 
the Regular Army first. Ever since the introduction of the 
present system, by which a soldier enlists for so many years 
with the Colours and so many more in the Army Reserve, a 
vast number of thoroughly trained soldiers, many of them 
seasoned by experience in actual war, have passed through the 
ranks and then been lost sight of among the civilian population. 
The returns for the last eight years show that, excluding the men 
who, during their service in the Army Reserve, bought their dis- 
charges or were discharged for misconduct or bad health, no 
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smaller number than 92,000 men, or an average of about 11,600 
have left the Army Reserve every year, not because they were no 
longer good, useful soldiers, but automatically, simply because 
their engagement had come to an end. The numbers of ex-Militia 
and ex-Yeomen are considerable, and those of the Volunteers 
are very remarkable. During the ten years ending 1907, when 
the Volunteers became Territorials, about 14,000 or 15,000 men 
took their discharges every year before they had completed three 
years’ service; and during the same period 320,000 Volunteers, 
or an average of 32,000 a year, retired after serving for three 
years and upwards. Of those 320,000 men, about 64,000 had 
been in the Force for more than eight years, and were conse- 
quently respectably trained troops. Surely these figures prove 
that there is an enormous supply of trained and partially trained 
men to be had if people take the trouble to look for them and 
register their names. Though the returns from the Territorial 
Forces Associations are by no means complete in every respect, 
they show, as I have already said, that at least 39,000 out of 
the 71,000 men registered have served in the Regular Army, 
and it appears that more than 700 ex-Blue Jackets and Marines 
are on the roll of the National Reserve, and that 400 men who 
served in the Forces of the Oversea Dominions and Common- 
wealths have also joined. Roughly speaking, the Regular 
Services have found four-sevenths of the whole, while the 
output of the unprofessional part of the Army, that is to say, 
the old Militia, the Yeomanry, the Special Reserve, and the 
Territorials, only amount to three-sevenths, a result which 
cannot be considered as very creditable to the zeal and energy 
of the unprofessional branches of the Service. 


Value of the National Reservists. 


In discussing this subject in the country, I have often met 
specimens of that large class of worthy Britisher who know noth- 
ing about the Army, and whose idea of a veteran—an old soldier 
—is entirely derived from the old Chelsea pensioners whom they 
have seen toddling about the streets of London. These people 
say ‘‘ What is the use of getting the names of all these old 
soldiers? What good would these old fellows be in war? 
How could they help to defend the country in case of invasion ?”’ 
These objectors do not realise that the National Reserve is 
not composed of old and worn-out men, but that the majority 
of its members are in the prime of manhood—at least, such is 
my experience, and I have seen many of them. A large number 
are men who have recently passed out of the Army Reserve 
at the expiration of their 12 years engagement; they are splen- 
did fellows ; they are the most highly trained soldiers in Europe, 
and they possess an enormous advantage over any Continental 
troops in that a very large proportion of them have been shot 
over, numbers of them in more than one campaign. Their wits 
have been sharpened in the service, and they have returned 
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to civil life with a wider outlook than that of the average citizen ; 
their health, if shaken by service in the tropics, has been 
restored when they have returned to their native air—in a word, 
these men are soldiers whom any regiment would be proud 
to receive, and any officer proud to command. So much for the 
old soldiers, the ex-Regulars. 

The unprofessional soldiers, though obviously far from 
being as well trained and as well disciplined as the old Regulars, 
are still of considerable value. The Yeoman can ride and 
shoot; those of them who are farmers (and certainly in the 
Counties most of the Yeomen still are farmers) understand 
the management of horses; they hunt, and they are not lost 
if you dump them down on a strange piece of country. They 
are men of good stamp, used in a way to command, as they 
are in the habit of being obeyed by their own farm labourers, 
thus they know the value of discipline, and are an efficient 
and valuable body of men. The old Volunteers and present 
Territorials are intelligent fellows of a good class, and their 
various handicrafts would make them extremely useful in a 
National emergency, not merely as fighting men, but in the 
various departments of the Army. Many of them would be 
very welcome reinforcements to the artisans of the Service, and, 
like the Yeomen, a percentage of them, appreciable, if not large, 
served in the war in South Africa.» With regard to their ages, 
the men, Regular and unprofessional, up to 45 would be fit 
to go back to the ranks. You will remember that the men 
between 35 and 45 years of age were those whom the Americans 
found in their great Civil War to be best able to support the 
hardships and strain of war. A very.large number of the 
National Reservists are between those ages. For the older 
men abundant employment would be found in guarding 
bridges, railway stations, stores, magazines, and all the rest 
of those innumerable jobs which crop up on active service, and 
which sap the strength of the units by calling away numbers 
of men from the ranks to do work which older men are perfectly 
competent to perform. 


Results of Work in Dorsetshire. 


I am sorry to have to occasionally talk about my 
own work in Dorsetshire, but the reason is that I have 
fuller figures about my own County than I have been able 
to obtain from elsewhere, and I think they are germane to the 
question. Therefore, as an example of the sort of material 
which is being collected, let me give you very shortly the 
particulars of the National Reserve in my County, which is 
probably typical of many other agricultural districts in England. 
On December 31st, 1911, there were on the roll in Dorsetshire, 
34 officers, and 793 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men. Of the 34 officers, 13 have been in the Regular 
Army, the others in the unprofessional Services. Thirteen of 
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them have been on active service. Of the 793 warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men, 16 have been in the Navy 
or the Marines; 283 in the Regular Army; 31 in the Militia; 
113 in the Yeomanry; 348 in the Volunteers and Territorials, 
and two in Oversea corps. One hundred and seventy-three of 
these men have seen active service. Their ages are—under 45 
(that is to say up to the very prime of life), 462; between 45 and 
55 there are 184, and over 55 there are 145. If we take these as 
examples of the sort of men who are to be had all over England, 
if not for the asking, at any rate, for the seeking, it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that in those who are eligible to join 
the National Reserve the country possesses an ultimate reserve 
which only requires proper organization to become an invalu- 
able asset in national defence. 

And now to turn to the immediate object of my lecture, 
the raising of the National Reserve in a country district. In 
the discussion which will follow this lecture I hope we shall 
get valuable information from those who have had _ wider 
experience than mine, for I have only been in charge of the 
registration in Dorset since October, and I hope there are many 
officers here who have been at work in their Counties much 
longer, and who will be able to give us many hints. Yet in 
the hope that my personal experiences may be of use to those 
who have not yet begun operations seriously, I vertture to talk 
about my own work. 


Experiences as Recruiter. 


Let me begin by saying that I started handicapped by being 
a stranger, for I had only been three months in the County 
when, just after the Coronation, I was asked to raise a company 
of National Reservists in the litthe town of Sherborne, where 
I live. The first thing obviously was to get to know the men 
eligible to join, and with the help of two or three energetic 
ex-N.C.0.’s I made out a list of all ex-Regulars and ex-Volun- 
teers of whom I could hear, and in order to start friendly 
relations invited them to a smoking concert. To show that 
there was no political feeling in the movement, | got a strong 
Radical, who was also an ardent ex-Volunteer, to take the 
Chair, and thus smoothed over the political question at once. 
During the concert, he and I, and some other old soldiers 
who spoke, explained the object of the National Reserve very 
carefully to the men. We emphasized that there were certain 
social advantages to be gained by belonging to the National 
Reserve; how the Government was going to give badges by 
means of which we could all be identified; how that the men 
were to be allowed to form clubs without any money being 
provided with which to do it. They were also told that they 
might form shooting clubs, and that the Government would 
allow ten rifles per shooting club and ammunition at cost price. 
[A local wag, when he heard that the ammunition was to be 
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obtained at cost price by men, the bulk of whom were earning 
from 16s. to 19s. a week, remarked that it was rather like the 
man in the Bible, who said to the poor man “‘ Be ye warmed 
and fed,’’ but forgot to give him even the Good Samaritan’s 
twopence !] Curiously enough, what pleased the men very much 
indeed was to know that we might render military honours at the 
funerals of registered veterans. } 

At this concert more than 60 registered their names, and 
for days afterwards my house was besieged by men demanding 
to be registered, and who came provided with lists of old 
comrades whom they said [ had better hunt up. I did hunt 
them up, with such good results, that at the end of the year 
the Sherborne register contained the names of 175 of all ranks 
raised out of a population of 8,000 souls. But I should like 
to point out to anyone who is thinking of taking on the actual 
work of recruiting, that though it is extremely interesting, it 
is uncommonly hard work. I found that the Regulars for the 
most part were quite ready to sign, once they became satisfied 
that I was a decent sort of person, and not likely to be trying 
to humbug them, but a great many of the Volunteers required 
more than one visit. They liked to talk the thing over care- 
fully ; they wanted to have it all explained to them; they wanted 
their wives to hear about it, and to feel quite sure if they put 
down their names and addresses, that the Government was 
not going to snatch them up, and embark them next day for 
Cape Town or Hong-Kong. But once they were satisfied that 
the War Office had no such dark intentions they began to sign 
on. The Yeomen were a very hard nut to crack; they are a 
very conservative set, who are disposed to mistrust new things 
and new people. They said: ‘‘ This man has not been here 
long; he does not hunt—we will see about it.’’ However, 
gradually their hearts have begun to thaw, and we have not 
only recruited a great many for our local company, but have 
been able to induce a total of 131 Yeomen to join in the County, 
and we are getting in more of them every day. 

When you are trying to enrol men you have to be ready 
to meet the time-honoured argument that there is no need to 
register their names, because every Britisher would turn out in 





1 In our little town we have already had two such funerals. One 
was of a young fellow who had been in the Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
who staggered into the workhouse infirmary one day feeling very ill, and 
died shortly afterwards. His people were so poor that the man was going 
to be given a pauper’s funeral. The veterans of Sherborne said ‘* This 
shall not be.’’ We turned out a number of men; his bier was drawn by 
sergeants, one of whom had been a colour-sergeant in his old regiment; 
a number of men followed him to the grave; the coffin was covered with 
the Union Jack, and he was buried, not as a pauper, but as a soldier. 
The other was of an old Marine, who had been bed-ridden many years. 
The National Reservists are now raising a little fund to supply wreaths 
at future funerals.—G. LE M.G. 
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case of need, but my experience is that if you put it to them 
as a question of business they very soon understand the answer, 
and that answer is: ‘‘ How on earth can the Government know 
what preparations to make in the way of providing arms, equip- 
ment, and so on, and make its plans for availing itself of your 
services unless it has a rough idea of how many men in each 
locality are likely to turn out?’’ You have also to try to beat 
into their heads that they are not assuming any liability by 
registering their names; but it is very difficult to make some of 
them realize this. I have known an_ ex-Regular—a very 
intelligent fellow—to take six weeks to decide whether or not 
he would sign. I said to him: ‘‘ You know you are only 
giving your name and address for us to write to you in case 
of need.’’ He replied, ‘‘ All right, sir; I will think about it.”’ 
Finally he came to me and said: ‘‘ Well, sir, I have made 
up my mind; if things is bad with the country, I shall turn 
out, and so here goes; I sign on. But I was not going to 
sign on and bind myself until I felt I was justified, because 
I have a wife and six children to think of.’’ Although we print 
in large letters at the top of the registration paper which the 
men sign a statement that they are not bound to turn out and 
fight, except at their own free will, large numbers consider that 
they have assumed a definite military obligation. I mention 
this to show the excellent spirit there is among those eligible 
for the National Reserve, who, as I have said, are to be found 
if you take the trouble to go and look for them. 


Readiness of ex-Regulars to Join. 


Some of my recruiting experiences may be of interest to 
officers who take up the work in the future. I have never 
received anything but friendly politeness at any one of the 
numerous houses and cottages I have been into in Dorsetshire, 
even from those wives who were most determined that their 
husbands should have no more ‘‘of that soldiering.’’ The 
Volunteers seemed pleased at my call: the Regulars were much 
gratified at a visit from an officer. Take one instance. I 
heard that there were several old soldiers in a village in my 
neighbourhood. I wrote to one of them to ask if he could help 
me, and in two or three days, I went to the place, and on the 
outskirts met a man with old soldier stamped all over him. I 
said: ‘*Can you tell me where Mr. Bill Smith lives?’’ The 
fellow looked at me and said, ‘‘ Are you the officer, sir, as 
wrote Bill Smith about this ’ere National Reserve, because if 
so, we want to join?’’ I went on to see Bill Smith, who was 
out, but his wife was at home, and I had not been there more 
than two minutes before she produced his medals. While we 
were talking, the next door neighbour came in to say that her 
husband was out, and would I like to see his medals too? Then 
an ex-guardsman passed, who had settled in the village; he 
was brought in, and we began to talk about his regiment— 
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luckily I knew some men in it, and we swore eternal friendship. 
Next I went to see the big Yeoman; he took me to see the 
Parson, who turned out to be an ex-Volunteer officer, and as a 
result three or four nights afterwards we had a meeting, at 
which every man who had ever shouldered a rifle in that village 
signed on. This only shows what is to be done if you go and 
talk to the people about it. It is no use sending out circulars 
and things of that sort unless you follow them up by personal 
talks, personal interviews. In some houses the man produces 
fly-blown photographs of regimental groups, and if you happen 
to know some of the officers in the groups, the flood gates of 
conversauon are opened. He shouts out to his wife, who is 
upstairs. ** Here’s an officer who knows the regiment; come 
down.’” There is a scuffle, and you hear the wife obviously 
putting on a clean apron; then she appears, they talk for hours 
about the regiment and the Service! The esprit d’armée is 
enormous, and if the authorities only understand how to develop 
it there is really no limit to what it may do. Of course, all the 
men don’t want to join; and some of their reasons are verv 
funny. There is always the stock excuse, ‘‘ There is no hurry.”’ 
Others say that they do not approve of the scheme, but utterly 
fail to give any reason why they do not approve of it. One 
man declined to join because if the country was invaded his 
place was to stay at his home and defend it! Another, although 
it was pointed out to him that he incurred no obligation to drill 
in peace or fight in war, steadily refused to join because he 
said it would be ‘‘bad for business.’’ I tried to get to the 
bottom of that man’s mind, but failed utterly. and could not 
get anything out of him except that it .would be ‘‘bad for 
business.’’ A third man would not register his name because 
he had left the Territorials as a protest in favour of compulsory 
universal training, and he felt that if he joined the National 
Reserve it would retard that ‘‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished ! ”’ 
Suggestions for Registration Work. 

To turn to the registration in a County as a whole, I have 
tound in doing the work in Dorsetshire that the first thing the 
man who is organizing the whole show has to realize is that it 
is useless to try for a hard and fast system, and that he must 
employ his collaborators, not as he likes, but as they like. They 
are putting themselves out to do gratuitous work for the 
Country, and you must let them do it on their own lines; you 
can only hope to put them on the right track. Another thing 
is not to bother them constantly by asking them how they are 
getting on, but to give them every opportunity to go on, and 
plenty of material to go on with; but do not worry them. The 
ideal to be aimed at is to establish a network all over the country 
side, with agents in every town and village and hamlet; but 
to accomplish this even partially takes a verv long time, and 
though in some parts of Dorsetshire such an _ organization 
exists, in others it still has to be created, and most of the work 
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at present falls on the shoulders of comparatively few 
energetic and patriotic individuals, who take the trouble to 
hustle, and go and see people, and write letters, and get up 
meetings, and so forth. But I am bound to say that I have 
already found in daily increasing numbers zealous and 
systematic collaborators in every class of society. Once the 
thing is brought home to their minds people will come forward 
and help, but it takes much writing and much talking before 
people, especially in the country, begin to realize what the 
National Reserve means. But every day I find more people com 
ing forward to help me—parsons and postmen, masters of fox 
hounds and masters of village schools, retired officers of all 
branches of the Service, officers still in the Special Reserve 
and the Territorials, tradesmen, old non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, relieving officers who know every soul in their 
districts, rural policemen who have been in the Army, who are 
all invaluable in their different ways. The hint that | am now go- 
ing to give may be of use to anyone who is starting on registration 
work. When we are beginning operations in a new district 
we break ground by sending to every man who is known to 
have been a regular Soldier, or Volunteer, or in any other 
branch of the Service a circular, in which the objects of the 
National Reserve are explained in thoroughly unofficial 
language. It is very short, and is suited to the understanding 
of the men for whom it is meant. In addition to the circular 
we send the man a paper to fill up to say if he wants to join, 
and also a polite note addressed to himself, written, not typed, 
saying that we hope he is going to join, and that if he does, all 
he has to do is to fill up the paper and send it back in the 
stamped envelope which is enclosed. If he does not like te 
join at once and wants more information, we tell him that he 
only has to write for it, and we will send someone to talk to 
him, and explain away his difficulties. In the towns we do the 
same, but there we send out circulars first, saying we are going 
to have a meeting on a particular night: ‘‘If you want any 
further information come and hear all about it, and if you are 
ready to sign, come and bring the application with you; whether 
you sign or not, we shall be very glad to see you.’’ There is 
no doubt that men are attracted by these means. We had a 
meeting the other night at Poole, and after the speaking was 
over 64 men joined—all first-rate men too. This is the way to 
work it: arrange for a meeting; let the Mayor or some big 
local man take the Chair; get, if possible, three or four popular 
non-commissioned officers or old soldiers to help you speak 
and to start the ball rolling, and once it starts it goes on. Old 
soldiers are very keen on getting their comrades to join, and 
they help gladly. One of our strongest rules is that we should 
have no wasters. It is impressed upon every one of our 
recruiters that we will not have any man whose character will 
not bear investigation; we will not have any ‘‘bad hats ’’ out 
of the Army or “‘ bad hats ’’ in civil life. 
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Essential to make Provision for Wives and Children. 


It is for the War Office to decide how the excellent material 
is to be employed, which the Territorial Force Associations are 
registering: and, in the event of the authorities calling into 
Council those who are doing the spade work | have described, 
I trust that the County Associations will be represented as well 
as those administering great cities, for in dealing with the 
potential force we are collecting it must ever be remembered 
that the conditions in the country differ essentially from those 
in the towns. In one respect, however, the conditions are abso- 
lutely identical. Whether the National Reservist is a plough- 
man in Dorsetshire, a pitman in Yorkshire, or a dock labourer 
in London, it is equally essential before he is asked to accept 
any binding legal obligation—any contract of service—that he 
should know that his wife and children will not suffer in a 
material sense, if he is killed or maimed or otherwise 
incapacitated on active service. Unless he is fully satisfied on 
this point, you cannot expect him to turn out and fight. It 
may be said this is not a patriotic view, but it is the common 
sense view. Look at the facts. The National Reservists in 
their various ways have already shown patriotism; the ex- 
Regulars by serving in all parts of the world, all at the risk 
of health and many with the added risk of war. The non- 
professionals have given time and spent money in learning as 
much of their duty as soldiers as their opportunities permitted, 
and have devoted their scanty holidays, often at the risk of 
losing their employment, to attending the annual camps. The 
very fact of every man in the National Reserve having served 
in some branch of the Army shows them superior in patriotism 
to the vast majority of their fellow citizens, who have never 
attempted to qualify themselves in the slightest degree for the 
defence of their country; and because they have proved them- 
selves patriotic in the past, they are now invited to show them- 
selves patriotic if an emergency should arise in the future. That 
every man in the National Reserve whose health is good enough 
to pass the doctors would turn out I have no doubt, provided 
he is assured that by fighting for hiscountry in her hour of need 
he is not exposing his wife and children to the possibility of 
becoming inmates of a workhouse. But recollect this, how- 
ever :—The National Reservist is not a fool, and he will say if 
he is suddenly asked to turn out in an emergency, ‘‘Whw should 
I run the risk of seeing my wife and children ruined financially 
by my death? Why should I take this risk when the rest of 
the men in my street are not going to fight? All that could 
happen to them if the enemy invaded us and came to this part 
of the world is that they would be put on to a little forced 
labour, but otherwise they would be perfectly well treated as 
long as they are civil to the fellows on the other side. They 
have nothing to fear as long as they are subservient. We, 
who are asked to take up arms, will be fighting with the mill- 
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stone round our necks of not knowing what is to become of our 
wives and children if we go down. Is that fair ?”’ 

If Government will set the men at rest upon this point, let 
them know what is expected of them in case of need, and make 
timely and adequate preparation for using them when the occa- 
sion arises—then I say unhesitatingly that the National Reserve 
will become a very important factor in the defence of the heart, 
the citadel of the British Empire. 





APPENDIX. 


STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


Summary of Returns from the Territorial Force Associations, 
showing the numbers in the areas they administer on 
December 3ISst, 1911. 


NOTE. 


Classification of the branches of the Service in which the National 
Reservists formerly served :—Owing to the fact that a considerable number 
of the returns do not give all the information required, the only figures 
in this table which can be considered definite are the total enrolments 
of all ranks. The others are incomplete; for instance, the number of 
officers and men who have been on active service is obviously very much 
understated, owing to certain Territorial Associations which among them 
have registered more than 39,000 names not having stated how many had 
served on a campaign. Where information is wanting, the name of the 
County is followed by an asterisk, and a note of interrogation calls attention 


to the missing figures. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Lord Saye and Sele: I ask you to listen to me for a few minutes while 
I speak in my position as Chairman of the Recruiting Committee of the 
Oxfordshire County Association, I take credit to myself that when this. 
movement was first put to the front I at any rate realized it was one of 
the vastest importance, so much so that I went to the extent of betting 
our Territorial Secretary half a crown twelve months ago that we would 
have a thousand National Reservist veterans in Oxfordshire before last 
Christmas, and when last Christmas came we had 1,300. I may say 
at once that we had a great many failures before we reached success. I 
will not bother you with the number of failures, but I will just mention 
one, namely, that it is absolutely useless to write letters to the papers. 
Nothing but personal acquaintance with the people will get you what you 
want. With that in view I formed this idea—to drive round the country 
with our most invaluable Secretary, Major Lee, in a motor car, to go to each 
large village in Oxfordshire—(as you know we have no big towns in Oxford- 
shire)—and find one individual there, either a Volunteer or a Yeoman 
or a Regular, who would act as a Registrar. I myself made up a dozen 
MS. books, each book containing two or three specimens of the kind of 
work that had to be done, such as the attestations. Those books we took 
round with us. The books contain particulars of the branch of the Service 
the particular man was in, the regiment he served in, and the trade he 
belonged to, and it finished up with the declaration, “I am willing if 
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called upon to come up for service during a state of national emergency. ”’ 
We drove round Oxfordshire in that way; we took on about a dozen 
registrars in the different villages with the idea that when the men had 
filled these books up they would diverge outwards into a network covering 
all the villages of Oxfordshire. That has practically happened, because we 
have now got in touch with every village in Oxfordshire. Having done 
that, having got the names down in the books, I gave out that as soon 
as fifty men were enrolled in any one village or district in Oxfordshire we 
would have a Church Parade on the Sunday and a dinner, and as my 
share I collected in small sums the money for those dinners—a thing 1 
absolutely disapprove of, because the Government ought to do it. But 
still, as you all know in things of this kind, such things have to be paid for 
by private enterprise at the start. I did it at the start, and I intend now to 
get it out of the Government as soon as I can. We got the money for these 
dinners, and we have had five Parades already in five different parts of 
Oxfordshire, and we have three other districts in Oxfordsire now waiting for 
their Parades and dinners, That is what we have done so far. 

What I want to point out to the meeting is this—that it is all very 
well to do that; it is all very well to have all those men registered, but 
unless those annual Parades are kept up the registration will not be kept 
up unless the Government—now that they have got these men in the 
hollow of their hands—give us something more than what they are giving 
us now. If that is not done it will be quite impossible for this thing to 
be kept up. It is all very well for Lord Haldane to talk about a shilling 
a man, and to say that it does not cost anything. That is perfectly 
ridiculous. Everybody knows that registration and keeping up such things 
must cost a certain sum of money; and if it is necessary to have a Parade— 
as I maintain it is necessary to have a Parade—then the Government has 
got to pay for it. I wish Lord Haldane could see, as 1 saw in Oxford- 
shire, 800 of the finest men you ever saw in your life on Parade. I think 
the average age of the whole of our men in Oxfordshire who are in the 
National Reserve is well under forty. It may be that it is not much over 
thirty; at any rate it is well under forty, and they are the finest men you 
ever saw in your life, and I sincerely hope the Government are not 
going to waste those men by simply talking about the scheme. With 
all due respect to the Lecturer we do not want to talk about funerals— 
we have not had any funerals in Oxfordshire, we are all so healthy. We 
do not want funerals; we want live men, not dead men. But as I was 
saying, I hope the Government are not going to waste all these men, 
because, as far as I can see, in this force at 5s. a head, Lord Haldane 
has got the cheapest thing he ever had in his life. 


Major-General Sir John Steevens, K.C.B.: I understand that at this 
meeting we are trying to help one another by telling our experiences. The 
Lecturer has told us the way in which he carried out the scheme in his 
county, and so far as London is concerned, I may say our endeavour for 
raising this Force has been to get the civil and military portions of our 
social life into touch, which will, I may add, further that universal service 
which a good many people desire. Apart from that, the local civilian 
head of a borough or a township is the man who, in my opinion, has 
the greatest influence on the inhabitants, provided you assist him by a 
certain amount of military organization. In London we have now regis- 
tered 23,000 officers and men. I have spoken in public halls throughout 
London in support of this idea of the National Reserve, and in each 
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case emphasized very strongly that the man gets nothing out of it. All 
he receives is a badge of honour approved by the King, and I tell them 
to say, when they are asked why they wear that badge “it is a sign to 
all men that, as long as I have strength in my body, I place it at the 
disposal of my country and of my King.” It is their great patriotism, 
in my opinion, that calls these men back to the Colours as it were to join 
the Reserve. When a man has once served in the Army you will find 
that he is the biggest patriot, and ready to come out again in time of 
emergency. They will all come. The country is full of such men if you 
can only get at them by talking to them and telling them what they 
are to do. I remember that among the applications that arrived in the 
City of London was one from a man who wanted to join, who wrote that 
perhaps there might be some expense connected with it, and said that he 
was only a private in such and such a regiment, but he enclosed a Post 
Office order for half a crown, so that he might help this national move- 
ment. If that is not patriotism I do not know what is. 


UTILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


Registration in itself is of little use. It is no use having the names 
and addresses of men to-day; we may want them five years hence. Therefore 
the whole difficulty is to keep in touch with the men all the time. Here in 
London, as I say, we brought the matter before the notice of the various 
boroughs. The Mayors of the twenty-eight boroughs of London have 
risen nearly unanimously to this cause, and they have done all they could. 
There is a local feeling of rivalry between the different boroughs; one 
borough wants to do better than the other. There is rivalry, I assure 
you, as to which shall lead. This is the sort of thing they do. They get 
the local ‘‘Empire’’ or the local Cinematograph Theatre to give a free 
entrée to some of their performances to all men wearing their Reservist 
badges. The Mayor attends in his robes, and you go yourself in uniform. 
In the middle of the entertainment the Mayor‘will get up and propose a 
vote of thanks to the management; then one will say a few words, and 
the enthusiasm that is aroused by the meeting seems to go right out into 
the streets; everybody hears about it, and men who are eligible come 
and join. But as regards registration, it does not depend upon the public 
interest really; it depends upon the energy which is being put into it by 
the Territorial Associations, or by the officers who undertake the work 
for them. We have many officers who have undertaken the work for 
the Association, who have done a tremendous amount of work, and it is 
only in that way that you will be successful. But the organization cannot 
stop at registration, Of the 23,000 men that have been registered in 
London, I should say that 15.000 at least are fit to go into marching regi- 
ments. Therefore we must try and find some means of utilizing their 
services, but directions to that end must come from the War Office. The 
War Office have been waiting for a long time to know how many men we 
are able to produce. Now we are able to tell them the number, what 
their ages and what their physical capabilities are. When they have this 
information I hope the War Office will produce some scheme to make use 
of their services. I myself could produce a scheme to-morrow, at least 
according to my own idea, by which they could be utilized. But after all 
is said and done, I think we must aim at a legal liability. At a meeting 
that was held in this Institute to discuss this matter, on the 8th December, 
some fifty representatives of County Territorial Associations met, At that 
meeting only one definite motion was carried, although a great deal of 
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conversation took place, and much useful information was given. The 
definite motion was that a section of this national reserve should under- 
take a legal liability, to take the place of the Territorial Force Reserve. 
Until you get that the War Office apparently can make no use of the 
men, at least that is what I gather from conversations I have had, and 
I think it is partially right. If you impose a legal liability I am convinced 
that the younger men in most cases will undertake it. You must remember 
that all the Territorials are under strength, so that these men could form a 
reserve to the Territorial Regiments, in the same way that the Reservists 
are allocated to the Depéts of their Regiments on mobilization. This will 
be a Territorial Reserve. The Territorial Force Reserve, which is men- 
tioned in the Regulations is absolutely non-existent; but from this National 
Reserve | am sure you could get what the General Staff require. I think 
it was the Lecturer who referred to the fact that he wished the War Office 
would have representatives on a Committee to discuss any matters con- 
nected with this Reserve. 


The Lecturer: What I said was that I hoped that if the War Office 
called into Council the members of the Territorial Associations they would 
invite the officers who were doing the work to come; that they will not 
allow themselves to be entirely influenced by the men who are doing the 
work in London, but will allow the men who are doing the work in the 
country to be represented also. 


Major-General Sir John Steevens: I may say that your views have 
already been carried out, because there is an Advisory Council, under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Roberts, which sits at the War Office, and on that 
Council we have members from Edinburgh in the North, from Somerset 
in the West; from Surrey in the South, and a representative from the 
Metropolis, so that I think the Lecturer’s point has already been met by 
the War Office in regard to this matter. The point I wish to bring forward 
is that registration is of little use; you must advance and keep the thing 
together. And, of course, you must have money to do it with. Unless 
money is forthcoming from public funds I do not think it will continue. 


Major C. P. Lovelock said that as representing a portion of Surrey 
somewhat between London and the country, he desired to make a few 
remarks with regard to this Lecture, and he did so in full agreement with 
the last speaker, that registration was the smallest part of the business. In 
the locality in which he resided they found that something must be done 
to bring the people together in the first instance, and that smoking concerts 
and convivial meetings of that kind were the best means to adopt. Probably 
one could not get into that close personal touch with men in the suburbs 
that was possible in the country, but they found that the announcement 
of a gathering, where old soldiers might meet and enjoy themselves, and 
have a pleasant evening, always resulted in a very large number of regis- 
trations. In the district with which he was concerned they had registered 
in the National Reserve something like three times the number of men 
there were in the local Territorial Companies; that showed that the ground 
was fairly covered. But the difficulty was this. They had started rather 
early in Surrey. The first year they had a Club Meeting; the next year a 
smoking’ concert; this year they had contrived a function at which a few 
prizes would be presented that had been won at the Morris Tube Shooting 
Competitions, and at which also a certificate would be given to each man 
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who had enrolled. But after this year they would have to devise some- 
thing else, otherwise he was sure the interest would flag. The men 
required to meet. It was very surprising to find, at these gatherings, 
how many men coming from different parts of the same district had 
belonged, perhaps, to a particular Battalion of the Guards and so com- 
panionships had been formed in that way, and the meetings always resulted 
in more registrations. But still it was rather a heavy pull on someone’s 
pocket. People were very good in subscribing money, but it seemed to 
him hardly fair that one should have to put one’s hand into one’s pocket 
to do what was clearly a very important service for the country, and for 
which all reasonable funds should be forthcoming from the Government. 

As regards the class of man to be registered, he had had one peculiar 
experience in connection with a Company. A man had come and enrolled 
one evening; he remarked in a suggestive way that he had got an evening 
off. He wondered what was meant, and puzzled over it until the next day 
when, while he was at work in the office, another man came and said, 
‘* Please can I join the Reserve?’ He replied ‘‘ Yes,’’ and was weak 
enough to give him half a crown. A few hours afterwards the Master of 
a certain Workhouse rang him up on the telephone and said, ‘‘ You 
had a man call on you some time ago and you gave him half a crown. 
I have about seven hundred men all wanting to come out for the purpose 
of coming down to join the Reserve! ’’ He thought, therefore, with regard 
to registration that it was necessary to make more enquiries in some 
districts than in others. In his own case they had been able to impose 
the condition that the men to be registered should really be residing in the 
district and be known; otherwise they would be flooded out with undesira- 
bles, of which there were a certain number about. 

He thought too, as a result of experience, that those who had the 
right to wear uniforms should wear them as often as possible in connec- 
tion with these functions. The other evening he went to a little march 
out for the first time, not in uniform, and a great deal of disappointment 
was expressed. An N.Cc.O. said to him, ‘‘ Why didn’t you put your clothes 
on, Sir?’’ The men seem to think it gives them a link with the past. 
At the smoking concerts and all the various functions you will find it a 
great help if you will wear your regimentals; it gives the thing more of 
a reality if officers do wear their uniforms. With regard to the question 
of Church Parades, we have had several of them and the muster of men 
on those occasions is very great. The point I wish to enforce is that some- 
thing must be done very soon to give new life to the undertaking. We 
started early in Surrey, and therefore the deterioration will probably set in 
with us sooner than in other counties; and so certainly as that aspect of the 
question is neglected, so certainly will the freshness of the movement wear 
off, and the value of it be lost. 


Major E. P. Smith, late Royal Artillery, said he cordially agreed with 
the remarks of the last speaker as to the tremendous patriotism there 
was in the country, and he felt sure it was not confined by any means to 
those who had served in the Army or the auxiliary forces; outside that 
class, in the civilian class, there was a great deal of most excellent 
material, which could be used for the defence of the country. 

He would like to ask the Lecturer whether it was possible to include 
civilians in this most excellent scheme. In the average English village 
they would find there were very often a most efficient body of men, who 
would be ready to fight in the defence of their shores. They had never 
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been connected in any way with the Army or with the Reserve Forces, 
and he thought it was a thousand pities that this excellent material, 
consisting of men who were spending an open-air life, should be wasted. 
Let them take, for instance, the various classes to which the Lecturer 
had referred—men such as hunt servants, grooms, game keepers, and 
their assistants, and he would even include people like gardeners and 
woodmen, men who were in the prime of condition, and who would be of 
the greatest possible use. He lived a few miles fromi the Southdown 
Hunt Kennels, and felt sure the men there would be invaluable. They 
knew every inch of the country, and they could be used for despatch 
riding and that sort of thing. Very often for the defence of a position 
it was necessary, not only to entrench, but to cut down wood, and there 
again they wanted men who were acquainted with forestry and able 
to cut down trees in a short time. He was connected in a small way 
in that part of Sussex with the Boy Scouts. That movement had been 
going on for about four or five years, and the boys who enlisted when the 
movement first started were now becoming men. 


The Chairman: I am afraid you are getting a little off the course. I 
am greatly interested in Boy Scouts myself, but that is not the subject 
of the paper which is being discussed. 


Major E. P. Smith said he mentioned it merely for this purpose, 
that if they only took men who had been connected with the Service he 
thought they were leaving out a most excellent body of men, who would 
furnish excellent material for the defence of the country. 


The Chairman: We have heard a most interesting Lecture from 
Colonel Gretton, and I am sure the discussion will be productive of a 
considerable amount of good. I am sorry that Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
who was really the originator of this idea, is not here to-day, because he 
began, not three years ago, but about ten years ago by drawing up an 
appeal to the Press for the purpose of impressing on the War Office 
the valuable asset they were losing in the country in the shape of the 
old soldiers who were turned adrift after ten years or more service and 
who were never used again. When Mr. St. Loe Strachey started the 
idea he came to me and asked me to support him, and I did so, because 
I held exactly the same view as Chairman of the Territorial Association 
of Surrey and we elaborated the scheme, which has produced very good 
results. 

The way we worked in Surrey was to orgfanize round each Territorial 
centre. At each place which had a company or more we organized a 
company of the National Reserve, hoping that those who had served in 
the Territorials would naturally go back to their jocal company and serve 
in its ranks. Of course, at that time we had no idea how the old soldiers’ 
services would be utilized. We found the scheme very successful. As 
we got 150 men at any particular centre, we formed a second company 
and so on—Croydon has four or five companies—and then they formed 
themselves into a battalion. In that way we hope to get men who will 
be of use in times of emergency. 

I think the War Office made a great mistake, at first, in laying too 
much stress on the social side. The fact is that when Lord Haldane 
laid that great stress on the social side, the War Office did not think they 
would ever want to use the Reservists, because they thought they would 
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be able to fill up the Territorial Forces from the Territorial Reserve. 
But the Territorial Reserve has come to nothing, and now the War Office 
has taken the view that there is something in this National Reserve, and 
that they will want a great many of the men in it to serve in a time 
of emergency. There is no doubt that now it is for them to say what 
more they are going to do, as all the speakers have emphasized to-day. 
I entirely agree with them, that unless you do something to support this 
movement it will fall off. We are trying to form Social Clubs and that 
sort of thing, but that alone will not do. The men are all saying, *‘ What 
are you,going to do?”’ and the reason the numbers in many of the counties 
are not larger is that the men do not understand the movement—that 
the whole system is too vague. There is no obligation; there is nothing 
iaid down as to what they are to do when they are called out, or what 
they are likely to have to do, or what is to become of their families. 
In many counties they are simply sitting on the fence in order to see 
what becomes of the movement. 


THe NEED OF A DEFINITE Poticy. 


London and three of the counties furnish more than half of the 
present total number of the National Reserve. That is natural, perhaps, 
because the movement was taken up first in Surrey and then London 
followed suit at once. London has enrolled 21,000 men and Surrey 4,000 
men, but many counties have hardly touched the scheme at all. It is 
now for the War Office to say what they are going to do; do they want 
these men or do they not? If they want them to serve they should say 
so, and lay down where they want them to serve. They have gone a 
certain way in the Regulations by laying down three categories. First 
of all there is the category below forty-five, then the category between 
forty-five and fifty-five, men who would be fit for administrative work 
or garrison duty; and then there are the old veterans, who of course 
are of no use for practical purposes; they are ‘simply the social element. 
But it is the men under forty-five that we want to know what to do 
with. Are all these men going to be wasted to the country? Let the 
War Office say, ‘‘ We will offer to take as many men as you like into 
the Territorial Force on mobilization, and we will provide them with arms 
and accoutrements in peace time, and they shall be under an obligation 
to serve.’’ It is absolutely useless to make schemes of mobilization at 
the last moment. I suppose I have had as much to do with mobilization 
as any man, and I know that it is absolutely essential to lay down 
everything beforehand. It is no use bargaining with the men when the 
time comes and the enemy is at the door. Let them know now what the 
obligation is to be; what work they are to do, and what pay they are 
to get, and then let the men say whether they will volunteer to go into 
the Territorials, or whether they will volunteer to go into iocal companies 
for defence purposes, or whether they will not serve at all. If that is 
done, the War Office will be in a much better position to know what 
assets they have available, and the men will know exactly what they are 
going to do. If that is done I believe there are great opportunities in 
this National Reserve, in fact, it is the only thing as far as I can see 
to save the ‘Territorial Force on the voluntary basis until you have 
universal service—but that is not a question we have to discuss to-day. 
It is an undoubted fact, however, that the numbers of the Territorial 
Force will come down again next year—it is 50,000 short now—and we 
want to fill up those spaces. The proper method of doing so [ believe 
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to be from the National Reserve, and I believe you will get the men to 
do it if the War Office will only give us a strong lead and say straight 
out what they want us to do. 


Lord Saye and Sele: May I ask one question, Sir, with regard to 
what you have said; the point has not been raised previously. Is it the 
general opinion that the National Reserve should be organized in com- 
panies and battalions, because I noticed that you mentioned companies 
and battalions in Surrey? My opinion, and the opinion of those who 
work with me in Oxfordshire, is absolutely against organizing the National 
Reserve in battalions and companies. We feel very strongly that it 
should be kept as a reservoir. The men consist of every branch of the 
Service, of all sorts of trades, and in my opinion they should be kept 
absolutely as a reservoir. 


The Chairman: We simply put them into companies for the purpose 
of administration. When you have to deal with 4.000 men you cannot deal 
with individuals. You must have them in some sort of units to déal 
with. Of course they are all mixed up in'the battalions; cavalry and 
infantry are all mixed-up together. They are simply formed into companies 
for the purpose of dealing with them as units instead of as individuals. 

One point has been raised by Major Smith with regard to the question 
of utilizing certain workers like gamekeepers and huntsmen. I may say 
that Lord Midleton was very much interested in this question, and we 
started in Surrey a system of County Guides in connection with which’ it 
is thought these men will be very useful—hunt servants and men of the 
class to which Major Smith referred; and if he will communicate with 
Major Scudamore he will receive any information we can give him on 
the subject. The War Office have told us that these County Guides 
are going to be included in the Technical Reserve. 


Major E. P. Smith asked if they would be members of the National 
Reserve. 

The Chairman: No, the National Reserve is composed of ex-soldiers, 
and these men have no military training. They will be members of the 
Technical Reserve. With regard to the question of the Advisory Com- 
mittee at the War Office, it consists of Lord Roberts, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Lord Grenfell, Sir John Steevens, General Hallam Parr, Mr. Strachey, 
Major Addison Smith of Edinburgh, and myself—there are ten altogether. 


The Lecturer: None of the men are on it who are doing the actuaj 
work. 


The Chairman: Sir John Steevens is on it. 


The Lecturer: But he is not one of the men who are going about and 
working among the cottages. He is a Londoner. You have not got a 
single countryman on the Committee, or, at best, you have only got about 
two out of ten. 


The Chairman: The War Office wished for a small Committee and 
it was rather an advantage to have a small Committee. It may be 
enlarged no doubt later on. 


The Lecturer, in reply, said: There is practically nothing for me to 
reply to, except that I should like to ask Major E. P. Smith whether he 
thinks that his excellent woodmen, his priceless gardener, and his invalu- 
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able hunt servants have acquired by instinct discipline and the habit 
of obeying orders which the Regular Soldier has learned by several years 
of continuous service? Would he like to take a company composed of 
gardeners and woodmen and pit them against a highly trained Continental 
enemy? They are doubtless very useful people in their way, and ought 
to be utilized, but they cannot be considered trained soldiers in any shape 
or form. That there is very valuable material of that sort in this 
country there is no doubt, and it ought to be used, but it cannot be used 
as part of the fighting force called the National Reserve. None of the 
other speakers require any comment on my part, except Sir John Steevens, 
who told us there was an Advisory Committee at the War Office, on 
which (I think he said) Edinburgh, London, Somerset and Surrey are 
represented in order that the views of the Territorial Associations for 
the whole of Great Britain should be focussed. I say that is a biassed 
focus. For instance, take my part of the world, the West of England; 
what on earth does Somerset know about Devonshire, or the requirements 
or the views of Dorset? The conditions in the various counties are 
entirely different. If you are going to keep your Committee at the War 
Office so very small, then the men who act as representatives at the 
War Office must collect the opinions of the Territorial Associations 
which they are to voice at the War Office; that is to say, if Somerset is 
to be the delegate of the Western Counties, Somerset must meet the 
other Western Counties and hear what they have to say before Somerset 
goes up and talks at the War Office as their representative. I was 
extremely interested to hear what the system was, but it appears to me 
to be absolutely one-sided, for only London, Edinburgh, Somerset and 
Surrey are represented, which is absurd. 


General Sir Richard Harrison, G.C.B.: I came here to listen and not 
to speak and I should not have ventured to make any remarks had I 
not been asked to propose a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
the way in which he has conducted the business this afternoon. I have 
very much pleasure in doing so, because I have known him for many years. 
I know that he has a good head and that he has taken a great interest 
in this question, which though it is no doubt at present in an embryo 
state has great possibilities about it. I hope myself, although I am 
advanced in age, and I may say almost tottering down on the other side, 
so that I am hardly able to walk, to be able to do a very little in my 
own county in the way of collecting a National Reserve. I believe that, 
as we have Scouts at the root of the tree, so we may have some very 
useful branches up at the top by collecting men who have served in any 
capacity in our Army to help the Territorials in the defence of our 
great country. I ask you to accord a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
for the way in which he has conducted the business to-day. 
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1 HAVE been interested all my life in the study of 
naval and military matters, and I have been deeply con- 
cerned during the past sixteen or seventeen years in the 
organization of the military forces of the Crown, but I wish to 
preface what I have to say by the general statement that no 
man who has regard for the individual or collective happiness 
and prosperity of his fellow-countrymen can look upon war 
otherwise than as the greatest of all curses, and naval and 
military preparation for war otherwise than as the most odious 
of all necessities. 

It is a deep-rooted fallacy in the minds of men that a study 
of the past throws clear light upon the conduct of public 
affairs whether the question be naval, military, or civil, or 
whether the time be the present or the immediate future. In 
reality the light thus thrown is dim and uncertain. Although 
human nature may be unchanging and unchangeable, and 
even this is doubtful, what is called the advance of science, 
and the ever-widening scope of human knowledge render 
the lessons of the past only partially applicable to present 
needs and conditions. 

It is only a half truth to say that the invention of gun- 
powder influenced tactics, but did not materially influence 
strategy in war. It is altogether fallacious to suppose that the 
shrinkage of the world brought about by scientific invention 
and the interlacing of commercial relations between all civilized 
peoples, have not profoundly influenced both the course and 
the results of war itself. After all, what is war? It is the 
final struggle for supremacy, for the supremacy of one man 
or body of men, or a nation over others. In former times the 
struggle was limited to those whom victory specially concerned, 
and it did not concern every inhabitant of a town or every native 
of a country. 
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There are portions of our own Empire to-day where defeat 
and conquest would only mean to the common people the 
substitution of one set of masters for another. War now-a- 
days, between great European States means a_ struggle, 
not only between one set of armed men and another, 
upon which the masses of the people can look, compara- 
tively speaking, immune and unaffected, but it means a contest 
in which every individual member of a nation is unavoidably 
concerned, and in which his material welfare is ‘eopardized. 

[ am not referring only to conflict between nations in arms, 
and I have not in mind only conscript forces. If Great Britain 
were at war to-morrow with a first-class European Power the 
welfare of every individual Englishman would be quite as much 
at stake, although Great Britain is not a Nation in Arms, as 
would be the welfare of every individual member of a country 
which had the conscript law. 

In a prolonged struggle, or even in a struggle of short 
duration, between two great Empires, many other forces come 
into play other than those immediately within the orbit of the 
mere clash of arms; and these forces have a trenchant bearing 
upon the issue. 

What for example were the underlying causes that brought 
about the cessation of the war between Russia and Japan 
The ostensible causes were the victories of the Japanese fleet 
at Tsushima and of the Japanese armies at Mukden. But 
was Russia in reality a defeated nation, and was there any 
real danger to the solidarity of the Russian Empire from local 
defeat in a theatre of war so distant as was Manchuria from 
Moscow and from St. Petersburg. Were. the armies of Russia 
crushed and destroyed, as were those of Prussia after Jena ? 
Speaking purely from the strategical point of view, was the 
victory of Togo at Tsushima more complete than the victory 
of Nelson at Trafalgar, and was Russia more crippled by naval 
defeat in 1903 than was France in 1805? Were the Russian 
armies more broken after Mukden than were their predecessors 
just one hundred years ago when Napoleon entered Moscow ? 

We know that France was not driven to make peace with 
Great Britain after Trafalgar; and in spite of Napoleon’s 
victorious advance Russia did not make peace in 1812. What 
then, as I have asked, were the underlying causes’ which 
brought about the Peace of Portsmouth ? 

I do not propose to explore them, but I refer to them for 
the purpose of suggesting to you that war to-day between two 
great nations, hampered for military purposes by their civiliza- 
tion, cannot be fought under the confined conditions of a 
century ago, nor is it likely that ever again a great European 
war will be fought out to a finish. If I am right, and if this 
hypothesis is true as regards a war carried on in a theatre 
so distant from the main arteries of Russian and Japanese 
life as was Manchuria, how infinitely more true it must be 
of any great war of which the theatre is central Europe, or the 
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narrow European seas which are the commercial highway of 
the civilized world. These speculations with all their infinite 
suggestion of commercial disaster, of financial ruin and of 
individual suffering, appear so pregnant with restraining 
influences that I confess it seems to me almost unthinkable 
that Great Britain or Germany or France should ever again 
in cold blood let loose upon each other the forces of war. 

It would be folly, however, and criminal folly to ignore 
the element of passion. Men are not, unfortunately, governed 
by reason alone. Napoleon said that imagination rules the 
world, and imagination often runs riot, and is frequently mis- 
directed. 

Even though the odds are heavy against a war between 
any two or more of the great nations of Europe, there is always 
left in reserve the odd chance. 

| remember many years ago at a dinner party hearing 
Mr. Gladstone declaim with all the force of his immense 
vocabulary, and with great array of statistical facts against the 
folly of those citizens of London who were in the habit of 
insuring their houses against fire. He showed by figures 
that were incontestable both as regards the number of con- 
flagrations, the rapidity with which incipient fire was 
extinguished by the admirable activity of the Metropolitan Tire 
Brigade, and he proved by the comparatively few cases of 
damage to the property of the ordinary householder, that a man 
who was content under these circumstances to pay annual pre- 
miums which amounted during an average life to a considerable 
sum, was a man of deficient moral courage and a thoroughly bad 
economist. Yet, that very night there was probably a fire in 
London, and it would have been a poor consolation to the 
unhappy householder standing amid the ruins of his property, 
to feel that in spite of his catastrophic losses, he had vindicated 
the principles of economy and of moral courage. 

This is an attempt to illustrate the first point which I desire 
to make. 

We are sometimes told that vast preparation for war, 
expensive and burdensome, crushing down the full expansive 
commercial activities of a nation, inflicting hardship upon 
every individual man or woman and child composing a nation, 
is unnecessary, and is economically unsound, because the 
economic results of defeat to the individual are not so heavy 
as the economic weight of preparation. 

This I honestly believe to be true; and if men were 
governed by economic considerations alone would furnish an 
unanswerable reason for abandoning preparations for war. 

Men, and nations of men, however, are the slaves of 
passion and of unreason, and the great drama of war often 
moves within a sphere from which man’s imagination excludes 
all considerations of prudence. There is always the odd 
chance in reserve, and there is always the haunting possibility 
of the ancestral house and home in ruins. 
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Given then that preparation for war is a high premium 
which every nation governed by wisdom and forethought is 
bound to pay for insurance against possibly tragic disaster, 
it surely follows that preparation, which is bound to be expen- 
sive in any case, should be as complete as it can be made 
by all the co-ordinated forces that can be concentrated at the 
critical moment upon the enemy. 

This brings me to my second point. 

What are the forces which an adequate scheme of prepara- 
tion should co-ordinate, and what is the best and surest method 
of co-ordinating them ? 

I wish to say at this juncture that we cannot avoid taking 
for the purposes of discussion the constitution of our country 
as we find it, and also the British Empire under the conditions 
in which we know it to-day. Analogies between our own 
system of government and methods which can satisfactorily 
be applied under other systems of government, whether in 
the past, or on the Continent of Europe, can only be mislead- 
ing, and I venture to ask you to disregard them. 

Our country and our Empire are not ruled in a vacuum, 
but under conditions which some of us may deplore, but which 
in the main we are obliged to accept. These conditions impose 
upon Statesmen, upon eminent civil servants, upon the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and upon the General Staff of the Army, 
limitations which many would be glad to be free from, and 
which all would desire in some respects to modify. These 
limitations, however, are for the present so firmly fixed about 
us, that it would be foolish to ignore them, and hopeless to 
contend against them. ‘ 


The limitations I refer to are these :— 

First, that our system of government is based upon the 
representation of the People’s will, and carries with it by 
tradition the custom of explaining fully, and in public, the 
reasons justifying expenditure of money, and the necessity of 
obtaining thereto the assent of Parliament. Second, that the 
great Dominions oversea are not, except so far as sentiment 
is concerned, integral portions of the British Empire, but are 
in reality self-governing States, in alliance with Great Britain. 

It follows, therefore, when we come to consider the most 
effective method of preparing for war, and for campaigns, 
whether by sea or land, that we are constrained to frame plans 
in accordance with our Parliamentary institutions, and with 
our heterogeneous Imperial system. If any drastic change is 
contemplated, involving the re-arrangement of our State 
Departments, the first question a reformer has to ask himself 
is whether the approval of the House of Commons is likely 
to be obtained. 

And likewise if any strategic plan is formulated by those 
whose duty it is to make preparation for war involving united 
Imperial effort, the first question they have to ask themselves 
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is whether such a plan is likely to commend itself to the self- 
governing Dominions. 

These are the conditions and limitations which have to 
be borne in mind, and from the trammels of which we cannot 
at present escape. 

When, therefore, we come to consider the means for 
co-ordinating the fighting and defensive forces of the 
Empire, it will be seen that a plan, Napoleonic in scope 
and design, and resting upon a centralized basis, would not 
at present be practically feasible. 

We shall, so far as we can see, for many years to come,, 
have to be content with a scheme of co-ordination, that leaves 
financial control in peace subject to Ministerial responsibility, 
as devised under our Parliamentary system of Government, 
and leaves to the Dominions a degree of freedom from naval 
and military control, that is unquestionably incompatible with 
the highest naval and military efficiency. 

I will try to illustrate what I mean by two examples. 

It has been often suggested that the naval and military 
forces of the Crown could be wielded more effectively in war, 
if they were organized in peace under a sole Minister respon- 
sible for both services. The Dominions have carried this idea 
into practice. They most of them possess a Minister of 
Defence, controlling their armaments, and parcelling out such 
sums as may be voted by their Parliaments between their 
maritime and land forces. 

A strong and capable Minister, suspended midway between 
the Admiralty and the War Office, responsible for the total 
expenditure of both services, able to gather together the Chiefs 
of the Naval War Staff and of the Military General Staff 
whenever he wished round a common table, planning secretly 
and surely the joint action of sea and land power, for purposes 
of offence and defence, is a captivating idea. To an audience 
like this, I need hardly dwell upon its advantages. Not the 
least of these, would be the disappearance of that rivalry for 
the favour of the Exchequer between two Cabinet Ministers, 
which has so often led to economic results highly unsatisfactory 
to the taxpayer, putting a premium, so to speak, upon lavish 
expenditure without any effective increase of aggregate naval 
and military strength. 

Whatever the advantages, however, might be of concen- 
trating upon one Minister, the duty of providing those naval 
and military forces, adequate to the needs of the country, it 
is highly improbable that any Prime Minister could be found, 
willing to propose to the House of Commons, a reform so 
alien to the trend of our most recent methods of government. 

Decentralization rather than the converse, spreading of 
responsibility, especially financial responsibility, rather than 
its concentration, have in modern times been the main charac- 
teristics of change in our institutions. 
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As the wealth, the Imperial responsibilities, the commer- 
cial activities of the country have increased, coupled with the 
growth of education, and the widening of the franchise, it 
has been found necessary to lighten the burden of Ministers 
and of the departments of State by increasing both. Parlia- 
ment found that it was losing control over Ministers and Civil 
Servants, the complexity and mass of whose work hindered 
them from giving minute attention to detail. 

The result has been a gradual increase in the number of 
public offices and public bodies. 

To attempt to concentrate upon the head of a single 
Minister responsibility for the Admiralty and the War Office, 
however desirable for reasons of strategy in war, would be to 
reverse the natural process that has been in operation for more 
than seventy years. I mean since the first Reform Bill of 1832. 

Another consideration, impossible to disregard, is the 
evolution of the office of Prime Minister. The status of the 
Prime Minister in the hierarchy of government, has changed. 
Cabinets, in the old days, were composed of a comparatively 
small number of Statesmen, bound together by political ties, 
and were presided over by one of their body, called sometimes 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and sometimes the First 
Minister of the Crown. Cabinet .Ministers in those days were 
jealous of their individual authority, and highly sensitive on 
the subject of their constitutional equality. Any Cabinet 
Minister could, for example, call a Cabinet Meeting, and 
frequently did so, often to the annoyance of his nominal chief. 
This privilege is now practically obsolete. With the increased 
size of Cabinets, and the immense growth of Departmental 
business, accentuated by the heavier work of the House of 
Commons, and by public curiosity stimulated by the Press, 
the old time system has passed away, leaving the Prime 
Minister in a position resembling rather what on the Continent 
is called an Imperial Chancellor, than a First Lord of the 
Treasury of the early Victorian type. 

It was curiously symptomatic of the change that had taken 
place in the status of the Prime Minister, when, as you will 
recollect, only a few years ago, a special and high social prece- 
dence was granted by the Sovereign to that Office. It is. 
hardly conceivable that any Prime Minister, trained in the 
political atmosphere of to-day, accustomed to his commanding 
position in the Councils of the Sovereign and of the nation, 
imbued clearly with a sense of his full Imperial responsibility 
for the security of the State, would abrogate one of his chief 
functions and place it in the hands of a colleague. 

I say this, because I think it is obvious, that every modern 
Prime Minister must perceive, that he and he alone is the 
Minister whose function it is to co-ordinate and to prepare all 
the forces of the Empire in time of peace, and to launch them 
at the enemy in time of war. 
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The method by which the Prime Minister to-day has co- 
ordinated these forces, | will revert to again, when I have 
touched for a few moments upon the second example of my 
meaning; when I said a short while ago, that we must abandon 
to the Dominions a certain freedom of attitude and action, 
both in peace and in war, although at the expense of the highest 
naval and military efficiency. 

No one who has read the reports of what occurred at the 
Imperial Conference, and has watched the attitude of the 
Dominion Parliaments, can be under any illusion about the 
nature of the ties between the Mother Country and the great 
self-governing communities that form part of the British 
Empire. 

These ties are in the main sentimental and, although quite 
recently there are indications that the Dominions are not un- 
willing to take part in defending the Empire against attack, 
any attempt to formulate strategic plans, based on common 
action, would be premature, and might not impossibly prove 
to be disastrous. 

There is no immediate prospect of the British Executive 
Government being able to impose its ideas of naval or 
military strategy upon the Defence Ministers of the Dominions, 
and still less of the British Parliament being able to control 
or even to influence the action of the Dominion Parliaments. 
For purposes of Imperial Defence the Empire is not a federa- 
tion, but an alliance, between greater and lesser States upon 
terms not so clearly defined as those which subsist between 
some of the States of Europe. 

For the present these conditions have to be accepted by those 
responsible for the government of this country, and the war 
plans of the naval and military staffs are obliged to be framed 
in accordance with them. 

It is by no means a satisfactory state of things, but there 
is no help for it, until the Dominions realize more fully, that 
their security from attack, during the long period which is 
bound to elapse, before they attain to maturity in population 
and wealth, is inextricably bound up with the security of Great 
Britain. 


This truth is only at present half understood. 

The Dominions are very much inclined to hold language 
which, if it means anything, implies that they reserve to them- 
selves the power to declare ad hoc on the outbreak of war 
whether they will take their full share of responsibility as 
belligerents. 

That any of the Dominions would in the event of a great 
war leave the Mother country in the lurch is highly improbable, 
but they are not prepared at the present time to bind themselves 
to any specific joint plan of action under circumstances over 
which they have no control, in spite of the obvious Imperial 
difficulty and danger, of leaving the principles of common 
action to be determined at the last moment, on the eve of war. 

VOL. LVI. aL 
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This is the second example | desire to give, of the kind of 
difficulties which a Statesman has to face who is anxious to 
periect a system of war preparation in a country like ours, 
governed under a constitution which places individual liberty, 
and its full expression, before all other considerations, and in 
an Empire like ours, of which the component parts are bound 
together by ties of sentiment and not by material guarantees. 

And now I must ask you to consider for a few moments the 
methods by which Prime Ministers, and especially the present 
Prime Minister, have recently tried to co-ordinate those national 
and Imperial forces which would have to be brought into opera- 
tion if the Empire is to put out its full strength in the event 
ot a great war. 

It is not sufficiently realized yet that during the last decade 
the attitude of the official mind in this country towards questions 
of national defence has undergone a_ revolutionary change. 
Students of our Parliamentary history are well aware that these 
matters only engage the attention of Parliament and of the 
country by fits and starts. Up to the year 1904 even Statesmen 
shrank from applying their minds consistently to problems of 
defence. <A distinct change for the better then occurred. Mr. 
Balfour’s Administration must always be memorable in the 
history of national defence for two reforms pregnant of far- 
reaching results. Mr. Balfour created a General Staff for the 
Army, and he gave body ‘and substance to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 

What is the Committee of Imperial Defence? It is often 
referred to, sometimes with a kind of awe, sometimes with 
malice not untinged with contempt. It had its origin many 
years ago in the mind of Lord Salisbury when, in a_ well 
remembered phrase, he suggested to his fellow-countrymen that 
they should study large maps before discussing questions of 
Imperial Strategy. Much later in life, he crystallized this 
notion and drew together representatives of the Admiralty and 
the War Office in a small committee, under the presidency of 
the late Duke of Devonshire, for the purpose of studying 
large maps and strategical questions. This committee was 
accustomed to meet at the Foreign Office, and the services of 
a Foreign Office clerk were placed at its disposal. 

There were no regular meetings, and no records were 
kept of its deliberations or decisions. Its existence was 
shadowy, but it contained the germs of the present Committee 
of Imperial Defence. 

After the War Office Reconstitution Committee had finally 
reported to Mr. Balfour, that Minister immediately gave effect 
to one of its most vital recommendations, and a permanent 
secretariat was instituted for the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. It was the first step in the evolution of that body. 
Mr. Balfour’s object was to establish a permanent advisory 
committee on defence questions, and by giving it a secretariat, 
to ensure that its deliberations and decisions should be care- 
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fully preserved, and a continuity of practice maintained. The 
theory enunciated by Mr. Balfour—and his theory coincided 
with his practice—was that the Committee should only meet 
when summoned by the Prime Minister, who was its only 
permanent member. He summoned the Committee when he 
chose, and he summoned to it whomsoever he pleased. This 
theory is still in vogue, and has been endorsed on_ several 
occasions by the present Prime Minister. In point of fact, 
Mr. Balfour himself destroyed his own conception of the 
Committee when he appointed to serve upon it two permanent 
members who were habitually summoned to attend its meetings. 

Accidentally this new departure led to invaluable develop- 
ments, and further important changes were made by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and quite notably by Mr. Asquith. 

The late Prime Minister initiated a plan of appointing 
sub-committees to enquire into and report upon strategic and 
technical questions, with authority to call witnesses and to take 
shorthand notes of evidence. This changed at once the status 
of the Committee, and widened immediately its scope of 
operative labours. 

The discussions of the full Committee were preluded by 
what may be called scientific enquiry. Mr. Asquith went a 
step further. He noted after a very short experience, that in 
preparation for war every department of State was concerned. 

He proceeded, therefore, to summon the heads or repre- 
sentatives of many of the great Public Departments, to attend 
these sub-committees, and more recently he established a 
Standing Sub-Committee, to be presided over alternately by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for 
War, and composed of representatives of the Admiralty and 
War Office, the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Customs, and indeed ali the great departments, for the purpose 
of co-ordinating in war the Naval, Military, and Civil Forces 
of the State. This Standing Sub-Committee was instructed to 
constantly review and revise its own recommendations. 

I am permitted, in order to give you some idea of the 
subjects with which this Committee deals beyond the scope of 
the more obvious naval and military problems, to mention that 
its enquiries have ranged over such matters as Aerial naviga- 
tion, the Strategical aspects of the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
Oversea transport of reinforcements in time of war, the Treat- 
ment of aliens in time of war, Press censorship in war, Postal 
censorship in war, Trading with the enemy, Wireless stations 
throughout the Empire, Local transportation and distribution 
of food supplies in time of war, etc., etc. 

To unravel the complicated meshes of matters such as these 
is a work of peculiar difficulty. It requires experienced hand- 
ling, and no single Minister with the usual official staff would 
be equal to the task. 

This is my final point. I mean that the co-ordination of 
the material forces of the country for war is not the sole concern 
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of the Admiralty and the War Office, but includes in its active 
sphere almost every branch of civil administration; and further 
that the conditions under which all the Forces of the Empire can 
be co-ordinated are constantly changing. 

It follows that, whether for purposes of war preparation 
in time of peace, or whether for the purpose of taking those 
initial steps in war which decide its theatre and objectives, the 
supreme co-ordinating authority can only be the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, who are responsible to Parliament. 

The Prime Minister cannot abdicate this function, perhaps 
the most important one of his high office, and for this purpose 
the Defence Committee acts as his bureau or department. 

It must never be forgotten that the duties of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence are purely advisory. That Committee 
has no executive authority, and under our present institutions 
it never could possess any. It exists for the purpose of enquiry 
and advice, with the object of examining into every branch 
of Imperial Defence under ever-changing conditions, and for 
the purpose of placing conclusions and evidence in support of 
them, at the disposal of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 

Under our constitutional forms of government, and with 
our well established Parliamentary traditions, it is certainly 
the best and most effective method for focussing in war national 
and Imperial effort, which can at present be devised. 


To sum up: 

1. War, between European nations, because of their 
interdependence and because of the interlacing of national life, 
becomes every day more difficult and improbable. 

2. Just as wars on the Continent of Europe lasting Thirty 
or even Seven years have become impossible, so war of any 
kind in the same sphere tends to become more difficult and 
improbable. 

3. For many years yet, however, the chances of supreme 
acts of folly due to sentiment and passion, remain, a constant 
factor of national existence, so that it would be criminal to be 
unprepared for war. 

4. Whether for conscript peoples or for Great Britain, 
success in war depends upon the prudent co-ordination in peace 
of all the material forces of the nation. 

3. These forces are not only naval and military, but 
involve, for their full exercise, careful preparation and fore- 
thought by the great Civilian branches of Administration and 
Government. 

6. Bound, as we are, by Parliamentary tradition, and 
owing to the looseness of our Imperial ties, the most effective 
method, yet found, for co-ordinating these forces, is the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, acting not as an executive body, 
but as a Standing Board of Advisors, at the disposal of the 
Prime Minister and of his Cabinet. 
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7. Finally, if I may be allowed to renew an aspiration, 
which I expressed many years ago (I think it was in 1904 or 
1905): it is that we may live to see the great Dominions sending 
annually their representatives to sit upon the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and that thus a long step may be taken 
towards that federation of the Empire which has been the 
dream of patriots here and oversea. 


DISCUSSION. 

Admiral Sir Nathaniel Bowden-Smith, K.C.B.: I intend to occupy a 
very few minutes of your time and will go straight to the subject of 
the Paper, the Co-ordination of the Services. 

It appears to me more evident every day that what we want is 
not only a better co-ordination of the services, but more freedom of 
action for both the Army and the Navy, especially for the Navy, and that 
we can only obtain that freedom by having here at home a _ bona-fide 
territorial or citizen army, ready for mobilization at short notice. That 
army is at present raised and kept going on the purely voluntary system, 
and I think it is the duty of every loyal citizen to try and make it a 
success as long as it is on that system. But we have been trying it now 
for some years, and it is lamentably short in numbers; and if we find this 
system is not sufficient, then it is our duty to try and get our fellow citizens 
to see that something else is necessary. If we find we cannot have this 
backing up which is necessary for the Army and the Navy, let both 
political parties in the State come together and tell the people the truth, 
tell them that it is absolutely necessary for our safety and for the good 
of our Empire that we should have some sort of compulsory training. 
I believe if that was done, and that if both parties took the people into 
their confidence and appealed to their patriotism, they would get a 
different answer from what some of them expect. I am quite aware 
that we could not have this system without the hearty co-operation of 
the people themselves. We all know that as sensible people, but up to 
the present the leaders of both parties in the State have thrown cold 
water on every proposal for a system of national training. 

I think the Institution is much indebted to his Lordship for 
giving this lecture to us to-day. I am glad to note that Lord Esher holds 
war in detestation, but he adds that it would be criminal on our part 
not to be prepared for any emergency, in which opinion I most heartily 
concur. For us, a powerful fleet must be our first consideration, but as 
so many other Powers are now starting big navies, and keeping such 
large numbers of men under arms, we should seriously consider whether 
we should not be wise to be also a nation in arms. 


Commander Carlyon Bellairs, R.N.: I think it would be a great 
pity if so important a paper as this does not receive adequate attention 
by means of a thorough discussion before this Institution; but it is due 
to the extreme diffidence which we, as Members of the Royal United 
Service Institution, feel towards one who speaks with such high authority 
and great experience in connection with committees, and especially in 
connection with the Committee of Imperial Defence, that we are inclined 
to accept everything that Lord Esher says completely as he states it. 
I must say it is a paper of extreme value to us as members of this 
Institution. We have learned a great deal about the Committee of 
Imperial Defence which we did not even learn in the discussions in the 
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House of Commons. Lord Esher referred to the great growth of the 
work of the Committee of Imperial Defence. We find that Committee, 
beginning in a small way, gradually taking upon itself larger and larger 
functions. 

THE GROWTH OF THE CABINET. 


Now that is very much the case with regard to the growth of the 
power of the Cabinet. We find that originally the Privy Council used to 
rule this country, but it grew so big that it ceased to perform the functions 
of Government, and—Lord Esher will correct me if I am wrong—the 
Cabinet began to take its place. Lord Esher refers in his lecture to 
the fact that the Cabinet has grown bigger and bigger. I believe all 
our previous wars were fought under small Cabinets of about 12 members, 
and, as you know, the Cabinet has now grown to something like 20 or 21 
members; and this has taken place precisely as the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has come into being. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence includes something like, I think, six members of the Cabinet, 
and the natural tendency, following the extreme complexity of Imperial 
Defence problems to which the Lecturer has drawn attention, has been, 
and will be more and more, for the Committee of Imperial Defence to 
become an inner Cabinet. It cannot help it. The six members of the 
Cabinet who belong to the Imperial Defence Committee, dealing with 
problems of such extreme complexity, which touch every Government 
department, especially the Foreign Office and the Navy and the Army, 
must be in a position to say to their fellow-members of the Cabinet, 
‘You have not got the evidence beforé you; we have considered these 
things in conjunction with the very best expert advice.’’ The result 
inevitably is that the six members of the Cabinet who belong to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence for all practical purposes, more and more 
as the years advance, must become an inner Cabinet on foreign policy 
and defence questions. : 

A MINISTER OF DEFENCE. 


Lord Esher in the course of his remarks, while expressing a liking 
for the proposal that we should have a Minister of Defence, condemned 
it as impracticable. I would like to ask him whether he does not think 
that for certain practical purposes, for co-ordinating the two Services, 
given the right man, would it not be a good thing to do it for a period 
of say four or five years. He will recollect a Report which was presented 
by a Committee, which was known by his name, the Esher Committee, 
which reorganized the War Office. In the course of that Report, I have 
a distinct recollection that Lord Esher and his two colleagues said in 
a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour—I think these were the words, 
but I cannot recollect them exactly—‘t Few of your predecessors since 
1815 were qualified either by temperament or by training for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the functions of the Army and the Navy.”’ I think there 
must have been 14 or 15 Prime Ministers since 1815, and that statement 
in itself, from the Report of the Committee which I have read, is a strong 
proof that the average Prime Minister is not fitted by temperament or 
by training for co-ordinating the functions of the Army and the Navy. 

I was very much struck by a new piece of evidence supplied in the 
course of Lord Esher’s lecture. He mentioned that alternately the 
Secretary of State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty presided 
over a certain Committee or Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which deals with most of the important defence questions. 
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That reminds one rather of the time of the Dutch Wars, where I think 
the English General and the Dutch General took command of the Army 
on alternate days; and it indirectly points to the necessity, at any rate 
while the main lines of co-ordination are being laid down, of having a 
single Minister at the head of the Army and the Navy. I do not say 
that it would be desirable to perpetuate it, but I do say that it is possible. 
Lord Esher in the course of his lecture gave the clearest evidence that 
the work of the Prime Minister has grown more and more. We see the 
Prime Minister dealing with questions of strikes from day to day, and 
so forth. It is always the Prime Minister who has to do these things, 
and it looks as if the Prime Minister is the man who has got to be 
relieved of a great deal of his work. Too much is thrown on him. The 
work of the Prime Minister wants decentralizing, and it is the work of 
the Prime Minister mainly that has to be thought of. For instance, to 
take an ordinary example: if a Unionist Government came into power 
I cannot see any reason whatever why Mr. Bonar Law, if he became 
Prime Minister, should object to one who has already been the Chairman 
of the Defence Committee becoming the Minister of Defence, I mean 
Mr. Balfour. I think that the proposal would be an exceedingly practical 
one. At any rate, I would like Lord Esher to deal with that question 
of the Minister of Defence once again in his reply, and also what he 
thinks will be the ultimate outcome of the growth of the Committee of 


Imperial Defence. 


Dr. T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., said that, although not an expert he 
ventured to say that not very much good had resulted to the nation from 
all these elaborate and ingenious devices which had occupied the attention 
of existing or extinguished politicians for the last ten or 15 years. 
How far was the nation better off for all these Committees of Imperial 
Defence, and Councils and ingenious devices of Parliamentary statescraft 
so called. Were they better able to fight or to retreat? Were they better 
reputed or more feared as a fighting people? It appeared to him that 
they had not gained one particle of good whatever, and that their present 
condition justified the traditions of history, that of all conceivable methods 
of carrying out war, of preparing for war, or of teaching war, the very worst 
conceivable method was the party method. 

With regard to this elaborate Council mentioned on the 9th page of the 
lecture, it reminded him of a discussion in ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ” which 
describes how a French fencing master taught feints and thrusts and 
other elaborate parries and devices for piercing the centre of a man’s 
body, and Corporal Trim, a veteran of Namur, declared indignantly that 
‘*One good bayonet thrust were worth the whole of them.’? One good 
general like Lee or Grant, one good cavalry officer like Sheridan—a 
Cromwell, a Caesar or a Napoleon—would knock all these Committees 
to pieces. It seemed to him that the paper scarcely dealt with the 
co-ordination of the Naval and Military Services, which was the title 
of the lecture, but that it was a treatise on constitutional law as degraded 
and debased by the party system of modern times. What modern countries, 
he asked, eschewed the principles of the strategy of Napoleon or of 
Frederick, of Moltke, or of Wellington? He challenged the first part 
of the paper altogether. He did not see that the lessons of history had 
lost their value. For his own part he did not think much good would 
be done by continuing this system of Councils, and Bureaus, and Bureau- 
cracies, and multiplication of officials, and magnifying those creatures 
of caprice, these temporising and accidental agents, party Prime Ministers, 
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and he strongly advised the audience to take up the lessons of history and 
to study them closely. He would say in the words of Cromwell—a man 
worth all the mere party Cabinet Ministers of modern times put together— 
**Do not listen to any platitudes; sing hymns if you like; fear God; 
keep your powder dry, and have soldiers to lead you and beware of 
Parliamentary Councils of mere lawyers.’’ He (the speaker) could say 
this honestly for he was a lawyer himself. 


Colonel E. M. Lloyd said that besides the drawback of which Lord 
Esher had spoken—-the difficulty of reconciling so powerful a man as 
a Defence Minister with the position of the Prime Minister—there was 
also another more serious objection, that it would do much to reduce 
the position and the weight of the practical head of each of the two 
Services. They would have, necessarily, with a Defence Minister, Under- 
Secretaries or their equivalents as their heads. Under the present system, 
at all events, they got men of quite first rank in the Cabinet to take 
charge of each of these Services, and when an important change had to 
be made, or even when it was merely a question of bringing pressure to 
bear on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was a great thing to have 
powerful men at the head of the Army and at the head of the Navy. 
If there was a single Defence Minister he would almost inevitably lean 
in one direction or the other; there would not be the same weight behind 
all questions of defence in the Cabinet as there was under the present 
system. Whether it would not be possible to have the advantage of the 
system advocated by means of amalgamation of the two arms of the 
Imperial General Staff was another question. So far as that could be 
done, the more completely they could be unified, the better; but he thought 
it remained a desirable thing that the Parliamentary head of the Army 
and the Parliamentary head of the Navy should be separate men. 


Admiral W. H. Henderson: I think originally a Defence Minister 
was appointed in the Dominion Parliaments because they began in such 
a very small way; and one of the reasons that they did so was in order 
to economize their ministerial expenses as far as possible. It has to be 
borne in mind that the people out there are not so numerous as we are 
at home. 


Major the Hon. C. H. C. Guest said that he had small right to enter 
into this discussion, as unfortunately he had not heard the whole of the 
able lecture which had been delivered; but he gathered that the subject 
had largely turned on the question of whether there should be a Defence 
Minister in the Cabinet or whether the present system should remain 
in force. From his point of view he could not see how it was possible 
for the Prime Minister to abrogate the responsibilities that he held to 
the Crown and the nation in any such way. At the present moment he 
had the Committee of Imperial Defence, on which he collected the best 
brains and the greatest experience of all men who had studied military 
and naval problems. Personally he thought that system had in it the 
elements of what they all desired, namely, the closest co-operation and 
co-ordination of the two forces under one control. A separate Minister 
for Defence would, he thought, only be a disadvantage in the counsels 
of the Crown, and he would strongly suggest that the present organization 
and the present system was far better than any change could be. 

But there was one suggestion that he would like to put forward 
with regard to how the executive might be more carefully worked out. 
They had now an Imperial Staff for the Army, and also an Imperial 
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Staff for the Navy. Those two represented their opinions and their views 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence; but he believed they would 
get a closer touch between the two Services if it were possible to form 
these two sections of the Imperial Staff into one great Imperial 
Staff, which might even be accommodated in one special building, where 
they could be in the closest and most frequent touch with one another 
in the study and the working out of these great problems. But he felt, 
on the whole, that the present system of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was on the right lines, though it might need further development 
toward co-operation between the two Services. 


The Lecturer, in reply, said: With regard to what Commander Bellairs 
said, I do not think there is any difference of opinion between my view 
and the view that he put forward. I never suggested for one moment 
that a Minister of Defence might not be a very effective way of co- 
ordinating the two Services. On the contrary, I tried to indicate that 
in my opinion it would be, but that under our existing system of Govern- 
ment it was not a practical proposition. Then Commander Bellairs 
reminded me of a certain passage, which I remember well, in a letter 
which I drafted to Mr. Balfour, and which formed the introduction to one 
of the portions of the Re-Constitution Committee Report. It is true 
that I did make that observation; and I thought—and I still think—that 
Mr. Balfour was the most competent of all the Prime Ministers since 
1815 to deal with these peculiar questions. He had given them special 
study, and I do not think, as far as I know, that any of his predecessors 
from 1815 downwards had ever made a special study of questions of 
National or Imperial defence. But that reflection upon previous Prime 
Ministers does not indicate in the least degree to my mind that we 
should be any better off if we had one Minister of the Crown responsible 
for the two Services. I want you to consider for one moment what kind 
of a Minister you would be likely to obtain. I do not want you to suppose 
that this is a complete list, but in my lifetime, as far as I can remember, 
and I omit living personages, the Ministers who have been at the head 
of the Admiralty and the War Office were these: Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, Lord Ripon, Lord Tweedmouth, and Mr. Arnold 
Forster. I do not feel myself that we should have been nationally any 
better off if the defence of the Empire had been placed solely in the 
hands of any one of these men; compare them with the Prime Ministers 
of the day, say, for instance, Lord Salisbury, or Lord Beaconsfield. I 
cannot believe that, under such a system as has been indicated, where 
you might have a joint Minister for the War Office and the Admiralty, 
you would be likely to get a type of politician any different from those 
whom I have mentioned. I do not think you would. My lecture, Sir, 
as Dr. Miller Maguire says, may be a thesis on Constitutional history, 
but it attempted to explain the Government of our country as you find 
it, and it seems to me certain that if you had a joint Minister of Defence 
you would get a Minister slightly below the average type of Prime 
Minister; and for my part, I think, on the whole, I would rather see 
the safety of this country entrusted to the supreme politician rather than 
to one of a slightly inferior type. That is the only observation I have to 
make. But if we could have a system which was a Counsel of perfection, 
and which was unaffected by the ordinary traditions of our Government, 
then I should agree that the most efficient form of preparing this country 
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for war would be to have a man—and the most highly qualified man 
you could find—and place both offices under his control. 


The Chairman: Lord Esher and Gentlemen, as I said in opening 
the meeting, it gives us all very great pleasure to listen to Lord Esher, 
and to the clear, concise and logical statement of the facts which he has 
put before us this afternoon. We are much indebted to him for his 
masterly summing up of the inevitable condition under which we soldiers 
and sailors have to carry on our business in defence of this Empire. We 
listened to some very interesting speeches in the discussion which subse- 
quently took place, and some very important food for thought has been 
put before us by the various speakers. I must say that I wish some 
others that I see before me now could have been able also to express 
their views. As regards the speech of Dr. Miller Maguire, who always 
interests us so much when he speaks, and occasionally amuses us— 
which I am sure he does not in the least object to doing—he described 
the political organization of our Empire as being, I think, a very 
defective machine for war. I think he also said that he entirely disagreed 
with every word Lord Esher said. But so far as I understand Lord 
Esher’s lecture it went to show that very thing—that the whole of our 
Imperial organization is in itself of necessity a defective machine for war. 

IMAGINATION AND SENTIMENT. 

That brings me to the next point that I would like to touch upon, 
namely, that in listening to this lecture we might be inclined to feel 
discouragement as to the attitude of the Colonies in the event of war. 
I am quite sure that everything Lord Esher said is perfectly sound and 
true. He reminded us of Napoleon’s saying that ‘‘ Imagination’ rules 
the world.’’ Imagination and sentiment are very closely allied to one 
another I think; and it is true, as he also said, that we are very closely 
bound to our Colonies by sentiment. Therefore if imagination and 
sentiinent rule the world we must hope and*believe that that will take 
the place of the defective organization of which he spoke before; and 
there can exist no doubt in our minds as to the whole Empire being 
bound together always for the purposes of national defence. With regard 
to Lord Esher’s remarks about the Defence Committee I entirely agree 
with every word he said, and I cannot possibly let that subject pass 
without bearing testimony to the splendid work which he himself has 
done in connection with the Defence Committee. I have myself sat on 
that Committee now for six years; I have attended the discussions very 
regularly; and we have been helped more than anyone could possibly 
believe who has not been present on those occasions by the brain and 
the energy of Lord Esher. The Lecturer so clearly described the situation 
and everything with regard to it that it is impossible for me to add one 
word of any value to what he has said. Perhaps summing up the 
whole thing the wisest course we can take is to realize and lay to heart 
the truth of what he has said, and remember the difficulties of securing 
efficient military and naval co-operation which are inevitable in an Empire 
constituted as our Empire is constituted, refrain from forming rash judg- 
ments, indulging in violent criticism, or rushing to false conclusions. 
Having arrived at a just appreciation of the problem, we must use the 
means at our disposal to the best advantage. I think only in this way 
can we do the best in our power for the Empire to which we belong. 
It only remains for me now to propose a very hearty vote of thanks on 
your behalf to Lord Esher for his extremely interesting and valuable 
lecture. 
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THE SPANISH OPERATIONS IN THE RIFF.' 


(Continued from March JourNaL, page 420.) 


In spite of the heavy losses incurred by the Moors in their attacks 
on the Tauriat Zag position at Christmas, and of the successful advance 
of the Spaniards to Mount Harruit, south of Zeluan, which was recorded 
in last month’s JouRNAL, hostilities continue in the Kert valley, which 
still marks the western boundary of the Spanish zone of occupation. The 
following description of the ground on the right bank of the Kert, where 
the Spaniards have withstood so many desperate attacks during the 
last six months, appeared in the Imparcial, in March; taken in conjunc- 
tion with the map facing this page, it throws a good deal of light on 
the operations recorded in the JourNaLs between November, 1911 and April 
of this year. 

The River Kert is flanked on the right bank by the commanding 
positions of Texdra, 2 El Harcha, Yadunem, Imarufen and Yazanem, the 
latter at the mouth of the river; these positions, together with the heights 
of Taurit Narrich and Buxdar which run at right angles to the river, 
bar all access to the Spanish lines to an enemy advancing from the left 
bank of the Kert. 

The heights of Texdra consist of three hills, one of which commands 
the market town El] Arbaa de Zebuya, situated near the ford which was 
forced at the point of the bayonet by the Spaniards on October 7th, 1911 
(see November JouRNAL, page 1503). Texdra is separated from Imarufen 
by a steep ravine. 

The tactical importance of the position of El! Harcha cannot be 
exaggerated. On the other hand, Imarufen and Iz Hafen suffer from 
grave disadvantages, both on account of the clay soil, which is converted 
into a quagmire whenever it rains, and because of the precipitous cliffs 
which afford shelter to the enemy, who cross the Kert every night, and 
are able to defy the fire of the batteries above them. 

The lofty plateau of Imarufen, situated within rifle range of the 
Kert, is intersected by numerous deep ravines, which hinder free communi- 
cation and compel the troops to make wide detours. Imarufen gives its 
name to a number of hamlets, of which it is the most important. It 
has abundant supplies of water, much of which is, however, not potable. 
The natives alone know where are the pure springs of water. Between 
Imarufen and Texdra the Kert is joined by a tributary, to which watering 
parties descend daily, generally under the fire of the Moors. 


Iz Hafen? is five miles from Imarufen, and half an hour’s ride 
across the Talusit heights, which lie between the two positions. Talusit 


1 Condensed from accounts in the Imparcial. 





2 Not on map. 
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North and Talusit South were occupied by the Spanish troops on 
November 18th, in order to protect the watering parties descending to the 
river from Imarufen and Iz Hafen. 


Facing Iz Hafen rises the Jebel Mauro on the further (left) side of 
the Kert. It is a mountainous mass fissured with deep and intricate 
gorges, in which the Moors conceal themselves during the day. 


Yazanem, at the mouth of the Kert, in the Beni-bu-Gafar kabila, 
is one of the best defended positions of the advanced line. The wide 
table land on which it is situated, rises steeply from the rolling sand 
dunes accumulated by the prevailing east wind (Levante). This 
position is defended by high breast works, and communication with the 
outposts is afforded by means of deep covered ways. 


Operations in March, 1912. 


On the 23rd March, offensive operations were resumed with a view 
to the occupation of the Tumiat heights in the lower part of the Kert 
valley. This eminence consists of two lofty heights, Tumiat North and 
Tumiat South, separated from each other by a high saddle, the distance 
between their summits being about 2,000 yards. They are respectively 
13 miles and 2} miles from Iz Hafen and 23 miles from Semmar1; the 
latter is a height which commands the valley of the Kert, and is situated 
very near the coast. : 

Five columns, consisting altogether of about 11,000 men (18 battalions, 
eight squadrons, and eight batteries), operated simultaneously. The 
right column under General Aizpuru, starting from Yazanem (at the 
mouth of the Kert) followed the line of the coast, in order to take the 
heights of Semmar from both sides. The left column, under General 
Carrasco, started from Iz Hafen, and marching parallel to the Kert, 
crowned the hills of Tumiat, North and South. General Perol with one 
of the centre columns followed the left bank of the Boncha stream, which 
flows behind the Tumiat hills; and General Figueras, with the 2nd 
column, on the opposite flank, manceuvred so as to prevent the enemy from 
interposing between the columns and their objective. 


As soon as all the columns had accomplished their task, the news was 
communicated by heliograph to General Aldave, who had been watching 
the operations from Ras Medua. 

When the object of the manceuvre had been effected, the batteries on 
Iz Hafen opened fire on some bodies of tribesmen who had descended from 
the Jebel Mauro, and were moving towards the Tumiat hills. The enemy 
were extended all along the left bank of the Kert, whence they opened fire 
on the Spanish troops; the latter were, however, well under cover and 
suffered few casualties, while the Moors were soon dispersed, with heavy 
loss, by the Q.F. guns. General Aldave and his Staff then came over 
from Ras Medua to inspect the newly occupied positions of Tumiat and 
Semmar, and at 3.30 the two central columns were withdrawn. 

One battalion, a mountain battery, and some Q.F. guns were left 
on each of the Tumiats, which, as well as Semmar where Aizpuru’s 
column was stationed, were rapidly put in a state of defence. 





1 Not on map. 
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On the night of the 23rd a numerous body of tribesmen attacked the 
newly occupied position of Tumiat North; the enemy, who were climbing 
the hill under cover of the darkness, were driven off and across the 
Kert, after severe fighting. 

Meanwhile General Navarro had been operating to the south, inde- 
pendently of the columns in the Beni-en-Gafar territory. Navarro’s 
column moving from Yadunem, was attacked by 3,000 rebels who had 
succeeded in crossing the Kert and concentrating at Zoco de Zebuya. 
A desperate engagement followed between Ulad Ganen and the village 
of Yauriat-Hamed-Haduya. Navarro regained his camp at Yadunem 
at 8 p.m., having suffered heavy losses. His column returned next day 
to the scene of the combat, and collected the dead, which they had been 
prevented from doing on the previous night owing to the darkness. 


The Spanish accounts give no figures of casualties, but the Times 
Madrid correspondent telegraphs (March 24th) that four officers and 29 
men were killed, and four officers and 81 men were wounded. 


It appears, from some accounts, that no news of General Navarro’s 
predicament was sent to headquarters, though the latter were within a 
few miles of the scene of the fighting. A correspondent of the Imparcial 
suggests that these retirements at nightfall, which have been responsible for 
so many losses, should be avoided in future, and that columns unable to 
regain camp by daylight should entrench till next morning. 


Nabor ZeELUAN Raitway.—The railway line has been extended from 
Nador to Zeluan, and was opened, for military traffic only, on March gth. 


Tue Laxe or Mar Cuica.—The channel which was cut through the 
belt of sand enclosing the Mar Chica, is now rapidly silting up; and 
this port, which might, in the opinion of the correspondent of the 
Imparcial, have one day become a rival to Bizerta, will soon be inaccessible. 
Since the opening was cut through into the Mediterranean a year or 
two ago, no attempt has been made to keep the channel clear by dredging. 
There are now only three feet of water in the entrance, and there appears 
little prospect of establishing wharfs, as had been intended for the 
embarkation of minerals fram the mines. 


THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Owing to the inclusion of the ‘‘ Annual Report ” and the report of the 
‘“* Eighty-first Anniversary Meeting ’’ in this month’s JourRNAL, it has been 
necessary to omit the usual summary of the Turco-Italian War. A narra- 
tive of the events of the war for March and April will be given in the May 
number of the JournaL.—Ed. 
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IMPERIAL WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. ! 


it had been decided at the Imperial Conference that a system should 
forthwith be embarked on for establishing communication by wireless 
telegraphy with the Dominions. According to a speech by Sir John 
Barren before the Associated Chambers of Commerce, it was there pro- 
posed that a chain of stations should be erected at London, Cyprus, Aden, 
Ceylon, Western Australia, and New Zealand. On March 7th an agree- 
ment was signed between the Imperial Government and the Marconi 
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[Reproduced by permission from The Marcon‘graph, April, 1912}. 


Company for the erection of the following stations: London, Egypt, Aden, 
Bangalore, Pretoria, and Singapore. The agreement is for 28 years, 
during which the company is to receive 10 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
besides an initial payment of £60,000 for each station, exclusive of site, 
machinery, and buildings. The terminals are to have a capacity of 
between 100 and 200 words a minute. The Marconi Company state that 
the above agreement represents only the beginning of a scheme which 
it is hoped soon to extend still further throughout the Empire. 





1 Condensed from The Marconigraph, April, 1912. 























NAVAL NOTES. 


HOME. 


The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 
Rear-Admiral—A. H. Limpus, C.B., to be Naval Adviser to Turkish 


Government. Captains—H. L. D. Skipwith to ‘‘ Europa”; H. B. 
Somerville to ‘‘ Research ’?; H. W. Richmond to ‘ Vindictive ’’?; E. K. 
Loring to ‘‘ Leander’; R. A. Nugent to “‘ Eclipse *’; H. G. Sandeman 
o ‘‘ Hindustan ”’; J. R. Bridson to ‘‘ Triumph ”’; F. E. Ryan to ‘‘ Corn- 
wallis ”’ 5 tes L. Vaughan- Lee to ‘‘ Collingwood ”’; ee ‘Ss. Luard to “ Black 
Prince ’; E. S. Carey to ‘‘ Blenheim.” 

The ae of Rear-Admiral Sir G. J. S. Warrender, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
C.B., Commanding the Second Cruiser Squadron, was transferred on the 
5th ult. at Sheerness from the first-class armoured cruiser ‘* Shannon ”’ to 
the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Indomitable.”” The flag of Rear-Admiral F. C. D. 
Sturdee, C.V.O., C.M.G., was also transferred on the 5th ult. at Sheer- 
ness from the ‘‘ Bacchante ’’ to the ‘‘ Shannon,”’ which ship was paid 
off on the same day and recommissioned on the following as flagship 
of the Fifth (Atlantic Fleet) Cruiser Squadron. 

The first-class battleship ‘‘ London,”’ flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
C. F. G. Cradock, C.B., M.V.O., Rear-Admiral of the Atlantic Fleet, 
paid off at Sheerness on the 5th ult., and recommissioned the following 
day for a further term of service in the Atlantic Fleet. 

The first-class battleship ‘‘ Collingwood’ paid off on the 23rd ult. 
at Devonport, and recommissioned on the following day for a further 
term of service in the First Division of the Home Fleet. 

The first-class armoured cruisers ‘‘ Argyll’? and ‘‘ Carnarvon,” paid 
off at Devonport on the 4th ult., and recommissioned on the following 
day for a further term of service in the Fifth Cruiser Squadron. 

The first-class armoured cruiser ‘‘ Bacchante,’’ late flagship of the 
Sixth (Mediterranean) Cruiser Squadron, paid off on the 14th ult. at 
Portsmouth. 

The first-class cruiser ‘‘ Powerful,” late flagship of the Australian 
Station, paid off on the 16th ult. at Portsmouth. 

The third-class cruiser ‘‘ Bellona,’? bearing the pennant of the officer 
commanding the Second Destroyer Flotilla, paid off on the 26th ult. at 
Devonport, and recommissioned on the following day for a furtiier ¢ term 
of service as Senior Officer’s ship of the Flotilla. 

The Royal Yacht ‘* Alberta,”’ paid off on the 30th ult. at Portsmouth, 
and is to be broken up. She was built in 1863, taking the place of the 
‘‘ Fairy,” and was invariably used by Queen Victoria, when crossing 
to and from Osborne. The coffin containing the remains of Her late 
Majesty was conveyed on board the ‘ Alberta ’’ on the 1st of February, 
1901, from Osborne to Portsmouth. 


Naval Estimates: Explanatory Statement of 
First Lord. 
The following is a Précis of the First Lord’s explanatory statement, 


which opens with the remark that ‘‘ These Estimates have been framed 
en the assumption that the existing programmes of other naval Powers 
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will not be increased. In the event of such increases, it will be necessary 
to present supplementary Estimates, both for men and money.”’ 

The Estimates for 1912-13 amount to 444,085,400, as compared with 
£44,392,500 for the current year. 

The principal increases occur under the heads of Pay of Personnel 
(Vote I.), Naval Armaments (Vote IX.), and Works (Vote X.). 

The numbers required for manning the fleet are 2,000 more than 
were asked for in the Estimates for the current year. This increase is. 
due mainly to the requirements of new ships now being placed in com- 
mission and under construction. 

Vote X. shows an increase of £449,700. The important new works 
at Rosyth and Portsmouth have reached a stage of development at which 
the contractors must earn very large sums if they are to complete them 
within the contract time. No new works of great magnitude are proposed 


for the coming year. 


Shipbuilding. 

New construction will cost £13,971,527, as against £15,063,877 for 
1911-12. Of this amount 412,067,727 will be spent on the continuation 
of work on the ships already under construction, and £1,903,800 for 
beginning work on ships of the new programme, which is composed 
as follows :-— 

Four large armoured ships; 
Eight light armoured cruisers; 
Twenty destroyers; 
together with a number of submarines and.subsidiary craft. 

The total cost of the new programme is 412,474,400, as compared 
with £13,200,000 in 1911-12. The proportion of the new programme to 
be undertaken in the new financial year is larger than usual. This will 
enable the whole of the torpedo-boat destroyers to be begun at once, and 
will incidentally relieve to some extent future liabilities. 

Between the rst April, 1911, and the 31st March, 1912, the following 
ships will have been completed and become available for service :— 


Armoured ships—‘ Hercules,” ‘‘ Colossus,’’ ‘‘ Orion,” ‘‘ Monarch.”’ 

Protected cruisers—‘‘ Dartmouth ’”’ ‘‘ Falmouth,” ‘* Weymouth,”’ 
‘* Yarmouth.”’ 

Unarmoured cruisers—‘‘ Blonde,” ‘‘ Active.” 

Desiroyers—‘ Nautilus,”’ ** Brisk,” ‘* Minstrel,’’ ‘* Nereide,”’ 
‘* Nymphe,” “ Ruby,” ‘* Sheldrake,’’ ‘‘ Acheron,” ‘ Ferret,”’ “‘ Forester,” 
“Hind,” ‘* Sandfly,” ‘‘ Fury,” ‘‘ Ariel,” ‘‘ Archer,” ‘* Defender,”’ 


‘* Druid,” ‘* Jackal,” ‘‘ Lapwing,” ‘* Tigress.” 
Submarines— D3,” ‘‘ Da,”’ “* Ds,” ** D7,” ** D8.” 
On 1st April, 1912, there will be under construction :— 
Ten battleships; 
Six battle-cruisers (including one each for the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand) ; 
Two second-class protected cruisers (including two for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia) ; 
Two unarmoured cruisers; 
Thirty-one destroyers; 
Fifteen submarines (including two for the Commonwealth of 
Australia) ; 
Two river gunboats. 
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The “ Orion’ class is nearing completion, the ‘‘ Orion "’ herself has 
been commissioned. The ‘t Monarch” has completed her ordinary 
programme of steam trials, and is now preparing for the final acceptance 
trials. The ‘‘ Thunderer ” is undergoing trials, and the ‘* Conqueror ”’ 
will be ready for hers very shortly. 

The ‘‘ King George V.”’ and ‘‘ Centurion,’? which were laid down 
in January last year, at Portsmouth and Devonport respectively, have 
been launched, and it is hoped they will both be completed within a 
period of two years from the date of laying down. Good progress is 
being made with the other two ships of the class, the ‘‘ Ajax ’’ (launched 
on the 21st ult.), and ‘* Audacious,”’ building at Scott’s yard at Greenock 
and Messrs. Cammell, Laird’s yard at Tranmere respectively. 

Of the four battleships provided for in the 1911-12 programme, two, 
the ‘‘Iron Duke’ and the ‘‘ Marlborough,’’? have been laid down, at 
Portsmouth and Devonport respectively, and two, the ‘‘ Delhi ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Benbow,’’ have been provisionally ordered from Messrs. Vickers 
and Messrs. Beardmore. 

Of the battle-cruisers, the ‘‘ Lion ’’ has carried out her steam trials, 
with the exception of the final acceptance trial, and is now preparing 
for completion, certain alterations which experience has shown to be 
desirable being made in her. The ‘‘ Princess Royal,’? ‘‘ New Zealand,”’ 
and ‘ Australia,’? have been launched, the two latter being built for the 
New Zealand and Australian Governments respectively. The ‘‘ Tiger,’’ 
of the 1911-12 programme, has been provisionally ordered from Messrs. 
John Brown and Sons. 

Of the protected cruisers, the ‘‘ Weymouth,’”’ ‘‘ Dartmouth,’ and 
‘* Falmouth,”’ have been completed and commissioned; the ‘‘ Yarmouth,”’ 
the remaining vessel of the class, has completed her steam trials, and will 
be ready for commissioning shortly. The five vessels of the ‘‘ Melbourne ” 
class, including two for the Australian Government, have been laid 
down, and one, the ‘‘ Chatham,’’ was launched in November last. 
Tenders have been received for the three protected cruisers of an improved 
‘‘ Melbourne ’’ type, and an order for one has been placed at Elswick, 
the contracts for the other two are about to be assigned. A cruiser of 
this type, the ‘‘ Brisbane,’’ is being built for the Commonwealth of 


’ 


Australia. 
Of the unarmoured cruisers, the ‘‘ Blonde ’’ and ‘ Active ’’ have 


been completed and commissioned; of the remaining two, both building 
at Pembroke, the ‘‘ Amphion ”? was launched last December, and should 
be completed in October; while the ‘‘ Fearless ’’ will also take the water 
shortly. 

The remaining destroyer of the 1908-09 programme, the ‘‘ Nautilus,” 
has been delivered. All the destroyers of the ‘‘ Acorn ”’ class, 1909-10 
programme, have also been delivered. Of the destroyers of the 1910-11 
programme, eight have been delivered and are in commission; the 
remainder are well advanced, and it is expected that several will be 
delivered before the end of the current financial year (1911-12). Of the 
20 vessels of the 1911-12 programme, 13 have been ordered, and tenders 
for the remaining seven provisionally accepted. 

Good progress has been made with the construction of submarines. 
The depét-ship for submarines, the ‘‘ Maidstone,’’ and her tenders, the 
‘* Adamant ”’ and *‘ Alecto,’’ are well advanced. 

The two floating docks, for Portsmouth and the Medway, will be 
completed early in the new financial year; a small floating dock for 
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destroyers has been completed and placed at Harwich, and one for sub- 
marines, to be stationed ultimately at Dover, will be completed by the end 
of this month. 


Imperial Conference and Naval Policy of the Dominions. 

The Imperial Conference of 1911 led to an agreement with the 
Canadian and Australian Governments as to the status and discipline of 
the Dominion Naval Forces, and their relation with the Royal Navy. 

His Majesty the King has been pleased to approve the designations 
** Royal Australian Navy,” ‘‘ His Majesty’s Australian Ships,’’ and 
‘* Royal Australian Naval Reserve.’’ The report of Admiral Sir Reginald 
Henderson to the Commonwealth Government has been published, and, 
although the scope of its recommendations is such that on many points 
no immediate decision is to be expected, the Commonwealth Government 
has expressed its obligation to Sir R. Henderson, and has given, or is 
about to give, effect to certain portions of the report which are more 
immediately applicable. The arrangements which will be necessary to 
effect the change from an Australian squadron controlled by the Admiralty 
to the Australian fleet unit controlled by the Commonwealth are being 
elaborated. Special provision will probably be necessary for the period 
of transition. 

Arrangements for the maintenance of certain ships in New Zealand 
waters, consequent on the institution of an Australian fleet, are now in 
progress. It is intended that H.M.S. ‘* New Zealand,” the battle-cruiser 
which the Dominion has generously presented to the Royal Navy, shall 
visit New Zealand immediately after commissioning, probably early in 
1913. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa is proposing by a 
Bill now before the Union Parliament to make provision for a division 
of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, which will be trained under the 
supervision of the Admiralty, and will be at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government in war, all charges falling on the revenues of the Union. 

The development of the naval policy of Canada is at the moment 
somewhat uncertain. Until the proposals of the new Dominion Govern- 
ment are formulated, it is not possible to say how far the organization 
of the recently constituted Royal Canadian Navy will be modified; but 
the Admiralty wiil earnestly co-operate in any scheme which will enable 
Canada to take a real and e‘fective part in the naval defence of the Empire. 


Personnel. 

The first officers entered under the system of common entry passed 
their examinations for the rank of lieutenant in May last, and since then 
two further terms have passed. Regulations have been issued as to the 
manner in which such officers may specialize in engineering, and for 
marine duties after passing for the rank of lieutenant. Briefly, officers 
who wish to specialize in engineering will be eligible to commence speciali- 
zation in two or three years after reaching the rank of lieutenant. After 
qualifying, they will remain officers of the military branch, being designated 
lieutenants (E), and will conform to all the regulations applicable to that 
branch. The pay will be the same as that of other lieutenants, with a 
specialist allowance in addition. It is the intention of the Admiralty that 
the submarine service shall be regarded as a province specially suited to 
the employment of such officers. 

Officers selected to qualify as marine officers will be eligible to 
commence their course of instruction in military subjects eight months 
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after reaching the rank of sub-lieutenant. On the conclusion of the 
course, an officer will receive a commission as lieutenant, Royal Marines, 
and will, as a general rule, remain attached to the corps during the 
whole of his service, conforming to all the regulations of the Royal 
Marines. Provision has, however, been made for the transfer of a marine 
officer to the general naval service at a later stage in his career, should 
such reversion be considered desirable. In addition to officers who join 
the Royal Marines after passing through the ranks of midshipman and 
sub-lieutenant, it has been decided to enter officers from outside candidates 
as may be required, and eleven officers have accordingly been entered as 
probationary second-lieutenants, Royal Marines. 

Twenty-six officers have been lent to the Australian Government to 
assist in the development of the Royal Australian Navy. It has been 
decided that officers lent to Dominion naval forces, are in future to be 
supernumerary to the lists of officers authorized for the Royal Navy. A 
captain of the Royal Navy has been selected to act as naval adviser to 
the High Commissioner of Australia in London. 

During the financial year 1910-11, 11,770 naval ratings and 1,092 
marines were recruited from the shore through the various recruiting 
agencies. This was the largest entry for many years past; and with 
the exception of armourers and painters, no difficulty was experienced 
in completing the full requirements of all branches. 

The system under which certain education authorities are invited to 
recommend candidates for entry as boy artificers has been revised so 
as to include the education authorities in most of the large towns in the 
United Kingdom. Candidates so entered are required to pass a competi- 
tive examination. The prospects of this rating continue to attract a 
very large number of candidates. Very satisfactory reports continue to 
be received on the engine-room artificers who have been trained from boy 
artificers, and also on men completing their training for mechanicians and 
on the mechanicians in sea-going ships. 


Marines. 


The numbers borne on the 31st March, 1912, will be about 15,800. 
The number of re-engaged men now serving to complete time for pension 
is 4,318, as compared with 4,115 last year. Nineteen non-commissioned 
officers have qualified for and been promoted to the new warrant rank 
of Royal Marine Gunner, and are now serving in ships of the ‘‘ Dread- 
nought ’’ class. The number of marines qualified in the higher gunnery 
ratings, including those qualified as Gunnery Instructors, are as follows :— 


Gunlayers, 1st Class es ae Hs oe «» IO% 

‘3 2nd Class uy fi abt eid sid (QM 

a 3rd Class dei 2 Bs; ass A? | i 
Coastguard. 


The establishment of Coastguard officers and men remains at 3,100, 
and entries from the fleet have been continued throughout the year. 


The numbers borne on the 1st January, 1912, were :— 





District Captains and Staff... Pe ne ‘vs 35 
Divisional Officers se ba Soa sige a 75 
Chief Officers and Men cas ae ws 2... Biggs 

Total w+ 3,048 
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Royal Fleet Reserve. 


The total numbers of the Royal Fleet Reserve have increased from 
21,943 to 24,082, the distribution of these numbers on the 31st December, 
1g1t, being as follows :— 











! { 
— | Class A. | Class B. | Total. 
Seamen and Naval pensioners ig 3,662 | 8,550 | 12,192 
Stokers ... af ae Ke soit 1,847 | 5,025} 6,872 
Marines ... | 1,746 | 3,272 5,018 
| 7,255 | 16,827 | 24,082 


The increase in Class A. amounted to 365, and in Class B. to 1,774. 
At the end of the year there were 2,777 special service men in the 
Reserve as against 1,421 at the beginning. 


Royal Naval Reserve. 
The strength of the Royal Naval Reserve (Home) on the tst January, 


1912, Was -— 


Executive Officers ‘ Fea or 1,28g 
Commissioned Engineer Officers... ve ey 200 
Assistant Paymasters oS 
Warrant Engineers 90 4% ~ - ~ 143 
Engine Room Artificers ; 580 
Seaman Ratings 10,703 
Stoker Ratings eo E he i ay ye 





Total ..» 18,438 


Of the executive officers, 574 have undergone 12 months’ training 
in the fleet, and are in receipt of training fees. In addition to these, 63 
are now undergoing the training. 

The old system of drill of executive officers and seaman and stoker 
ratings of the Royal Naval Reserve on board harbour drill ships and at 
shore batteries has been finally superseded during the past year by the 
new system of training on board effective ships in commission, by which 
the personnel of the Reserve are brought more directly into touch with 
the actual conditions of the naval service, and the duties and ships in 
which they would be employed when called out for service in the fleet. 
From the reports received from commanding officers, the new system 
appears to be working satisfactorily, and to be popular with both officers 
and men. 

The Royal Naval Reserve Decoration has already been awarded to 
231 Officers; and approximately 7,500 men have been granted the Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal. 

The number of candidates fully qualified for appointments as officers, 
and especially as midshipmen, in the Royal Naval Reserve continues to 
exceed the number of vacancies. Recruiting for seamen ratings is 
satisfactory, and no difficulty is anticipated in maintaining the numbers 
authorized. 

Considerable progress has been made with the entry and training of 
the Trawler Section of the Royal Naval Reserve. 





| 
| 
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Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 


The strength of the force is now six divisions, comprising 43 com- 
panies, the actual numbers being :— 









































Royal Naval Volunteers. Establishment. (let Joe 1912.) 
Officers... A nae me de werd 190 162 
Honorary Officers % ie eke ay. _ 23 
Peity Officers and Men “oe as ~ 4,220 3,901 

Permanent Staff :— 
Officers... us vs & be i 7 | 
Petty Officers and Men... ide 3 aa 73 73 
Totals a +8 vs a 4,490 4,166 
The strength of the various divisions is as follows :— 
a | Sikes % 
ede GOCE gth 
Division. Establishment. | (Ist Jan., 1912.) 
—_ — _ -_ — | —_ 
ua. ane BARE A 310 310 
Clyde ... ise a sis Me a ug 1,126 1,048 
London = A $2: an ae bf 1,024 | 909 
Mersey vad <p We ae 7 bee 718 | 683 
Sussex xt iy ae ae =a ee 616 | 499 
Tyneside oe ; ; 61 614 











During the current financial year 41 officers and 1,076 petty officers 
and men have embarked for training afloat for 14 or 28 days in fully 
manned ships of the Home Fleet. 

Officers and men have also undergone courses at the various schools 
in gunnery, torpedo, signalling, and telegraphy, during the year, and 37 
officers and 41 men have obtained certificates. The reports on officers 
and men embarked and under instruction in the schools have been most 
satisfactory. 

Approval has been given for the affiliation of certain Boys’ Naval 
Brigades to Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve divisions, and steps are now 
being taken to affiliate those brigades which are recommended and satisfy 
the conditions laid down. 

The annual inspection of all the divisions, including outlying com- 
panies, has been completed, and shows that a general improvement in 
the efficiency, smartness, and physique of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve is being maintained. 


FRANCE. 


The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 
Vice-Admiral—J. G. Gaschard to be Director of the Naval Departments 
at the Ministry of Marine. Rear-Admiral—P. A. Le Bris to be Director 
of Naval Works. Capitaines de Vaisseau—A. Fouét to ‘‘ Saint Louis ’’; 
L. E. Jochaud du Plessix to ‘‘ Bouvet ’’; A. J. Le Fournier to ‘‘ Masséna.’’ 
Capitaines de Frégate—J. M. L’Eost to ‘‘ Guichen ”’; J. E. Le Bihan 
to command of fixed defences at Lorient. 

Journal Officiel de la République Francaise. 


2 
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Changes in Third Squadron. 


The first-class battleship ‘‘ Charles-Martel,’’ late flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Adam, Commanding the Second Division of the Third Squadron, 
paid off at Cherbourg on the 1st ult. Her place is to be taken by the 
first-class battleship ‘* Masséna,’’ which commissioned at Toulon on the 
roth ult., and will proceed to Brest to join the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Aubert as soon as she is ready. The Second Division will then be com- 
posed of the battleships ‘‘ Jauréguiberry ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admira}), 
‘* Masséna,”’ and ‘‘ Bouvet.”’ 


‘* The Liberté.”’ 


Two of the turrets of the unfortunate battleship have been recovered 
and conveyed to the dockyard. The work was extremely heavy, and 
required the greatest skill in carrying out. <A large piece of the armoured 
deck, weighing over 37 tons has been raised and removed to the yard, and 
another fragment of the armoured deck, weighing some ten tons, which 
was thrown by the force of the explosion over 800 yards from the scene 
of the wreck, has also been recovered. The work of salvage is still 
proceeding. 


GENERAL. 
3-Gun versus 2-Gun Turrets. 

Though the discussion is still proceeding in naval circles as to the 
relative advantages of the tripie as opposed to the double turret, some 
nations have already settled the question, and have adopted the 3-gun 
turret system in their latest ships. 

The idea was first proposed in 1909, and it may be noted that it did 
not originate with one of the largest navies, but is due to the initiative 
of Italy, the first country to construct a 3-gun turret, though Russia 
followed the example a little later. Next came ‘Austria, and lastly it is 
announced that the United States are laying down two battleships, which 
are to carry four turrets, two of which will mount three guns each. 

It would seem as if the triple turret was in some way a reply to the 
double turrets of the ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ of the great navies, the three- 
gun turret ships having proportionally smaller dimensions, costing less 
per gun, and entailing fewer alterations in existing docks and harbours. 

Italy has already two types of battleships with triple turrets, the 
‘* Dante-Alighieri,’? launched on the 20th August, 1909, carrying 12 
guns disposed in four turrets on the centre line, and the ‘‘ Conte-di-Cavour ”’ 
with her two sisters, the ‘‘ Giulio-Cesare ’’ and ‘‘ Leonardo-da-Vinci,’’ each 
with five turrets on the middle line, three of which are 3-gun on the same 
level, one forward, one amidships, ahd one aft, and two 2-gun turrets, one 
forward and one aft, but on a higher level; these latest Italian battleships 
consequently carry 13 guns, all 12-inch, 2 number at present not attained in 
any other fleet. 

Russia is building (though slowly, we believe) four battleships, the 
‘* Gangoot,”’ ‘* Petropavlovsk,’’ ‘* Poltava,’’? and “ Sevastopol,’’ each of 
which will carry twelve 12-inch guns in four turrets;, the details are not 
vet forthcoming, but it is known the turrets will all be placed on ‘the 
centre line. The ‘‘ Sevastopol ’? was launched on the 29th of last June. 

In Austria the ‘‘ Viribus Unitis,’’ which is to have 3-gun turrets, was 
launched on the 25th of last June; she is the first of the Austrian ‘*Dread- 
noughts.”’ The four turrets, mounting twelve 12-inch guns, are all on the 
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centre line, two forward, and two aft, the two furthest from the extremities 
of the ship being on a higher level, and firing over the cupolas of the others. 

The U.S. Naval Authorities have adopted 3-gun turrets, for the two 
battleships about to be built; but instead of mounting 12-inch guns, these 
ships will carry ten 14-inch guns, placed in four turrets, two of which are 
3-gun. These last will be one forward, and one aft, and behind them, on 
a higher level, the two 2-gun turrets. 

No other Navy has as yet adopted the 3-gun system. The chief argu- 
ment used by those in favour of triple turrets is economy. The ships carry- 
ing twelve 12-inch guns in four turrets have the following tonnage dis. 
placement per gun; the ‘‘ Dante-Alighieri,” 1616 tons; the ‘‘ Conte-di- 
Cavour,’’ 1,654 tons; the ‘‘ Viribus-Unitis,’’ 1,616 tons; the ‘‘ Gangoot,”’ 
1916 tons. The American battleships cannot be included in the com- 
parison because they are to mount 14-inch guns; on the other hand, 
the ships with least displacement per gun, carrying 2-gun turrets, are the 
Japanese ‘‘ Kawachi,”’ 1,759 tons; the German ‘‘ Helgoland,’’ 1,833 tons; 
the French “ Jean-Bart,’’ 1925 tons, and the American ‘‘Arkansas,”’ six 
double turrets on centre line, 2166 tons. 

Evidently there are many other elements which may tend to vary the 
mean tonnage per gun, but though not professing to be absolutely cor- 
rect, the mean tonnage given above appears favourable to the arguments 
of those who advocate the 3-gun turret system. 

The Temps. 





MILITARY NOTES. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
HOME. 


APPOINTMENTS.—On the 15th March, General Sir J. D. B. French, 
G.C.B., A.D.C., etc., succeeded Field Marshal Sir W. G. Nicholson, 
G.C.B., as Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Tue Army Depsate.—The following information is summarized from 
statements made by the Under-Secretary for War during the 
Army debate at the beginning of March :— 

Horses.—It is intended that, in future, horses shall be purchased 
as far as possible in spring and summer, and then sent to grass farms till 
they are four and a half years of age; horses will join the cavalry regiments 
in October, and will have a year and a half of systematic training; one 
grass farm has been obtained and arrangements are being made to obtain 
three more. 

The Reguiar Army requires, on mobilization, 44,000 horses (including 
10,000 artillery horses), in addition to the horses on the peace establish- 
ment. The census recently carried out shows that there are sufficient 
heavy draught horses, and just enough light horses, available. There 
would, however, be a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of horses 
fit for work in the gun teams. The introduction of mechanical transport 
has reduced the number of horses required on mobilization by 8,000. 

The Territorial Army requires 86,000 horses on mobilization; as in 
the case of the Regulars there would be difficulty in finding horses for the 
gun teams on mobilization. 


The Expeditionary Force.x—On mobilization, 150,000 troops with all 
necessary ammunition, provisions, and stores, could be sent out of the 
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country; there would then be 410,000 officers and men left in the United 
Kingdom; this figure includes 250,000 Territorials, and from 150,000 to 
160,000 Regulars and Special Reserve not required on first mobilization. 


Reliefs for 1912-13. 

The following programme of reliefs for 1912-13 appears in Army 
Orders for March, 1912 :— 

HovusgHoLp CavaLry.—ist Life Guards, Regent’s Park to Windsor ; 
2nd Life Guards, Windsor to Regent's Park. 

CavaLry.—1gth Hussars, Aldershot to Hounslow; 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
Hounslow to Egypt; 21st Lancers, Egypt to India; 1oth Hussars, India 
to South Africa; 6th Dragoon Guards, South Africa to Canterbury; gth 
Lancers, Canterbury to Tidworth; 5th Dragoon Guards, Curragh to 
Aldershot; 16th Lancers, Norwich to Curragh. 

Roya Horse Arti.tery.—2nd Brigade, ‘* B’’ Battery, Trowbridge 
to Woolwich; 2nd Brigade, ‘‘ C ’’ Battery, Christchurch to Canterbury; 
6th Brigade, ‘‘ H’’ Battery, Woolwich to Trowbridge; 6th Brigade, ‘‘ K ”’ 
Battery, Canterbury to Christchurch. 

Royat Frecp ArTILLERY.—3oth Brigade (Howitzer), Dundalk to Bul- 
ford; 8th Brigade (Howitzer), Bulford to Dundalk; 22nd Brigade, Cahir 
to South Africa; 20th Brigade, South Africa to India; 1st Brigade, India 
to Edinburgh; 44th Brigade, Edinburgh to Glasgow; 4oth Brigade, 
Glasgow to Bulford; 38th Brigade, Bulford to Fermoy; 2nd Brigade, 
Fermoy to Cahir. ¥ 

Foot Guarps.—1st Bn. Grenadier Guards, Chelsea Bks. to Aldershot; 
2nd Bn. Scots Guards, Aldershot to Wellington Bks.; 3rd Bn. Grenadier 
Guards, Chelsea Bks. to Aldershot; 3rd Bn. Coldstream Guards, Aldershot 
to Windsor; 2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards, Windsor to Tower of London. 

INFANTRY.—2nd Bn. RI. Lancaster Regt., Dover to India; 1st Bn. 
Ri. Lancaster Regt., India to Dover; 2 Bn. Lancashire Fusiliers, Tid- 
worth to Dover; 2nd Bn. Royal Irish Rifles, Dover to Tidworth; 1st Bn. 
Royal Fusiliers, Dublin to Kinsale; 1st Bn. East Surrey Regt., Kinsale 
to Dublin; 1st Bn. Royal West Surrey Regt., Warley to Bordon; 2nd 
Bn. Middlesex Regt., Bordon to Warley; 2nd Bn. Welsh Regt., Pembroke 
Dock to Bordon; 2nd Bn. Border Regt. Bordon to Pembroke Dock; 
1st Bn. Cameron Highlanders, Aldershot to Edinburgh; 1st Bn. Royal 
Highlanders, Edinburgh to Aldershot; 1st Bn. Leicestershire Regt., 
Aldershot to Fermoy; 1st Bn. Liverpool Regt., Fermoy to Aldershot; 
2nd Bn. Wiltshire Regt., Gosport to Gibraltar; rst Bn. South Staffordshire 
Regt., Gibraltar to South Africa; 1st Bn. Wiltshire Regt., South Africa 
to Tidworth; znd Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, Tidworth to Aldershot; 
1st Bn. Norfolk Regt., Aldershot to Holywood; 2nd Bn. King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, Holywood to Dublin; 1st Bn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
Dublin to Portland; 2nd Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regt., Portland to 
Malta; ist Bn. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Malta to India; 
1st Bn. Middlesex Regt., India to Aden; 1st Bn. Lincolnshire Regt., 
Aden to Portsmouth; 1st Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regt., India to Shorn- 
cliffe; 2nd Bn. King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Shorncliffe to Blackdown; 
ist Bn. Dorsetshire Regt., Blackdown to Belfast; 1st Bn. Cheshire Regt., 
Belfast to Londonderry; znd Bn. Royal Scots Fusiliers, Londonderry to 
Gosport; 1st Bn. Worcestershire Regt., Parkhurst to Egypt; 4th Bn. 
Rifle Brigade, Egypt to India; 2nd Bn. Worcestershire Regt., India to 
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Aldershot; 4th Bn. Royal Fusiliers, Aldershot to Parkhurst; 2nd Bn. 
Gordon Highlanders, India to South Africa; 2nd Bn. Duke of Cornwall’s 
L.1I., South Africa to Hong Kong; 1st Bn. Yorkshire L.I., Hong Kong to 
Singapore; 2nd Bn. East Kent Regt., Singapore to India; rst Bn. Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, Tientsin to India. 


The following reliefs of the 1911-12 programmes were cancelled :- 

ist Bn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Tientsin to India; 1st Bn. Royal 
Warwickshire Regt., India to Aden; 1st Bn. Lincolnshire Regt., Aden 
10 Portsmouth. 


Provisional Scheme for Subsidizing Motor Lorries. 


The following is a summary of the conditions provisionally laid down 
by the War Office in the autumn of fast year for subsidizing motor 
lorries :— 

Petrol lorries are divided as follows :—-Class ‘‘ A.""—-Those capable 
of carrying a useful load of 3 tons. Class ‘‘ B.'’"--Those capable of carry- 
ing a useful load of 30 cwt. 

The vehicles will only be purchased in case of national emergency, 
nd will not be enrolled for hire purposes or manceuvres. 

Motor lorries will be subsidized for a period of two years, and the 
owners will receive (a) an initial subsidy; (b) an annual subsidy. 

The initial subsidy will be paid when a lorry is first enroJled in 
accordance with the following scale :—For live axle lorry 412; for chain 
drive, if chains are encased 410, if chains are open £8. 

An annual subsidy of £15 per lorry will be paid half-yearly in arrear 
after satisfactory inspection, provided the conditions governing the pay- 
ment are complied with. 

The conditions governing the grant of the initial subsidy are as 
follows :— 

(4) Lorries must have been built subsequent to 1st January, 1910. 

(ps) Engines must be of the internal combustion type, using ordinary 
commercial spirit (petrol) for fuel. All engines in class ‘‘ A’’ must have 
four cylinders. Minimum bore to be 110 mm., or 43 inches. Class ‘‘B’’ 
30 cwt. lorries, preference will be given to those having four-cylinder 
engine$ with a minimum bore of go mm., or 33 inches. But vehicles with 
two-cylinder engines may be accepted at the discretion of the War Office. 

(c) Four towing hooks of W. D. pattern must be fitted to each lorry, 
two at the rear of the chassis and two in front. 1 

(Dp) Platform bodies will not be accepted unless they have substantial 
sides and ends of a minimum height of 1 foot 8 inches. Van bodies, and 
a certain number of box bodies will be accepted. 

(fF) Platform area to be not less than 11 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches 
in the case of class ‘‘ A,’’ and not less than 8 feet 6 inches by 5 feet in the 
case of class ‘* B.”’ 

(F) Preference will be given to lorries fitted with high tension magneto 
ignition. An addition of £10 will be made to the ‘initial ’’ subsidy if a 
second magneto is carried ready for use and merely requiring attach- 
ment to the base. Such magneto to be considered the property of the 
War Department until the expiration of the original term of agreement. 


1 Detailed drawings are given in the paper issued by the War 
O ffice._-Ed. 
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An efficient cover of insulating water-proof material to be provided on the 
working magneto. 

(G) Every vehicle to be fitted with two side lamps, one tail lamp, and 
at least one head light and generator. 

(H) Every vehicle to be kept in a garage, or other suitably covered-in 
building, where the necessary protection from frost will be ensured. 

(xk) Vehicles to be at all times driven by a properly qualified driver. 

(L) Class ‘‘ A’’ to average to miles per hour fully loaded. Class “ B*’ 
to average 12 miles per hour fully loaded. 

The conditions governing the grant of the annual subsidy are «as 
follows :— 

Prior to being subsidized, any vehicle proposed for enrolment is to be 
inspected by an Inspector appointed »by the War Department. Every 
subsidized vehicle will be subsequently inspected once every six months 
by a W. D. Inspector, in order to ascertain that it is maintained in a 
thoroughly efficient condition. So far as possible the inspection will be 
carried out during the ordinary working of the lorries. 

If a vehicle is found to be unserviceable or in a bad state of repair 
at any half-yearly inspection, the half-yearly subsidy will not be paid 
unless the owner, with the written permission of the War Department, 
puts it in a thoroughly serviceable condition within a reasonable time. 
Failing this, a proportion of the initial subsidy fee, and of any money 
which has been paid under paragraph (F) above, calculated on the unex- 
pired portion of the period of enrolment, is to be returned to the War 
Department by the owner. 

If the Secretary of State for War certifies in writing that the country 
is in a state of national danger, or if a proclamation is issued under the 
Reserve Forces Act, 1882, the War Department will be entitled to purchase 
any of the motor vehicles enrolled. Notice by telegraph or in writing 
of the intention to purchase any vehicle will be given to the owner by 
the War Department, and the owner must, within-three days after receipt 
of such notice, deliver the vehicle together with its spare parts by road 
to the War Department, at the place ordered, with every part in thorough 
working order. The inclusive cost of taking the vehicle to the place 
ordered is included in the purchase price. 

The purchase price to be paid by the War Department is to be the 
then value plus 25 per cent., provided the value thus calculated -is not 
greater than the original cost of the vehicle, and never less than 30 per 
cent. of such cost. The then value of the vehicle is arrived at by ascertaining 
the actual purchase price of a vehicle (including only those spare duplicate 
parts which form part of the free outfit of the vehicle), and allowing for 
a depreciation of 73 per cent. per half year. 

This depreciation is to come into force at the beginning of each half- 
yearly period from the date at which the vehicle was delivered to the 
owner on purchase from the manufacturer. 

In the case of a vehicle being found unserviceable when delivered, 
the War Department may reject it. If a vehicle becomes totally disabled, 
the owner must at once notify the War Department, and unless an equally 
suitable vehicle is presented within three months, a proportion of any 
money which has been paid, calculated on the unexpired portion of the 
period of enrolment, must be returned to the War Department. 

An owner will not be allowed to withdraw a vehicle from enrolment 
without permission, and then only on repayment of a proportion of anv 
money received, calculated on the unexpired portion of the period of 
enrolment. 
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If an owner desires to sell his vehicle during the period of enrolment, 
he must apply to the War Department for permission, giving the name 
and address of the prospective purchaser. If the purchaser is prepared to 
take over this contract, and if the War Department sanctions that arrange- 
ment, the new owner will be liable from the date of purchase, just as if 
the contract had been originally made by him. 


PERSIA. 
Russia, Turksy, AND Persia.—On February 2oth Sir E. Grey stated 
in the House of Commons that there were said to be about 4,000 troops 
at Tabriz, 2,000 in Khorassan, 4,000 between Resht Enzeli and Kazvin, 


Positions or Russian AND TURKISH TROOPS IN JANUARY. 


Redvawn from Map in “ Strefleurs Militarische Zeitsehrift” for February and March, Wiz 
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besides smaller bodies distributed at other places; two regiments had 
been withdrawn from Kazvin a month previously. On March 15th, the 
Petersburg correspondent of the Times reported that 9,000 troops had 
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been transferred from Voronzeh to the Caucasus, where the Russian effec- 
tives had been depleted by drafts sent to Persia, aggregating 12,000. The 
map given on page 585, which is redrawn from the usually well informed 
Streffleurs Militérische Zeitschrift, shows the positions of the Russian 
troops in Persia at the end of January, 1912, and of the Turkish troops 
one month previously. 

Tue ANGLo-RussiAN Notr.—-Persia has accepted, after some delay, 
the advance of £200,000 (see March JoURNAL, page 455), and has promised 
to direct her policy in accordance with the Convention of 1907, and on 
a basis of confidence in Russia and Great Britain. 

The chief conditions of the Anglo-Russian Note which was presented 
to Persia in February, were: (1) that Persia should conform to 
the principles of the Anglo-Russian entente, (2) that the Fidais 
and other irregulars should be disbanded as soon as the ex-Shah 
and his brother Salar-ed-Dowleh had _ quitted Persian soil, (3), 
that an efficient army, of small numerical strength, should be 
organized. The Note makes no mention of the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops. The £200,000 are to be expended in accordance with a programme 
drawn up by the Treasurer-General and the Cabinet, in consultation with 
the two Legations, who desire that a large part of the money should 
be spent on the new Gendarmerie, which is now being organized.1 After 
some delay Persia has accepted the loan and the conditions attached to it, 
and has promised to direct her policy in accordance with the agreement 
of 1907. ‘ 

Tue Ex-SHAH.—On the 11th March the ex-Shah finally started on his 
journey to Odessa. It is understood that he intends to reside in Western 
Europe, possibly in England. There was some uncertainty as to Salar-ed- 
Dowleh’s whereabouts at the end of March, but he was believed to be still 
in the field, in the neighbourhood of Kermanshah. 


AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Tue RoyaL Fiyrinc Corps.—On the 27th March the Under-Secretary 
for War stated in Parliament that the King had been graciously pleased 
to approve of the newly constituted aeronautical branch of his Majesty’s 
Forces being styled the Royal Flying Corps, and the wearing by all 
members of the corps of a distinguishing badge with the Royal Crown 
superimposed. He added that the Army Aircraft Factory, which will now 
be available for the whole aeronautical service, will in future be desig- 
nated the Royal Aircraft Factory. His Majesty has granted this privilege 
in consideration of the specially difficult and arduous nature of the flying 
service. It was further announced that the Army Council had approved 
of the formation of a standing committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Brig.-General D. Henderson, to co-ordinate action in dealing with questions 
affecting the corps. 


1 Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales. 
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, FRANCE. 
Aeroplane Service in the French Manceuvres. 


It is with no small interest that the civilized nations, and especially 
military circles, have followed the developments of last year’s [French 
aeronautic manceuvres. A review of the general course of events is given 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Flugtechnik, from which the accompanying map 
and most of the information given below are derived. 

The opening date of the manceuvres had originally been set for June 
18th, but some delay occurred owing to the unfortunate accident and 
death of Lieut. Princeteau. Three other victims, Capt. Camine and Lieut. 
Grailly, and more recently, Nieuport, complete the list of fatalities to 
the present day. 

Five officers had received instructions to meet at Bethény near Rheims 
(see the accompanying map), whither they were to repair by air route. 
Their re-union at this point was effected with complete success as follows : 

Capt. Etevé and Lieut. Cheutin rose from St. Cyr on June 22nd at 
3.30 a.m., and reached Bethény without a hitch, travelling over Palaiseau, 
Meaux, Montmiral, Bergéres les Vertus, Mourmelon (see the accompany- 
ing map). Lieut. Ludmann reached Bethény on June 21st from Douai 
via St. Quentin. Lieut. Clavenad left Vincennes at 4.25 in the morning 
on June 22nd, and flying over Lagny, La-Ferté-sous-Jouarre, Chateau- 
Thierry and Ville, arrived at Bethény at 5.35 a.m. 

An episode which occurred during Lieut. Ludmann’s flight caused 
him and his passenger some minutes of extreme suspense. While flying 
in somewhat gusty weather at a height of about 1,800 feet over Cambrai, 
Deville observed that a nut had become loosened on the motor, and that 
the magneto was not functioning properly. Lieut. Ludmann, whom 
Deville informed of the trouble, tightened the nut as they went along, 
in the hope that they would reach Rheims in safety. The nut, however, 
kept loosening, and the two airmen were placed in a precarious position, 
and made a landing as quickly as possible. Deville, who had been placed 
under a severe strain during these occurrences, jotted down in his note- 
book : 

‘* In case we should fall, let it be known that the accident was caused 
by the loosening of a nut in the motor and the failure of the magneto, 
and that there was no fault of any kind to be laid to the manipulation of 
the machine.”’ 

All the machines were fitted with full field equipment as in the 
time of war, each pilot carrving with him altitude measuring instruments 
and compass, besides tools and substitute parts. The reserve parts were 
simply packed in a sack and tied to the chassis. Each machine also 
carried a special velocity meter, designed by Capt. Etevé and Sergt. Cayla. 
By the use of this instrument it is possible to maintain a constant velocity. 
Any sudden descent, owing to the slowing down of the motor, is thus 
prevented, and a high grade of security insured. 

The plan of war laid out by Col. Hirschauer was as follows:—(A) A 
Blue army is advancing towards Bruges, its cavalry detachments being 
reported as moving toward Lille and Hazebrouck. Apparently the inten- 
tion is to advance upon Paris. Further detachments of cavalry have been 
sighted at Valenciennes, 

A Red army with aerial reconnoitring corps is occupying the Cham- 
pagne. The problem set for the aviation corps of the red army was to 
reconnoitre along the line from Arras to Roubaix; and further, to gather 
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information as to the flanks of the opposing army, and to determine 
whether beyond the cavalry reported there were any considerable bodies 
of troops on the field. 

(B). A Blue army is stationed along the line Lille—Calais; cavalry is 
reported in the direction of Arras. It is proceeding toward Paris in order 
to relieve it. The Blue army disposes of an aerial reconnoitring corps; 
a Red army is reported in Normandy near Rouen upon the left bank of 
the Seine. 


Map of the Territory Covered by the French 
Aeronautic Manceuvres. 
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A second Red army holds the line Beauvais—Creil, its cavairy being 
reported from the Somme. The problems given to the aviators for solu- 
tion were as follows: 

1. To reconnoitre the territory of Picardie from the line Calais—Douai 
up to the bank of the Somme. 

2. From the Somme to determine the distribution and force of the 
armies reported from Normandy, and from the region between Beauvais 
and Creil. 

These instructions were carried out as follows :— 

Capt. Etevé rose from Bethény at 3.55 a.m., reconnoitred along the 
line Laon-St.Quentin-Cambrai Douai and the region west of this. He 
landed a few minutes after six in Douai after having finished his task. 
Lieut. Cheutin left Rheims at 3.10 in the morning, flew along the line 
Camp de Sissones-St. Quentin-Cambrai-Douai, and reconnoitred the field 
lying east of this line. He arrived at Douai at 5.30. Lieut. Ludmann 
accomplished his task without special incident. 
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Lieut. Clavenad flew from Rheims over Meziéres. Meeting with a 
high wind, he rose to 3,600 feet, covered a distance of 140 miles and 
nearly reached Douai. When within only about a mile of his destination, 
however, he ran short of gasoline, and was forced to land in a marsh, 
whence he had his aeroplane transported to the shed. Most of this work 
was carried out in excellent weather, and the pilots reported that at a 
height of 2,500 feet the view extended over nearly 20 miles. 

At 5 o’clock in the morning, however, the weather turned and all 
the aviators declared that they had never flown in such a high wind. It 
is therefore particularly gratifying that in spite of these untoward cir- 
cumstances all the tasks undertaken were successfully performed. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the complete itinerary of the several 
flights made in the course of the manceuvres by the aviators. It will 
suffice to mention that about the 2oth June, the two Maurice-Farman 
biplanes alone had covered a distance of 400 miles each. By June 3oth, 
the record for distance flown was held by Capt. Etevé, who could boast 
cf 600 miles to his credit. 

The manceuvres were interrupted for a time owing to regional epi- 
zootics, but were resumed on September 5th. According to Flight, in all 
twenty-nine machines participated. For the transportation of the aero- 
planes special automobile haulers were provided. According to a descrip- 
tion given in L’Illustration, the tractor is capable of covering twenty- 
four to thirty miles an hour, and will accommodate the crew belonging to 
the aeroplane, comprising six men in all. Further, there is on board 
a box containing two substitute propellers; there is also a tent and all 
its accessories; in addition to this a variety of substitute parts, tools 
and utensils for constant use, a store of gasoline and oil sufficient for 
360 miles, a stretcher and medical chest. 

By these trucks the aeroplanes are hauled from place to place over 
the highways, whenever their movements are not made by the aerial 
rcute. No special shelter for the aeroplanes is provided, the machines 
passing the night in the open air. 

One result of the recent manceuvres is to bring out more clearly than 
ever before the principal functions which the aeroplane is destined to fulfil. 
We are by now accustomed to attaching but little importance to the aero- 
plane as an instrument of artillery, for throwing bombs, etc. Its use for 
carrying messages, also, is not likely to prove of such very great import- 
ance, now that we have at our disposal a variety of highly developed 
and efficient systems of signalling by wireless and other methods. The 
great utility of the aeroplane—and in this field the possibilities seem 
almost unlimited—lies in its remarkable adaptability for reconnoitring 
purposes. 

This year’s manoeuvres may be regarded as the first in which true 
war conditions were approached so closely as is possible in time of peace. 
The manceuvres of last year were too much of a new departure to allow 
proper attention being paid to this feature, since a great part of the atten- 
tion of the military staff had to be given to the launching of an entirely 
new enterprise. 

Taking the maneuvres as a whole, the aviation corps of the French 
army has made a most remarkable performance. Occasional extraordin- 
ary feats have been on record for some time past, but the thing which 
attracts our attention about the recent exploits is the remarkably high 
average attained. In the course of a few days the aviators have covered 
an aggregate distance of 2,800 miles, and, without suffering any breakage 
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worth mentioning, all the machines have returned without accident and 
without loss of life after carrying out with complete success the problems 
set them. 

The military value of flying machines lies in their use for recon- 
noitring. Their good services in this field will often render futile the 
enemy’s tactics. According to Colonel Bernard, two batteries with one 
aeroplane are more serviceable than three batteries without aeroplanes. 
The aeroplane has reached a stage at which it satisfies most requirements. 
It only remains to train a competent staff of aviators, and in this respect 
France is still far ahead of all other nations. 

Scientific American. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the Royal United Service Institution. 


Sir-—I notice in your number for January this year, that, in the discus- 
sion which followed Brigadier-General Maxse’s lecture on the proposed 
4 company organization for a Battalion in our Army, Sir Lonsdale Hale 
made some weighty remarks, which tended to show that the system of 
large companies did not act well in the German Army during the 1870 
war. 

I do not understand, however, that that-is the German official opinion, 
for we read in the Staff History of the war, Section I., pages 17 and 18, 
the following remarks, comparing the French Regimental System of those 
days with that of Germany :—‘‘The weak French battalion of at most 800 
men, formed in 6 companies, was, it is true, a scarcely successful applica- 
tion of the Company Column. The Battalion’’ (under these conditions), 
‘‘must be adhered to as the unit, and the independent action of the Com- 
pany Commanders discouraged.”’ 

In spite, then, of the facts to which Sir Lonsdale Hale refers, this 
quotation makes us think that the German command had no quarrel 
with either the large company, or with the excess of independence 
attributed to the leaders of such large companies. 

Sir Lonsdale Hale’s contention is that the company commander of 
the German Army, finding he had under him a_ considerable force, 
frequently, by an undue excess of initiative, brought on or developed an 
engagement contrary to the wish of the higher commanders. 

I should be extremely sorry to presume to break a lance on any 
detail, or point of fact, in the 1870 war, with so redoubtable a knight as 
Sir Lonsdale Hale, but I think I may be permitted to question the 
deductions which he has made from his facts. 

It is true that, on various occasions in this war, the foremost units, 
not always companies, did hasten into battle, and did bring on a general 
engagement before the higher commanders wished such to take place. 

But I do not think we should lay the blame for this on the lower 
commanders, who evinced, on these occasions, an entirely admirable and 
ardent desire to fight. 

The blame really lies on the higher commanders, who were not 
always sufficiently far forward to control the energies of their subordinates. 

I think this is the real lesson we learn from the occurrences which 
Sir Lonsdale Hale has so justifiably brought to our notice. 
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Our Regulations, and, indeed, I believe the Regulations of most 
modern armies also, now realize the necessity for the higher commanders 
to be well forward when touch with the enemy may be expected, in order 
that they may exercise the necessary control from the outset. 

Our Field Service Regulations, Part I., Section 101 (4), says :— 

‘* When an encounter with the enemy is anticipated, it is advisable 
that commanders of columns should be well forward, usually with their 
advanced guards. They will then be in a position to obtain earlier and 
more accurate information regarding the enemy and the tactical features 
of the ground, to make the most rapid and suitable dispositions to meet 
tactical situations as they occur,” etc. 

Sir Lonsdale Hale, very modestly, says that he has not seen a shot 
fired in war; but I am sure that he will agree that it does not need 
that experience to cause one to realize that initiative and the courage 
to accept the responsibility of action under difficult conditions, and without 
express orders, are not such common qualities in any army that we can 
afford to neglect any measure calculated to increase them in our own. 

Let us then foster and promote these desirable attributes in our 
company leaders. War itself will bring sufficient retardations and checks 
to excessive ardour. ‘‘ Happy the Army,’’ says Clausewitz, ‘‘ in which 
an untimely boldness frequently manifests itself. It is an exuberant 
growth showing a rich soil.”’ 

If it is true that the larger companies do tend to produce this valuable 
independence of character in the more junior oflicers, as I gather from 
Sir Lonsdale Hale’s illustrations and remarks that they do, then, these 
very illustrations become arguments for, and not against, the larger 
companies. 

To encourage such desirable qualities in our officers we may bear 
with equanimity the disadvantages which Sir Lonsdale Hale has pointed 
out, applying the remedy for those disadvantages which our Regulations so 
wisely prescribe. 

I am, Sir, etc., ete., 


T. CAPPER, 
Brig.-General Comdg. 13th Brigade. 


Dublin, 7th March, 1912. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
MARCH, rog1z. 


4th (Mon.) H.M. Ships “ Argyll” and “Carnarvon” paid off at Devonport 
and recommissioned the following day. 

Death of Admiral Aubry, commanding the Italian Mediterran- 

: ean Squadron, on his flagship. 

5th (Tues.) H.M.S. “London” paid off at Sheerness and recommissioned 
the following day. 

gth (Sat.) Fiftieth Anniversary of the action in Hampton Roads between 
the “ Monitor” and “ Merrimac.” 
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12th (Tues.) Successful attack by the Italian troops on the oases N.E. of 
Benghazi. 

14th (Thurs.) H.M.S. “ Bacchante ” paid off at Portsmouth. 

16th (Sat.) H.M.S. “ Powerful”’ paid off at Portsmouth. 

Sinking with Naval Honours of the recovered hull of the late 
U.S. battleship “ Maine” off Havannah. 

2oth (Wed.) Launch of H.M. battle-cruiser “Queen Mary” from Palmers” 

Shipbuilding Yard, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

21st (Thurs ) Launch of first-class battleship “‘ Ajax” from Scott’s Shipbuild- 
ing Yard at Greenock. 

Launch of first-class battleship “ Tegetthoff” from the Yard of 
the Stabilimento Tecnico at Trieste, for the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy. 

25th (Mon.) H.M.S. “Collingwood” paid off at Devonport and recom- 

missioned the following day. 

26th (Tues.) H.M.S, “ Yarmouth” commissioned at Chatham. 

H.M.S. “ Bellona” paid off at Devonport, and recommissioned 
the following day. 

3oth (Sat.) H.M. Yacht “ Alberta” paid off at Portsmouth. 

Launch of battle-cruiser “ Seydlitz’’ from the Yard of Blohm 

and Voss, Hamburg, for German Navy. 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Hall, M.D., K.C.B., F.R.C.S. By 
S. M. Mitra, Author of ‘‘ Indian Problems,’’ ‘‘ Hindupore,’’ &c. 
With an introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir R. Massie Blomfield, 
K.C.M.G., with portraits and illustrations. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 19 Paternoster Row, London, New York, Bombay, and Cal-. 
cutta. 


Mr. Mitra, who is already well known to the English public as an: 
author and journalist, informs us in the preface to this book how he was 
fired with the desire to emulate the example of Mr. Skrine of the Indian 
Civil Service, who wrote an account of the life of an eminent Hindu 
publicist, by undertaking the biography of some famous Englishman,. 
and how the desired opportunity was afforded him by Mrs. Simpson, 
daughter of Sir John Hall, placing at his disposal the manuscripts left 
by her father, including a mass of official and private correspondence, 
diaries and memoranda, and an unfinished history of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the British Army. Admiral Sir Massie Blomfield, himself a 
Crimean veteran, contributes an introduction appreciative of the talents 
and industry of the biographer, and welcomes his achievement as another- 
link in the fraternal bonds which are slowly but surely uniting East and 
West within the limits of the British Empire, and concludes by saying 
that, ‘‘ the few Crimean veterans still surviving will heartily congratulate 
Sir John Hall’s daughter in securing such a unique biographer for her 
distinguished father, and the Hindu gentleman on being the successful’ 
chronicler of the career of an Englishman, who officially connected Waterlos- 


with the Crimea.”’ 
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John Hall was twenty years of age when he obtained the post of 
Hospital Assistant in the Army Medical Department on the 24th June, 
1815, a fortnight after the battle of Waterloo had given a lasting peace 
to the long distracted Continent of Europe. He was immediately shipped 
off to Flanders, and was employed in tending the wounded who filled 
the hospitals in Brussels to overflowing. Forty years later he was Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer with the army in the Crimea, to which position he 
chiefly owes his reputation. During the intervening forty years he was 
doing hard work and good service in the ordinary life of a British Army 
Surgeon in many lands, and in varied climates, always earning the 
gratitude and the approbation of his comrades and his commanders, and 
rising by degrees to the highest rank in the service. After the termination 
of his work in the Low Countries, he went to the West Indies and served 
there for ten years with short intervals at home; he was afterwards 
stationed at Gibraltar for some years, and while there travelled in Spain 
visiting Cadiz, Seville, and Granada; after another tour of West Indian 
and Home service, he proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and there 
he for the first time saw active service. He was in two Kafir wars, the 
seventh and eighth of the series of harassing and tedious frontier wars 
forced upon us for the protection of our colonial subjects from the out- 
rages and depredations of the warlike native tribes over the border. He 
also took part in the war against Pretorius and his Boers in the Orange 
river territory, when Sir Harry Smith, fresh from his victory over the Sikhs 
at Aliwal, defeated the rebel Dutch farmers at Boemplatz, driving them 
out of the strong position they had taken up, and completely dispersing 
them. 

In this battle the superiority of fire was on the side of the British, 
Sir Harry Smith having with him some of the Rifle Brigade and some 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles, that useful Colonial corps, afterwards 
disbanded in one of our fits of periodical parsimony. The Boers had only 
their smooth bore ‘ roers.’ After his defeat, Pretorius fled across the Vaal 
river where he founded the Transvaal Republic. We cannot understand 
why in Dr. Hall’s letters and reports in several places (as for intance at 
page 270 of this volume) he writes of the ‘‘ Rifle Brigade (g1st regiment).’’ 
The old number of the Rifle Brigade was 95th; possibly some picked 
men of the gist Foot may have been temporarily armed with rifles in 
South Africa, and have been locally called the Rifle Brigade. Dr. Hall 
(Army Surgeons were not ashamed of the title of Doctor in those days) 
acted as Sir Harry Smith’s Chief Medical Officer in this war, and also 
in two Kafir wars, and earned his warm commendations. After the 
conclusion of peace in 1848 he wrote in an official report, ‘‘I think Sir 
Harry Smith’s views are sound and judicious, and likely from their mild- 
ness and equity to retain the Kafirs in subjection longer than harsh measures 
would have done. The Kafirs have great respect for him personally, and 
the most unbounded confidence in his justice, and so long as he remains 
in this country I think they will continue quiet. (Note. How mistaken 
I was in all this was made manifest by the Kafir war of 1851—J. Hall)’’ 

But in 1851 Dr. Hall was transferred to India as Principal Medical 
Officer in the Bombay Presidency. He was recalled thence to fill the 
post of Chief of the Medical Staff of the British Army despatched to aid 
the Turks against the Russians in 1854, and joined it at Constantinople 
and continued to hold this arduous and responsible post during the whole 
course of the Crimean War. Our army was not at that time organized 
for war; it possessed none of the auxiliary services necessary to the move- 
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ments and supply of an army in the field; there was no regular Medical 
Department; all the personnel of the hospital and ambulance establish- 
ments had to be taken from the effective strength of the combatant ranks. 

Dr. Hall in common with many other officers of merit and distinc- 
tion was made the scapegoat of the deficiencies of our military administra- 
tion, in the Press and on the Party platform, but it is easy to prove that 
it was not the men but the system that was to blame. These controversies, 
now almost forgotten after the lapse of fifty years, are once more ex- 
haustively examined in Mr. Mitra’s pages, and the theories and systems 
of army medical administration and hospital management are considered 
from many points of view. Sir John Hall’s services were rewarded by 
Knighthood, but his health was broken down by forty-one years’ arduous 
service, many of them in unhealthy climates, and especially by his strenuous 
and unremitting toil in the Crimea, and he retired from the army on the 
conclusion of the war. He died at Pisa, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of his failing health, in 1866. 

The book consists mainly of his letters and diaries and reports, which 
Mr. Mitra has left to tell their own story, connecting them by the neces- 
sary thread of narrative. The author’s command of the English language 
is remarkable, and no reader would for a moment suppose that the book 
had been written by any but an Englishman, though here and there such 
expressions as ‘‘ combatant brig ’’ instead of ‘‘ armed brig,’’ and “ freight- 
ship ’’ for ‘* merchant vessel ’’ betray the foreigner. The long disquisi- 
tions on the history of the various dependencies of the Empire which 
were the scene of Sir John Hall’s services, add much to the bulk of the 
book, but little to its interest. Mr. Mitra’s encyclopedic knowledge of 
general history and of European politics is surprising, especially as such 
knowledge is extremely rare among his countrymen, however well edu- 
cated they may prove in other respects. To an Indian reader of the book 
it might be necessary to explain how England came into possession of 
Jamaica and Gibraltar. The fact that the Carlist War was raging in the 
north of Spain while Dr. Hall was stationed at Gibraltar is not sufficient 
warrant for a treatise on the political state of Spain and the causes that 
led to the war which did not affect Dr. Hall, and in which he seems to 
have taken no interest. Similarly a long account of the movement on 
behalf of negro emancipation which was going on while Dr. Hall was 
stationed in the West Indies winds up with the statement that he never 
once alludes to it in his letters or reports. The author might have been 
content to copy his reticence. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘ A Military Flogging,’’ the case of a private 
of the 7th Hussars at Hounslow, in the year 1846, who died not long 
after undergoing a punishment of 150 lashes is related at some length, 
together with the discussions which took place in Parliament and the 
Press, and the report of a libel action which arose out of them, in which 
Dr. Hall was cited as a witness, though his connection with the case 
was of the slenderest kind. When he was stationed in Jamaica as an 
assistant surgeon, two British soldiers died after receiving a punishment 
of 1,000 lashes apiece. Many interesting glimpses of military and social 
life in the early and mid-Victorian era may be got from the copious 
letters and diaries in this volume, and the accounts of Sir John Hall’s 
travels in Spain, and his campaigning experiences in South Africa con- 
tain much that will be new and strange to most readers. The book: is 
embellished with portraits of Sir John and Lady Hall! and their children 
and grandchildren; among the latter is Lieutenant W. A. Simpson, Royal 
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Artillery; also with contemporary prints of the wounded in the streets 
of Brussels after the battle of Waterloo, and an episode in the battle of 
Inkerman. It is as free from errors and misprints, as Messrs. Longmans 
and Green’s publications always are, and the only two mistakes we have 
noticed are ‘‘common and other playthings of that kind,” instead of 
““cannon, &c.,’? on page 221, and Russia’s ‘‘ Nile Harbour ’’ instead of 
‘“‘ Naval Harbour ’’ on page 412. The book is provided with an excellent 
index. F.H.T. 


The New Zealand Military Journal. Jan., 1912. Edited by the Dominion 
Section of the Imperial General Staff, Headquarters, New Zealand 
Military Forces, Wellington. 


The appearance of this Journal, the latest addition to the organs of 
the General Staff of our Empire, marks an important stage in the 
development of the system of National defence which was inaugurated 
in New Zealand by the Act of 1909. 

The Introduction, which is by the Director of Staff Duties and Military 
Training, invites the co-operation of all officers in promoting the success 
of the magazine by sending contributions; personal experiences of the 
Maori War and of manoeuvres abroad are suggested as _ acceptable 
subjects. The Journal, which is at present a quarterly, will be issued 
free to all officers of the Dominion on the Active List. The fact that, 
out of the nine articles in the first number, eight are original contributions, 
and one a translation, by officers or officials serving or residing in New 
Zealand, is evidence that there is no lack of talent in the Dominion, and 
warrants the hope, which is expressed in the Introduction, that it may in 
time be possible to issue the Journal as a monthly publication. 

The following are the contents of the first number :—‘‘ Elementary 
principles of training for Territorial Regimental Officers,’’ by Lieut.- 
Colonel L. T. Burnett-Stuart, D.S.O., General Staff. ‘‘ Some thoughts 
on Obligatory Military Training in New Zealand,” by Captain G. S. 
Richardson, N.Z. Staff Corps. ‘*Communications in the Field,’’ by 
Captain J. E. Duigan, N.Z. Staff Corps. ‘* Pen-and-Ink Sketches of 
Officers Commanding the Forces in New Zealand ’’ from 1845 to 1870, 
by Captain H. Eyre-Kenny, retired list. ‘‘ Finance and Defence,’’ by 
F. Burton Mabin, Esq., Director of Accounts. ‘‘ The Mounted Rifleman 
and his Horse,”’ by Col. H. H. Russell, A.D.C., N.Z. Mounted Brigade. 
‘‘ Discipline,’? by Captain A. A. Grace, N.Z. Field Artillery. ‘* Officers’ 
Patrols,’? by Major Hoppenstedt, translated by Lieut.-Col. J. Sandtmann, 
oth Mounted Rifles. ‘‘ Development of the New Zealand Mounted Rifles,” 
by Col. H. Slater, V.D., late 1st N.Z. Mounted Rifles. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics. By Major E. L. Munson, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 306 pp. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 


IgI1. 


The organization of the medical service in the United States is in 
many respects different from that in our own Army; this fact does not, 
however, detract from the value of Major Munson’s book as a study of 
the general principles governing the employment of medical troops in the 
field. The object of the author has been, on the one hand, to impress 
on medical officers the fact that any measures which may be desirable 
from a strictly medical point of view must conform to the requirements 
of the general tactical situation, and, on the other hand, to indicate to 
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officers of all arms the manner in which they can dispose to the best 
advantage of the medical resources allotted to them in diverse circum- 
stances. The book consists of an introductory portion and of a series of 
tactical problems, arranged progressively, and including examples 
of almost every kind of tactical situation; the first series deals with 
‘* visibility,’”’ or the possibility of selecting a site for a field hospital 
defiladed from a view; the next two series treat of the employment of 
medical units with small detachments (battalions or regiments); while 
the concluding portion discusses the disposition of the hospital troops 
in a variety of tactical situations, with formations such as brigades and 
divisions. The ‘‘ Principles of Sanitary Tactics’ is similar in form 
and binding to ‘‘ A Study in Troop Leading and Management of the 
Sanitary Service in War,’’ by Lieut.-Colonel J. Morrison (U.S. Gen. Staff) 
and Major E. L. Munson, and to ‘ Medical Service in Campaign,”’ by 
Major P. F. Straub. These two books, taken in conjunction with the 
work under review, form a complete series, and have, it is stated, been 
approved as such and published by the authority of the U.S. War Depart- 


ment. 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
NAVAL. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: No. IV. 
1912.—Photographic surveying. The limits to the possible dimensions 
of ships. The estimates for the Italian Naval Budget of 1911-12. Acci- 
dents and disasters in foreign navies. The new U.S. battleships ‘‘ Okla- 
hama’”’ and ‘‘ Nevada.’? The French naval programme. Rapidity of 


fire at battle practice. Oil motors for destroyers. The painting of 
submarines. 
FRANCE. 


La Marine Francatse. Paris: February, 1912.—The limitation of 
naval armaments. The composition of the fleet. § The administrative 
reorganization of the naval arsenals. The modern battleship and its 
importance as an instrument of war. 

RevuE Maritime. Paris: February, 1912.—The theory of aviation. 
The torpedo-boat destroyer as it is and as it ought to be according to the 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War. 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th March, 1912.—Naval powders and the 
naval programme. The German mercantile marine in time of war. 25th 
March.—The higher administration of the Navy. Light cruisers. Notes 
on boilers. The administrative personnel and the maritime conscription. 


Le Yacut. Paris: 2nd March, 1912,—The naval programme. A 
cruise in the Black Sea. t 9th March.—Torpedo-boat destroyers for the fleet. 
A submarine mine-layer. The two largest battle-cruisers. 16th March.— 
Torpedo-boat destroyers for the fleet. Foreign navies. 23rd March.—The 
reorganization of the mercantile services. 36th March.—The bombardment 


of Beyrout (illustrated). 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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MOoNITEUR DE LA FLotte. Paris: 2nd March, 1912.—How to utilize 
the commissioned personnel. The Navy in Parliament. 9th March.— 
The reorganization of the naval personnel (Report to the President). The 
Navy in Parliament. 16th March.— Promotion of the naval personnel. 
The Navy in Parliament. 23rd March.—The British Naval Budget. The 
Navy in Parliament. 30th March.—Torpedo experiments. 


GERMANY. 
MarinE Runpscuavu. Berlin: April, 1912.—Not yet received. 





ITALY. 


Rivista Marittima. Rome: February, 1912.—Naval strategy in a 
recent English publication (a review of Mr. Julian S. Corbett’s ‘‘ Some 
principles of Maritime Strategy ’’). The ‘‘ Tosi ’’ marine turbine (illus- 
trated). Studies and scientific research as to the visibility of lights of short 
duration (some results of investigations to determine the best form of 
illuminant for lighthouses). Supplement.—The Italian Navy Estimates 
for 1912-1913. 

MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


STREFFLEURS MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Vienna: March, 1912.—The 
march of General Davout’s corps from the Isar to Vienna. t+ Employment 
of flying machines at the manoeuvres of 1911. The new Austrian Infuntry 
Training. The Russian lines of communication in the war of 1904-5. 
Coast defence. The Russo-Persian conflict. 


FRANCE. 


Revue MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. Paris: March, 1912.— 
The British ‘‘ Infantry Training ’’ of May, 1911. The reorganization of the 
Swiss Army. The tactics of the Austro-Hungarian infantry according to 
the new Training Manual. 

REVUE D’Historre. Belle-Isle as a Minister; the Reforms of 1758. * 
The campaign of 1794 in Holland.t The Army of the East under Kleber. 
Napoleon’s methods of command during the wars in Spain. t+ The war 
of 1870-1871 t (the 1st Army of the Loire). Moltke’s military works: 
the tactical preparation of the battle. 

JOURNAL DES SCIENCES MILITAIRES. Paris: Ist March, 1912.—The 
French Infantry Training Manual. § The lessons of the German Imperial 
Manceuvres in 1911. § The réle of woods in modern batties. Military 
Aviation. Reserve regiments of infantry and the promotion of subalterns. t 
15th March.—The artillery combat and the methods of fire of ‘‘ contre- 
batteries.””’ The freedom of action of the higher commanders. t+ The 
réle of woods in modern battles. § Reserve regiments of infantry and 
the promotion of subalterns. 

Le Spectateur Minirarre. Paris: Ist March, 1912.—Current affairs 
(the Army debate). Night manoeuvres + (illustrations from the Russo- 
Japanese War). Method in the study of strategy (doctrines of war). * 
The system of instruction in the Swiss Army. On the Maroccan frontier 
(with a battalion on the Algiers-Marocco frontier in 1905). 15th March. 
—Method in the study of strategy t (how to inculcate a_ strategical 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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doctrine). Questions of doctrine + (operations of a cavalry corps in the 
German manoeuvres of 1909). The expedition to Sardiniat (Lieut.- 
Colonel Bonaparte at Maddalena in 1792-1793). On the Maroccan 
frontier. + 

Revue MinirairE GENERALE. Paris: February, 1912.—General Lang- 
lois (obituary notice). The funeral of General Langlois. Staff work 
(mistakes in Staff work in the campaign of 1815). The duties of the 
covering troops, by Captain Culmann (dispositions of German 
covering troops in 1870, modern German tendencies, especially with 
regard to cavalry masses). Artillery in battle according to the Training 
Manual of 8th September, rgro. Napoleon in the field (allotment of 
duties in Napoleon’s headquarter staff). Studies of the Russo-Japanese 
War (tactics of the several arms). 


GERMANY. 


MivitaR Wocuensiatr. Berlin: Ne. 30 of 2nd March, 1912.—Small 
arms of the Prussian troops, from 1809 to the present day (concluded in 
No. 31). Notes on the Austro-Hungarian Army (concluded in 
No. 31). Technical notes. Aeronautics in Germany in 1912. No. 31.— 
Was Bazaine a traitor? (continued in Nos. 32 and 33). No. 32.—The 
Turco-Italian War. Notes on the French Army (concluded in No. 33). 
The so-called ‘‘ manceuvre fortresses,’? or entrenched camps. No. 33.— 
Cesar’s strategy: his first campaign.t Notes on the Turkish Army. 
No. 34.—Kolberg 1806-7. High-angle artillery fire in France. No. 35.— 
The Italian Army. The first aeroplane under fire. The training of 
Russian Staff officers for higher leadership (continued in No. 36). No. 
36.—The Turco-Italian War. + Should Bazaine or Canrobert have 
commanded? The new Swiss Landsturm Regulations. No. 37,—The 
various aspects of the training of a modern cavalry regiment. Co-opera- 
tion of infantry and artillery in fortress warfare (concluded in No. 38). 
Pro Doma Sua (a Russian article on pioneer duties in the field). The 
Turco-Italian War (up to 1ith March). No. 38.—Advanced positions 
(concluded in No. 39). Errors in style in military writings. 39/40.— 
Wireless telegraphy on German warships on the East Asian station. No. 
42.—The new Italian Cavalry Training. The British Army Estimates. 
No. 43 of 30th March.—The Turco-Italian War. Notes on the Belgian 
\rmy. 

INTERNATIONAL Revur. Cologne: March, 1912.— Not vet received. 


ITALY. 

Rivista Miuirare Irartana. Rome: 16th March, 1912.—Not yet 
received. 

UNITED STATES. 

JourRNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. 
Governor’s Island, New York: March-April, 1912.—The military education 
of the youth of the country for a period of at least one year, as a means 
of developing the military spirit of the country for the national defence. 
(Gold Medal Essay by Captain John Parker, 28th Infantry). Mobilization 
and manceuvres. The Infantry Division and its composition. The Cavalry 
regiment. The Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911. Reduction of paper 
work. The services of the Regular Army during the Civil War. The 
Army horse. An incident of the Seminole War. 


*_to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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THE EIGHTy-FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEETING WAS HELD AT 
THE RoyAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, 
S.W., on TuespAY, MARcH 5TH, 1912, AT 4 P.M. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. H. Wizson, C.B., D.S.O., 
(Chairman of the Council) presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I will call upon the Secretary to read the 


Notice convening the meeting. 


THE SECRETARY (Lieutenant-Colonel A. Leetham) read 
the Notice. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


CoUNCIL. 


The Council regret to have to record the death of General Sir F. C. 
A. Stephenson, G.C.B., a Vice-President of the Institution. He joined in 
1844, and became a Member of the Council in 1873, and was its Chairman 
in 1873, 1875, 1877 and 1879. Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., was elected to fill the vacancy. 

They also regret to have to report the death of Admiral The Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. C. Dalrymple-Hay, Baronet, G.C.B., F.R.S., also a Vice-President of 
the Institution. He joined in 1851, became a Member of the Council in 
1862 and was its Chairman in 1864, 1866, 1868, 1870, 1872, and again in 
1900. He was elected a Vice-President in 1875. 


MEMBERS. 
The Council have pleasure in reporting that during the past year 26| 
officers joined the Institution (against 295 in 1910). 
There were 130 withdrawals and 93 deaths (of whom 31 were life 
members), making an increase of 38 on the year. 
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The details of members joining were :— 


Regular Army -.- 6 pe ae ds, 168 
Royal Navy --- ~ ae o ve 34 
Territorial Force ai 34 33 
Special Reserve e se . {2 
Indian and Colonial Volunteers an ae 7 
Royal Marines -.. Ls 3: é. re 4 
Royal Naval Reserve -.-. ae 6 - 3 

261 


The total number of members of the Institution on January Ist was 
5,648, which is the largest number of members since its formation. It is 
hoped that members will not relax their energies in introducing new members : 
a pink form is placed in every JOURNAL with this special object. 


FINANCE. 


It will be seen from the accounts that the year’s working has given a 
balance credit of £221 I6s. [0d., which must be considered as a most 
satisfactory result, especially as the revenue shows a decrease on the year. It 
is proposed to devote £150 of this surplus balance in writing off £100 from 
the Library Catalogues, and £50 from the JoURNAL Index in the balance 
sheet, the remaining £71 16s. 10d. being carried forward. The invested funds 
now amount to £16,810 7s. 6d. which shows a gradual increase since 1895 (the 
year of transfer to the present Buildings) when they stood at £8,761. 


Museum. 


During the past year 123 additional Exhibits have been placed in the 
Museum, amongst them being the following :—A Model in Silver of a 
Dreadnought Battle-Ship deposited by Her Majesty the Queen ; the Colours 
of the 2nd Battalion of the 54th Foot presented by Mrs. Hughes ; the 
Bequests of the late Miss Florence Nightingale, including her Marble Bust 
(presented to her by the Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the British 
Army), and the various Decorations bestowed on that lady ; a Portrait by 
J. Russell, R.A., showing the uniform of the London and Westminster Light 
Horse presented by Mr. W. T. Berners ; and the Council desire to express 
their thanks to the several Donors for these valuable additions, all of which 
have been duly recorded and described in the JOURNAL. 


The number of persons who passed through the turnstile amounted to 
22,848, which includes a large number of Soldiers and Sailors, Boy Scouts 
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and Boys from the Primary Schools who were granted free admission. This 
total does not include a very considerable number of Visitors who were intro- 
duced by Members personally. The result shows a small falling off in 
Visitors compared with the previous year, which is accounted for by the 
numerous other attractions in London during the Coronation. The receipts 
for admission amounted to £460 9s. 3d., being a decrease on the previous 
year of £37 3s. 


The sale of the Museum Catalogues amounted to £56 12s., and is 
proving a satisfactory source of income to the Institution. 


Museum PurcHase Funp. 

In October last, at the suggestion of certain Members, the Council 
decided to inaugurate a Fund for the purchase of suitable Exhibits for the 
Museum, which are from time to time offered to the Institution, and which 
are put up for sale at various auctions, such fund to be at the disposal of the 
Museurn Committee. Up to the present only a sum of £11 6s. has been 
subscribed. The Council hope that this Fund will receive substantial suppcrt 
from Members of the Institution, especially those who are interested in the 


Museum. 


JOURNAL. 


Major H. A. L. H. Wade, late R.A., succeeded Captain Garbett as 
_ Editor in March, 1911. 


Under the recently appointed Editor the high standard of the JouRNAL 


has been maintained. 


Papers on the following subjects were read and discussed, and the 
majority have appeared in the JOURNAL. To the authors are due the best 


thanks of the Institution. 


Major C. B. Simonds, R.G.A. ‘* With the Anglo-French Niger-Chad 
Boundary Commission.” 

Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Bader-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. “ Boy 
Scouts.” 


Archibald Colquhoun, Esqre., M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S. “Sea Power in 
the Pacific,” 


W. F. Reid, Esq., F.1.C., F.C.S., President of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. ‘The Use of Explosives in Aerial Warfare with some 
remarks on Methods of Defence.” 
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P. Bramley, Esqre. ‘* The Strategical and Political Values of the Navig- 
able Waterways of India.” 


T. Miller Maguire, Esq., LL.D., Barrister-ai-Law. “* Improvised Armies 
of the XIX Century, and Historical Analysis,” and ‘‘ The Strategical 
History of the Mediterranean Sea.” 


G. Wheatly Cobb, Esqre. “* The Nelson Touch at Trafalgar.” 
C. Black, Esqre. “ A proposed Railway from the Mediterranean to India.” 


Captain E. Rason, R.N. ‘*Communications between England and 


Russia.” 


Colonel A. J. A. Wright, C.B. “ The Probable Effects of Compulsory 
Training on Recruiting for the Regular Army.” 


Captain C. J. Burke, Royal Irish Regiment, Army Air Battalion. 
“The Aeroplane as an Aid to the Solution of Existing Strategical 
Problems.” 


Douglas Owen, Esqre. “The Declaration of London and our Food 
Supplies.” 


Major-General H. T. Arbuthnot, C.B. “ The Crimea Revisited.” 
Baron Roenne. “Protection for Warships against Torpedoes.” 


Colonel S. A. E. Hickson, D.S.O. “The Development of our System of 
National Land Defence.” 


Captain Sir T. Cuninghame, ‘Bart., D.S.O.  “* Mechanical Transport 
in the Field.” 


Brigadier-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. “ Battalion 


Organization.” 


The thanks of the Institution are also due to the following Officers for 
Papers, Translations from Foreign Journals and Illustrations contributed 
by them; Papers: Major E. F. Hall, R.F.A.; Major-General 
N. Beklemisheff, Imperial Russian Army; Captain Bruce Hay, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides; Lieut. E. W. Cox, R.E.; Lieut.- 
General F. H. Tyrrell, Colonel 74th Punjabis; Sir John Macdonald ; 
Captain C. J. Burke, Royal Irish Regt.; Lieutenant Julian Tenison, R.N.; 
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Major C. G. Vereker, R.A.; Lieut.-Colonel W. R. W. James, 
R.G.A.; Captain G. J. Scovell, Q.O.C. Highlanders; Captain M. 
Muirhead, R.F.A.: Major H. D. Farquharson, R.M.L.I. ; Captain 
S. W. H. Rawlins, R.F.A.; C. Dalton, Esq. Translations : L.A.B. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Gunter, late East Lancashire Regiment ; Commander 
H. Keate, R.N.; Colonel H. Wylly, C.B. ; Major T. S. H. Wade, 
Lancashire Fusiliers; Captain F. S. G. Piggott, R.E. /Ilustrations : 
C. Dalton, Esq. 


The thanks of the Institution are also due to the following Authorso f articles 
in foreign publications, translations of which appeared in the JOURNAL :— 
Vice-Admiral Baron v. Maltzahn, Imperial German Navy ; CaptainL . 
Vanutelli, Italian Navy ; Captain T. Seki, Japanese Army. 


The Institution is indebted to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
to the Army Council, the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for India, 
and to the Civil Service Commissioners, for translations, communiqués, and 
copies of various works issued by their respective Departments. 


The exchange of Journals with Foreign Governments, and with 
many Scientific Societies in this and other countries, has been continued. 


LIBRARY. 


The number of books added to the Library during the year was 442, 
bringing the total number of volumes in the Library up to 30,624. Owing 
to the excellent arrangement of the books and the care taken in the com- 
pletion of the Catalogue, any work called for by a Member can now be 
obtained without delay. 


The number of Members subscribing to the Lending Library has 
increased to 298, in the previous year it was 282; and a very large 
number of books have been lent out to Members during the past year, 
the total being 3,020. 


In the Map Room Major C. H. Wylly and Mr. Harper have com- 
pleted an MS. Catalogue of 3,000 Naval and Military Plans and War 
Maps. The work of cataloguing the large collection of ordinary maps 
has yet to be done, and it is hoped that this will be completed during 
the present year. 


The work of cataloguing the manuscript and other documents is slowly 
progressing. 
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The Institution is indebted to Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., a 
Member of the Council, for the arrangement of 146 Atlases and the cata- 


loguing of their contents. 


Donations of books and maps have been received from the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The thanks of the Council have been conveyed to the several Governments 


for these donations. 


Roya. UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION GoLp MEDAL AND 
TRENCH-GASCOIGNE PRIZES. 
The subject of the Military Essay for the Gold Medal and Trench- 
Gascoigne Prizes was :— 

The best National System for providing the necessary Military Force : 
(i.) to secure the safety of the United Kingdom on land ; (ii.) to 
support the Defence of the Empire ; (ifi.) to assist in maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe ;” 


and [8 Essays were submitted. 


The names of the Referees are :-— 
General Sir H. J. T. Hildyard, G.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Wolfe Murray, K.C.B. 
Major-General E. A. Altham, C.B., C.M.G. 


and their decision will be made known at the Anniversary Meeting. 


The Council desire to record the thanks of the Institution to these 
Officers for so kindly undertaking this laborious and difficult task. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 
The following Members retire from the Council, having completed 
three years’ service :— 
Major-General C. G. Donald, C.B. 
Colonel Sir L. A. Hale. 
Colonel Hon. O. V. G. A. Lumley. 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B. 
Commander C. W. Bellairs, R.N. 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 
Colonel F. D. V. Wing, C.B. 
Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B. 
Colonel Lord Bingham. 
Colonel R. B. Colvin, C.B. 
Rear-Admiral Hon. Sir A. E. Bethell, K.C.M.G. (proceeding 


on Foreign Service). 
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The following are the names of the candidates nominated for the 
vacancies :— 
Royal Navy (3 vacancies). 
Captain G. A. Ballard, R.N., Director of Operations, Admiralty 
War Staff. 
Captain T. Jackson, C.B., M.V.O., R.N., Director of Intelligence, 
Admiralty War Staff. 
Rear-Admiral Sir S. M. Eardley-Wilmot. 
Commander C. W. Bellairs, R.N. (retired). 


‘Resular Army (4 vacancies). 
Major-General Hon. J. H. G. Byng, C.B., M.V.O., Commanding 
East Anglian Division (T.F.). 
Colonel Sir L. A. Hale, late R.E. 
Colonel F. D. V. Wing, C.B., A.A.G., R.A. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson, Commanding Home Counties 


Division (T.F.) 
Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, C.B., Inspector of Cavalry. 
Brigadier-General R. C. Haking, C.B., Commanding 5th Infantry 


Brigade. 


Special Reserve (1 vacancy). 


Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B., late 3rd Bn. Gloucester Regt. 


Royal Naval Reserve (1 vacancy). 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 


Territorial Force, Mounted ‘Branches (\ vacancy). 


Colonel C. W. Trotter, Commanding S. Notts Hussars. 


Territorial Force (2 vacancies). 


Colonel Lord Bingham, Commanding London Rifle Brigade. 

Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B., late Commanding South Midland 
Brigade, (T.F.) 

Lieut.-Colonel, A. St. L. Glyn, Commanding 10th Bn., Middlesex 
Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. A. Johnson, Commanding 9th (Cyclist) Bn. 

Hampshire Regiment. 
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The Council desire to record their appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered during the past year toall branches of the Institution by Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. Leetham, the Secretary and Chief Executive Officer. The 
Institution is indebted to him not only for generous personal gifts to the 
Museum, but also for the new and full edition of the Museum Catalogue 
with Index, for the high class of Lectures and Lecturers, and for the 
aiding with his influence as the Accountant, the granting of funds needed 
for putting the Map Room and its contents in thoroughly good order. 


By ORDER, 


A. LEETHAM, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary, and Chief 
Executive Officer. 


Whitehall, 
February / 2th, 1912. 
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fA full analysis for each year from 1831 will be found in the Report for 1897.} 
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vee | Annual En- | Receipts | — 
to 31st. ubs. trance (from all | o- i 
Dec. | received. Fees. | sources). | ceived, | 
oe © ee eee 
1831 654 | 654 | 1,19 
1841 | 1,450 | ... 1,643 186 
1851 | 1,136 | 131 1.292 | 66 
1861 | 2.122 305 | 2.899 266 
1871 | 2.455 | 237 3.677 | 538 
1881 | 2,893 | 238 4,967 | 645 
1891 2,640 | 189 5,004 | 454 
1892 | 2,930 | 605 9,429 | 1,572 
1893 | 2,929 | 468 | 8,334 | 1,095 
1894 | 3598 | 215 6.625 | 606 
1895 | 3,760 | 353 7,117 | 921 
1896 | 3,802 | 851 | 7,225 | 876 | 
1897 | 3,910 | 401 |10,902¢ | 959 
1898 | 3.964 | 265 6,935 | 493 
1899 | 3,834 | 167) 6,646 | 251 
1900 | 3,879 174 | 7,170* 235 | 
1901 | 3,816 197 6,955 358 
1902 | 3,806 188 7,063 149 
1903 | 3,743 178 | 6.597 409 
1904 | 3,684 184 6,707 448 
1905 | 3,713 | 253 7,756 | 611 
1906 | 3,714 £26 6,803 | 519 
1907 | 3.733 | 211 6.615 | 573 
1908 | 3,741 220 7,205 | 502 | 
1909 | 3,806 | 312) 7,354 | 789 
1910 | 3,893 269 7,407 573 
3,988 | 254 7,319 | 372 


191] 





| Invested | . | No. of 
Auount jin the pur- Pal < | Members 
eos | Books, fe. | Library. | ahet Dee. 
e-| 3 
“a a 1,437 
6,000 243 5.850 | 4,243 
666 34 10,150 | 3,188 
2,846 99 11,812 3,689 
7,748 202 15,501 | 3,922 
13,670 240 19,920 | 4,577 
21,942 153 23.845 | 4,204 
24,805 142 24,099 | 4,657 
22,172 157 24,471 4,961 
12,840 200 24,680 | 5,016 
8,76] 204 25,947 «5,198 
8,761 245 26,161 5,347 
12,386 381 26,381 5,550 
12,386 376 26,592 | 5,620 
12,841 430 | 27,142 5,583 
13,791 264 27,492 | 5,491 
14,192 289) 27,792 | 5,443 
14,491 309 28,167 | 5,427 
15,459 299 28,387 | 5,361 
15,459 301 28,636 | 5,313 
15,459 324 28,851 5,369 
16,488 204 29,114 | 5,404 
16,549 256 29,427 | 5,408 
16,612 213 29,667 | 5,420 
16,676 167 29,917 | 5,535 
16,742 326 30,182 | 5.611 
16,810 374 30,624 | 5,649 











7 A donation of stock valued at £2,323, and £1,301 realized by the letting of 
seats to view Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, are included in this amount. 
* This amount includes a donation of £500, 
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ADOPTION OF REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The CHAIRMAN: I beg to move the first resolution, namely, ‘ That 
the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and adopted.” 
The Chairmen of the three Committees will explain their own reports. | 
regret to say that during the last year we have lost two Vice-Presidents, 
General Sir F. C. A. Stephenson, G.C.B., and Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple- 
Hay, Bart., G.C.B. General Stephenson was four times Chairman of 
the Institution, and the Admiral was six times Chairman—the first time in 
the year 1864, the year when the present Chairman was born. 


The year has been a good one; at the present moment we hold a 
record in the number of members, and we very much hope that efforts 
will not be relaxed in getting further officers to join the Institution. 


Admiral of the Fleet THE Lorp WALTER KERR, G.C.B.: I have much 


pleasure in seconding the resolution put by the Chairman. 


Colonel Sir A. W. Hitt, K.C.B. (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : 
My Lords and Gentlemen: There are certain items in the accounts of the 
Institution which have been laid before you on which perhaps you might like 
to have further information. Turning to the Revenue Account for the 
past year, there is a very satisfactory increase of £129 in the advertisements 
in the Journal which speaks well for the Advertising Branch ; but the sale of 
the Journal has fallen off to the extent of £33. The receipts from the 
lending library have increased by £19. That appears to be a very 
satisfactory item, showing how popular our lending library is. The sale 
of books is less by £8 ; in fact, there has been only a sale of a few shillings- 
‘worth, owing to no books being cast from the library this year, last year 
a considerable number of duplicate books were sold. The admissions to 
the Museum and the miscellaneous receipts are less by £41. We consider 
this is owing to the Coronation festivities, the large number of visitors to 
London being more occupied with them than in coming to visit our Museum. 
The members’ subscriptions are higher by £97, but the entrance fees are 
less by £14, this latter is accounted for by the circumstance that, although we 
have a larger membership than last year, fewer new members joined the 
Institution than in 1910. The life subscriptions have fallen off by the very 
large sum of £201. It appears that the majority of the new members who 
join prefer to be annual subscribers to paying £15 as a life member. The 
general result is that on ten items there is a reduction in receipts of £498, 
but on the other hand there are increases in eight items of £318. 


I come now to the expenditure. The Journal printing has been 
reduced by £105—a very large reduction. The postage has increased 
by £9, owing to the increase in the number of members of the Institution. 
The literary services this year cost £36 more, because payment is now made 
for the “Naval Notes.” Formerly we did not pay for them. The purchase 
of books is greater by £48 than last year, and that is an amount which 
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[ am sure you will all say is very well laid out. The binding has cost us 
less by £217, last year there was an enormous amount of binding required 
to be done in connection with the atlases. The periodicals seem to have 
cost upwards of £50 more than in 1910, but the increase is caused by the 
inclusion in this year’s account of some bills for magazines and newspapers 
which should have been included in the previous year's account. Salaries 
are less by £52, and repairs by £33. The increase or decrease in the 
advertising depends entirely upon the number of lectures, and the amount 
paid for shorthand notes is either more or less every year fcr the same 
reason. The cost of the lectures for promotion exceeded the receipts by 
£21, but the Council consider these lectures of very great value, and well 
worth the extra expenditure. Postage has increased by £14, owing to the 
circulars that were sent out in connection with the Coronation, but that is 
more than covered by the amount of £22 balance from the Coronation 
receipts on account of seats. 

If you turn to the balance-sheet, you will notice that for the first time the 
subscriptions paid in advance disappear, but they have been transferred 
to the Revenue Account, because it causes a great deal of confusion by 
treating them on the debtor side. Therefore in future they will be brought 
into the Revenue Account instead of the assets. 

The general result is a surplus of revenué over expenditure of £221, 
which, I think all the members must agree, is a very satisfactory result. It 
is considerably more than last year; in fact last year our receipts were 
only £20 over expenditure. Out of this surplus of £221, £100 has 
been used to write off the amount of the cost of the library catalogue, 
and £50 from the Journal index. These stood in our accounts at the 
very large sum of £560, and they were treated really as assets. The 
reserve fund for the lease renewal fund has been increased and now 
stands at £2,318 as against £2,250 last year. The investments are valued 
at cost, but there is a reduction in the value at present prices in nearly every 
item amounting to a total of about £1,500. This reduction in value occurs 
from causes you can all very well understand. 

The finances of the Institution generally have been administered 
with the greatest care under the supervision of our invaluable chief executive 
officer, and a continued and steady improvement is the result year by year. 
‘Applause. ) 

Commander W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.N.R. (Chairman of the Museum 
and General Purposes Committee) : General Wilson, my Lords and Gentle- 
men: Upon the last occasion of our Annual Meeting | spoke at considerable 
length, and therefore, I intend to make only a brief speech this afternoon. 


The history of the Museum during the past year, as in recent years, has 
been one of maintained progress, and its highly satisfactory state must be 
be apparent to all, as well as the excellent arrangement of the exhibits, and 


the extremely good order in which they are kept. 
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As the various additions to the collection are announced month by month 
in the Journal, | need not say anything about them to-day. However, | wish 
to mention that another edition of the Museum Catalogue has just been 
printed, and is now on sale, a new feature of the book being a complete 
index, the compilation of which has occupied Colonel Leetham for a 
considerable period. This Catalogue in its present improved form should be 
of enhanced value to members and visitors. 


It has been pointed out to me that the number of persons who visited 
our Museum last year approximately equal the number who go to see 
‘The Miracle” in one day. They go to Olympia in order to be interested, 
and possibly to obtain some little glimmering of history, but if those same 
people would only come here to view our priceless treasures, they might, and 
would learn a good deal about the history of their own country and that of 
many distinguished and gallant men who helped to build up the British 
Empire, and so very much profit by their visit. 


It will be within your recollection that we held a Nelson and Trafalgar 
Exhibition in 1905, which was a very great success and added considerably 
to the funds of the Institution, and it will now interest you to learn that, on 
the recommendation of the Museum Committee, the Council have decided to 


hold a Wellington and Waterloo Exhibition in 1915. 


We anticipate that this proposed exhibition wil! be quite as successful as 
its predecessor, and we hope that members and others who possess objects of 
interest of a suitable description will not promise them elsewhere, but will 
reserve and lend them to the Institution. 


We had hoped that the floor of the Banqueting Hall would have been 
renewed during the present year, but, unfortunately, the item has been cut 
out of the current estimates, and so we must wait for another year, when 
we trust that we shall be more successful in our application to H. M. Office 


of Works. 


The private building of the Institution is in very good condition, but it 
requires a certain amount of new paint, a fact that will have to be faced 


sooner or later. 


With regard to our staff, in the first place our best thanks are due to 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Leetham, our able and energetic Secretary and Curator, 
for the extreme care with which he has supervised every portion of the 
Institution. (Applause.) I said a good deal upon that point last year, and | 
only wish to once more emphasize the remarks | then made. 


Upon the same occasion | stated that the Council had recently 
appointed Lieutenant A. N. A. Pinhey (12th Bn. The London Regt.), as 
Assistant Secretary, and expressed the view that he would no doubt prove to 
be a most useful official of the Institution ; and | think that Colonel Leetham 
will quite bear me out when | say that my prophecy has been fulfilled. 
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With respect to the attendants and the general staff of the Institution, | 
am sure that we could not possibly have a better set of men, as they are 
extremely keen about the place and its affairs, and do their work thoroughly 
well. This is not a perfunctory compliment on my part, because, having been 
now for nearly seven years Chairman of this Committee, I have been, and am, 
in a position to know. (Applause.) 


Colonel Sir L. A. HALE (Chairman of the Library Committee): I 
should like to make a few remarks, first with regard to the Journal. Since 
we last met a formidable competitor has come into the field called ‘‘ The 
Army Review” a quarterly publication, but we do not fear this competitor, 
as we consider that our three monthly issues contain quite as good if not 
better matter. Our new Editor, Major Wade, is pushing the Journal ; he is 
young and enthusiastic and is carrying on his work very well. 


There are one or two remarks in the Report about the library, but 
Reports are not always read, and therefore I will just touch on one or 
two matters. I have been connected with libraries since 1870, and | 
can say that our library is in a most satisfactory condition. You remember 
what it was like three or four years ago. If you asked for a book nobody 
knew whether it was there or not. The other day Commander Caborne 
and myself paid a surprise visit to the library. There are about 170 different 
presses. We went all over the presses and I took down the titles of books, 
When I came back I called for those books. I did not ask the librarian 
to find them for me because | knew he knew where they were, and | did not 
ask the clerk because I knew he knew where they were. I asked the library 
boy, as we call him, and that boy was able to get any book I tried him with 
in two or three minutes. That is an extraordinary improvement in the 
library. There is another branch of work carried out by Major Wylly, aided 
by Mr. Harper, that I must mention. Some years ago I roughed out 
catalogues of the large numbers of maps that we have in the map-room. 
We have there about 3,000 maps of military and naval battles. The whole 
of those have now been sorted out and arranged by Major Wylly and 
beautifully catalogued by Mr. Harper. You have only to go to that 
catalogue, and you will find where every map referring to every naval or 
military battle is kept, together with the scale and title. (Hear, hear.) 
Some other important work has also been done in the map-room for which 
we are indebted to my colleague Commander Caborne, who has practically 
made himself part of the library staff. Some time ago we found about 
214 atlases—not connected with books, but full of plans of battles and 
ordinary maps. Commander Caborne took charge of them about a year ago, 
and has made a catalogue of the whole of the maps, and is devoted to the 
library. But we should never have got on at all unless Colonel Leetham 
had not taken a broad view of this question about seven years ago. People 
do not understand libraries, they think if they spend a certain sum on 
libraries they need spend no more, but if you are going to keep a library up 
to the mark you must be prepared to go on spending money, and you must 
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have a thorough good staff. We have a most admirable and enthusiastic 
staff, but Colonel Leetham saw where we wanted aid, and by his influence 
in putting things in a particular way before the Finance Committee we 
have had hundreds of pounds given us in the last few years to work the 
library up, with the result that those 214 volumes of plans and maps are 
really beautifully bound and there is first rate accommodation for them. 


There is nothing more I have to say, except to pay a tribute to our 
most excellent and enthusiastic Staff, Major Wylly, Mr. Harper (who 
came from the 5th Dragoon Guards and who is a most admirable assistant 
librarian)—and our boy. And I am glad to think that, as there is no 
competitor for the vacancy arising through the expiration of Commander 
Caborne’s term of office, Commander Caborne is certain to come back to 
the Council—(applause)—and that therefore the map work of the Institution 
will go on in a thoroughly satisfactory way. (Applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Would any gentleman like to say anything on the 
Report and Accounts? If not I will put the motion. 


The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


AUDITORS. 


Colonel H. W. Pearse, D.S.O.: I beg to propose the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That the thanks of the meeting be accorded to the Auditors, 
Messrs. Wilde and Ferguson Davie, for their services, and that they be 
re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year at a fee of twenty-iive guineas.” 


Lieut. G. R. MAttsy, M.V.O.: 1 have much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 
The undermentioned Officers were nominated for the vacancies on 


the Council :— 
Roya Navy (3 VACANCIES). 


Captain G. A. Ballard, R.N., Director of Operations, Admiralty War 


Staff. 

Rear-Admiral Sir S. M. Eardley-Wilmot. 

Captain T. Jackson, C.B., M.V.O., R.N., Director of Intelligence, 
Admiralty War Staff. 

Commander C. W. Bellairs, R.N. (retired). 


RoyaL NAvAL RESERVE (1 VACANCY). 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 
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RecuLcar Army (4 VACANCIES). 


Major-General Hon. J. H. G. Byng, C.B., M.V.O., Commanding 
East Anglian Division (T.F.). 

Colonel Sir L. A. Hale, late R.E. 

Colonel F. D. V. Wing, C.B., A.A.G., R-A. 

Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, C.B., Inspector of Cavalry. 

Brig.-General R. C. Haking, C.B., Commanding 5th Infantry Brigade. 

Major-General E. T. Dickson, Commanding Home Counties Division 





(T.F.). 
SpeciaL Reserve (1 Vacancy). y 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B., late 3rd Battalion Gloucestershire 
Regiment. 


TERRITORIAL Force, MouNnTED BRANCHES (1 VACANCY). 
Colonel C. W. Trotter, S. Notts Hussars. 


TERRITORIAL Force, INFANTRY (2 VACANCIES.) 


Colonel Lord Bingham, London Rifle Brigade. 

Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B., late Commanding South Midland 
Brigade (T.F.) . 

Lieut.-Colonel A. St. L. Glyn, 10th Battalion Middlesex Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. A. Johnson, 9th (Cyclist) Battalion Hampshire 


Regiment. 


There being no competition for the vacancies in the Royal Naval Reserve, 
Special Reserve, and Territorial Force, Mounted Branches, 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B., 
Colonel C. W. Trotter, 


were declared duly elected, 


A ballot was taken for the remaining vacancies, and at the end of the 
meeting the result was announced as follows :— 


Roya. Navy. 


Captain G. A. Ballard. 
Commander C. W. Bellairs. 
Captain T. Jackson. 


REGULAR ARMY. 


Colonel Sir L. A. Hale. 
Maj.-Gen. E. H. H. Allenby. 
Col. F. D. V: Wing. 
Maj.-Gen. Hon. J. H. G. Byng. 
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TERRITORIAL Force, INFANTRY. 


Col. Lord. Bingham. 
Lt.-Col. A. St. L. Glyn. 


1911 Miuitary Goitp MEDAL Essays. 
The SECRETARY: The Council have received the reports from the 
three referees who have adjudicated on the essays, and in accordance there- 
with have decided to award the Institution Gold Medal and the First Trench 


Gascoigne prize of 30 guineas to the writer of the essay bearing the motto:— 


“Ce n'est pas a coups de lois, 
mais pas le fer et par le sang, 
que se crée une armée.” 

The second Trench Gascoigne prize of 20 guineas is awarded to the 
writer of the essay bearing the motto “ Checkmate ;” and the Council 
recommend for publication in the Journal the writer of the essay bearing the 
motto, “If the iron be blunt and ye do not whet the edge then must ye be 
more strong.” 

The winner of the first prize is Captain H. T. Russell, late R.A. The 
winner of the second prize is Major H. L. Pritchard, R.E., and the writer 
of the third essay is Major F. R. Hicks, Hampshire Regiment. (Applause). 


General Sir RICHARD Harrison, G.C.B. : General Wilson, my Lords 
and Gentlemen: When my eyes were somewhat clearer than they are now 
and my mind a little more elastic, | had the honour of looking over a certain 
number of essays in order to determine which was the most likely to be 
accepted by you for the Gold Medal of this Institution . Therefore, I can 

‘feel for the Referees who have had to examine the essays which were placed 
before them this year, and beg to propose ‘* That a vote of thanks be accorded 
to the Referees, General Sir H. J. T. Hildyard, G.C.B., Lieut.-General 
Sir J. Wolfe Murray, K.C.B., Maj.-General E. A. Altham, C.B., C.M.G., 
for their valuable services in adjudicating on the Military Essays for the 
Gold Medal of 1911.” I am sure if you cannot give them 9d. for 4d., you 
will be doing all you possibly can by giving a hearty vote of thanks to them 
for the good work they have done in settling the prize essay of this year. 
(Applause). 

Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. : I beg to second that resolu- 


tion. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


ALTERATION OF ByE-Law. 

Commander CABORNE: General Wilson, my Lords and Gentlemen : 
The resolution I have to propose is, “ That Chapter 3, Section 13, of the 
Bye-Laws which now reads— 

“13. In case the Council shall think it expedient to submit the 
conduct of any member to the judgment of a General Meeting, 
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the Council shall call a Special General Meeting. In the 
event of a majority of two-thirds of the Members present at 
such meeting deciding on his expulsion, such Member shall 
cease to belong to the Institution.’ 


shall be altered to :— 


“If any Member shall contravene these Bye-Laws, or so conduct 
himself that in the opinion of the Council it is no longer desir- 
able that he continue a Member, the Council shall have the 
power to terminate his Membership, at least one-half of the 
Members of the Council to be present at such Meeting of the 
Council.” 


In a very large Institution like this, or in any other large body, there 
may be occasional and rare cases where it may be desirable to terminate 
the membership of individuals, and that by a comparatively simple process. 
The whole matter has been thrashed out by the Council, and the 
proposal has been unanimously approved by it. Therefore, in putting 
forward this resolution I am simply acting. as it were, as the mouthpiece 
of the Council. It is needless to say the Council has not the slightest 
desire to get rid of members; in point of fact, it wishes to get as many 
more members as it possibly can. | am sure the meeting will have sufficient 
confidence in the Council to know that it is not likely to in any way abuse the 
powers that are now asked to be conferred upon it- I formally move the 
resolution. 

Colonel Sir T. S. CAveE, K.C.B.: I beg to second the resolution—namely, 
that the words in the first paragraph be cancelled, and those in the 
second be substituted. Naturally there are two points of view from which 
the matter can be looked at. There is the point of view of the Institution, 
which is made up of units such as myself, and | feel certain that, if such 
a thing has to be done, the less it is advertised and the least said about it the 
better. (Hear, hear.) Then there is the point of view of the individual. 
When my turn comes to be expelled I shall equally desire that the matter 
may be carried through with as little advertisement as possible. It may 
be said that the individual who is placed in that position might think 
otherwise. Well, I might think otherwise when it came to the time. I 
daresay I should be somewhat hysterical and excited, and therefore | 
should appeal from myself in that condition to myself now, sober and calm, 
and I still give a verdict that | would sooner it be quietly and properly 
done. | second the resolution: (Applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now put the resolution, that is to say that 
the words in the second paragraph replace those in the first, to the meeting. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 
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VoTE OF THANKS TO RETIRING MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
Admiral Hon. Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B.: General Wilson, my 


Lords and Gentlemen: I have the honour and great pleasure of proposing : 
“That a vote of thanks be accorded to the following officers who, having 
served three years on the Council, or having proceeded on a tour of 
service abroad, now retire :— 


Major-General C. G. Donald, C.B. 
Colonel Sir L. A. Hale. 

Colonel Hon. O. V. G. A. Lumley. 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B. 
Commander C. W. Bellairs, R.N. 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 
Colonel F. D. V. Wing, C.B. 

Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B. 

Colonel Lord Bingham. 

Colonel R. B. Colvin, C.B. 

Rear-Admiral Hon. Sir A. E. Bethell, K.C.M-.G.” 


We have heard a great deal about the work of the Council from several] 
of the speakers, and especially from Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale, who, as we 
know, is a very impartial witness. I entirely agree with him as to what he 
said about the books in the Library. I have been to the Library on several 
occasions recently, and have asked for various books, and they have been put 
before me with only two or three minutes delay. It shows the extremely 
good arrangements now existing in the Library. I am sure Colonel Sir 

- Lonsdale Hale was perfectly justified in eulogizing the services of those who 
are responsible for those arrangements. I have great pleasure in moving this 
vote of thanks to the officers who have been three years on the Council. 


General Lorp WiLttiAmM Seymour, K.C.V.O.: I beg to second the 
resolution. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


Lieut.-General H. D. Hutcninson, C.S.I.: In the unavoidable 
absence of Field-Marshal Sir W.G. Nicholson, | have great pleasure in 
asking you to pass a vote of thanks to General Wilson for having acted as 
Chairman of the Institution and President of the Council during the past 
year. General Wilson is a very busy man officially, and therefore it has 
been the more kind of him to act as our Chairman. We are not a litigious 
or contentious body, and | think we may take credit for not having given him 
any trouble, and he has fulfilled his duties admirably; you have the result in 
the Report before you. I propose a vote of thanks to him for his work 
during the past year. 
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Commander C. BeLLairs, R.N.: I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. 


The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 


The CHAIRMAN: My Lords and Gentlemen: I appreciate very much 
the kindly words which the proposer, who was at one time my chief in the 
War Office, and the seconder have used in reference to myself. The fact is 
the tenure of the office of Chairman of the Royal United Service Institution 
is a sinecure. It is the only sinecure that I personally have ever enjoyed. 

Laughter.) Your thanks are really due to the Members of the Council, to 
the Chairman and Members of Committees, to the Staff, and to a person 
whom we call the Secretary and the Chief Executive officer, Colonel Leetham. 
(Applause.) The Chairman sits in the Chair. He really does very little 
else,—except to feel immensely proud and honoured by his position. He 
accepts the position with pleasure and he resigns it with sorrow. I have to 
thank you very much for your vote of thanks. (Applause.) 
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Old Prints. 
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‘La Defense Nationale.” 
“Fignting Shi; s.” 
“The indian Yoluntcer Record and 
Military News of India.” 

“The Journal of the Royal Artillery.” 
‘6The Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution.” 

“The Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India." 

“The Journal of the United Service 
Institution of New South Wales.” 
“The Royal Navy List.” 

“The Shipbuilder," etc., etc. 
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Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD is always prepared to give expert 

advice on the Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY BOOKS, 

and also to undertake the ae Binding, and Publishing 
of same. 




















Mr. €. Carlisle, R.A. ccantav.), 


AND 


Major M. hb. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for ali Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON; W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 


STAFF COLLEGE, JULY, 


1911. 


The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were successful from us at the 
recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College. 


Capt. H. L. Nevill, D.S.O., Royal Field Artillery. 
.. H. Karslake, D.S.O. Royal Field Artillery. 
,, E. N. Tandy. Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Lieut. H. C. T. Dowding, Royal Artillery. 
, G. W. V. Holdich, Royal Artillery. 
Capt. D. Forster. Royal Engineers. 
» W.G.S. Dobbie, Royal Engineers. 
Capt. Sir T. R. L. Thompson, Bart., Royal Engineers. 
Capt. C. P. Heywood. Coldstream Guards. 
.. A. E. McNamara, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
E. Hewlett, Devonshire Regment. 
H. C. Maitland Makgill Crichton, Roya! Scots 
Fusiliers. 
G. M. Shipway, Gloucestershire Regiment- 
R. N. Dick. Roya! Sussex Regiment 
R. G. B. M. Hyslop, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
», A.R.M. Roe, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Lieut. J. M. Blair, Royal Highlanders. 
Capt. R. J. Collins, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
» R.M.G. Tulloch, Royal West Kent Regiment. 


STAFF COLLEGE 





Capt. J. E. Munby, Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
» F.H. Dorling, M hester Regi t 
T. H.C. Frankland, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
» P. B. Maxwell, 35th Sikhs (Indian Army). 
Lieut. C. W. G. Walker, 37th Dogras (Indian Army) 
Capt. E. R. Hayes Sadler, 8th Gurkha Rifles (Indian 
> Army). 





Nominations : 


Capt. G. A. Weir, 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
Capt. G. E. Bolster, Royal Artillery. 
J. S. FitzGerald, Royal Irish Regiment. 
O. H. Delano-Osborne, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
G. H. N. Jackson, D.S.O., Border Regiment. 
C. H. Lyon, North Staffordshire Regiment. 
W. W. Pitt-Taylor, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. 
W. L. Maxwell, 127th Light Infantry (Indian 
Army). 


QUETTA, OCTOBER, 1910. 
TWENTY-ONE OF THE TWENTY-FIVE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


READ WITH US 


Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING (MARCH AND SEPTEMBER). 
THIRTY-EIGHT PASSED, 


SANDHURST 
PASSED. 


POLICE (JUNE). 
PASSED. 


TWELVE 


INDIAN 
ONE 


(JUNE). 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE (MARCH AND OCTOBER). 
TWENTY-SIX PASSED. 
PROMOTION, 
SEVENTY-NINE PASSED. 


WORK NOW GOING ON IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 





THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT Woop's 
Orrices, NorFoLK House, Victor!IA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 

TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 
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12th (Tues.) Successful attack by the Italian troops on the oases N.E. of 
Benghazi. 
14th (Thurs.) H.M.S. “ Bacchante ” paid off at Portsmouth. 
16th (Sat.) H.M.S. “ Powerful” paid off at Portsmouth. 
Sinking with Naval Honours of the recovered hull of the late 
U.S. battleship “ Maine” off Havannah. 
20th (Wed.) Launch of H.M. battle-cruiser “Queen Mary” from Palmers’ 
Shipbuilding Yard, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
21st (Thurs.) Launch of first-class battleship “ Ajax" from Scott’s Shipbuild- 
ing Yard at Greenock. 
» » Launch of first-class battleship “ Tegetthoff” from the Yard of 
the Stabilimento Tecnico at Trieste, for the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy. 
25th (Mon.) H.M.S. “Collingwood” paid off at Devonport and recom- 
missioned the following day. 
26th (Tues.) H.M.S, “ Yarmouth” commissioned at Chatham. 
H.M.S. “ Bellona” paid off at Devonport, and recommissioned’ 
the following day. 
3oth (Sat.) H.M. Yacht “ Alberta ”’ paid off at Portsmouth. 
Launch of battle-cruiser ‘‘ Seydlitz’’ from the Yard of Blohm 
and Voss, Hamburg, for German Navy. 


” ” 


” ” 


” 9 








NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Hall, M.D., K.C.B., F.R.C.S. By 
S. M. Mitra, Author of ‘‘ Indian Problems,’’ ‘‘ Hindupore,’’ &c.. 
With an introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir R. Massie Blomfield, 
K.C.M.G., with portraits and illustrations. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 19 Paternoster Row, London, New York, Bombay, and Cal-. 
cutta. 


Mr. Mitra, who is already well known to the English public as am 
author and journalist, informs us in the preface to this book how he was 
fired with the desire to emulate the example of Mr. Skrine of the Indian 
Civil Service, who wrote an account of the life of an eminent Hindu 
publicist, by undertaking the biography of some famous Englishman,. 
and how the desired opportunity was afforded him by Mrs. Simpson, 
daughter of Sir John Hail, placing at his disposal the manuscripts left 
by her father, including a mass of official and private correspondence,. 
diaries and memoranda, and an unfinished history of the Medical Depart-- 
ment of the British Army. Admiral Sir Massie Blomfield, himself a 
Crimean veteran, contributes an introduction appreciative of the talents 
and industry of the biographer, and welcomes his achievement as another 
link in the fraternal bonds which are slowly but surely uniting East and 
West within the limits of the British Empire, and concludes by saying: 
that, ‘‘ the few Crimean veterans still surviving will heartily congratulate: 
Sir John Hall’s daughter in securing such a unique biographer for her 
distinguished father, and the Hindu gentleman on being the successful 
chronicler of the career of an Englishman, who officially connected Waterlos. 
with the Crimea.” 
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John Hall was twenty years of age when he obtained the post of 
Hospital Assistant in the Army Medical Department on the 24th June, 
1815, a fortnight after the battle of Waterloo had given a lasting peace 
to the long distracted Continent of Europe. He was immediately shipped 
off to Flanders, and was employed in tending the wounded who filled 
the hospitals in Brussels to overflowing. Forty years later he was Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer with the army in the Crimea, to which position he 
chiefly owes his reputation. During the intervening forty years he was 
doing hard work and good service in the ordinary life of a British Army 
Surgeon in many lands, and in varied climates, always earning the 
gratitude and the approbation of his comrades and his commanders, and 
rising by degrees to the highest rank in the service. After the termination 
of his work in the Low Countries, he went to the West Indies and served 
there for ten years with short intervals at home; he was afterwards 
stationed at Gibraltar for some years, and while there travelled in Spain 
visiting Cadiz, Seville, and Granada; after another tour of West Indian 
and Home service, he proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and there 
he for the first time saw active service. He was in two Kafir wars, the 
seventh and eighth of the series of harassing and tedious frontier wars 
forced upon us for the protection of our colonial subjects from the out- 
rages and depredations of the warlike native tribes over the border. He 
also took part in the war against Pretorius and his Boers in the Orange 
river territory, when Sir Harry Smith, fresh from his victory over the Sikhs 
at Aliwal, defeated the rebel Dutch farmers at Boemplatz, driving them 
out of the strong position they had taken up, and completely dispersing 
them. 

In this battle the superiority of fire was on the side of the British, 
Sir Harry Smith having with him some of the Rifle Brigade and some 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles, that useful Colonial corps, afterwards 
disbanded in one of our fits of periodical parsimony. The Boers had only 
their smooth bore ‘ roers.’ After his defeat, Pretorius fled across the Vaal 
river where he founded the Transvaal Republic. We cannot understand 
why in Dr. Hall’s letters and reports in several places (as for intance at 
page 270 of this volume) he writes of the ‘‘ Rifle Brigade (g1st regiment).”’ 
The old number of the Rifle Brigade was 95th; possibly some picked 
men of the gist Foot may have been temporarily armed with rifles in 
South Africa, and have been locally called the Rifle Brigade. Dr. Hall 
(Army Surgeons were not ashamed of the title of Doctor in those days) 
acted as Sir Harry Smith’s Chief Medical Officer in this war, and also 
in two Kafir wars, and earned his warm commendations. After the 
conclusion of peace in 1848 he wrote in an official report, ‘‘ I think Sir 
Harry Smith’s views are sound and judicious, and likely from their mild- 
ness and équity to retain the Kafirs in subjection longer than harsh measures 
would have done. The Kafirs have great respect for him personally, and 
the most unbounded confidence in his justice, and so long as he remains 
in this country I think they will continue quiet. (Note. How mistaken 
I was in all this was made manifest by the Kafir war of 1851—J. Hall)” 

But in 1851 Dr. Hall was transferred to India as Principal Medical 
Officer in the Bombay Presidency. He was recalled thence to fill the 
post of Chief of the Medical Staff of the British Army despatched to aid 
the Turks against the Russians in 1854, and joined it at Constantinople 
and continued to hold this arduous and responsible post during the whole 
course of the Crimean War. Our army was not at that time organized 
for war; it possessed none of the auxiliary services necessary to the move- 
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ments and supply of an army in the field; there was no regular Medical 
Department; all the personnel of the hospital and ambulance establish- 
ments had to be taken from the effective strength of the combatant ranks. 

Dr. Hall in common with many other officers of merit and distinc- 
tion was made the scapegoat of the deficiencies of our military administra- 
tion, in the Press and on the Party platform, but it is easy to prove that 
it was not the men but the system that was to blame. These controversies, 
now almost forgotten after the lapse of fifty years, are once more ex- 
haustively examined in Mr. Mitra’s pages, and the theories and systems 
of army medical administration and hospital management are considered 
from many points of view. Sir John Hall’s services were rewarded by 
Knighthood, but his health was broken down by forty-one years’ arduous 
service, many of them in unhealthy climates, and especially by his strenuous 
and unremitting toil in the Crimea, and he retired from the army on the 
conclusion of the war. He died at Pisa, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of his failing health, in 1866. 

The book consists mainly of his letters and diaries and reports, which 
Mr. Mitra has left to tell their own story, connecting them by the neces- 
sary thread of narrative. The author’s command of the English language 
is remarkable, and no reader would for a moment suppose that the book 
had been written by any but an Englishman, though here and there such 
expressions as “‘ combatant brig ’’ instead of ‘‘ armed brig,’’ and “ freight- 
ship ’’ for ‘‘ merchant vessel’’ betray the foreigner. The long disquisi- 
tions on the history of the various dependencies of the Empire which 
were the scene of Sir John Hall’s services, add much to the bulk of the 
book, but little to its interest. Mr. Mitra’s encyclopedic knowledge of 
general history and of European politics is surprising, especially as such 
knowledge is extremely rare among his countrymen, however well edu- 
cated they may prove in other respects. To an Indian reader of the book 
it might be necessary to explain how England came into possession of 
Jamaica and Gibraltar. The fact that the Carlist War was raging in the 
north of Spain while Dr. Hall was stationed at Gibraltar is not sufficient 
warrant for a treatise on the political state of Spain and the causes that 
led to the war which did not affect Dr. Hall, and in which he seems to 
have taken no interest. Similarly a long account of the movement on 
behalf of negro emancipation which was going on while Dr. Hall was 
stationed in the West Indies winds up with the statement that he never 
once alludes to it in his letters or reports. The author might have been 
content to copy his reticence. 

In the chapter entitled ‘“‘ A Military Flogging,’’ the case of a private 
of the 7th Hussars at Hounslow, in the year 1846, who died not long 
after undergoing a punishment of 150 lashes is related at some length, 
together with the discussions which took place in Parliament and the 
Press, and the report of a libel action which arose out of them, in which 
Dr. Hall was cited as a witness, though his connection with the case 
was of the slenderest kind. When he was stationed in Jamaica as an 
assistant surgeon, two British soldiers died after receiving a punishment 
of 1,000 lashes apiece. Many interesting glimpses of military and social 
life in the early and mid-Victorian era may be got from the copious 
letters and diaries in this volume, and the accounts of Sir John Hall’s 
travels in Spain, and his campaigning experiences in South Africa con- 
tain much that will be new and strange to most readers. The book is 
embellished with portraits of Sir John and Lady Hall and their children 
and grandchildren; among the latter is Lieutenant W. A. Simpson, Royal 
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Artillery; also with contemporary prints of the wounded in the streets 
of Brussels after the battle of Waterloo, and an episode in the battle of 
Inkerman. It is as free from errors and misprints, as Messrs. Longmans 
and Green’s publications always are, and the only two mistakes we have 
noticed are ‘common and other playthings of that kind,’ instead of 
“cannon, &c.,’? on page 221, and Russia’s ‘‘ Nile Harbour ’’ instead of 
‘‘ Naval Harbour ’’ on page 412. The book is provided with an excellent 
index. F.H.T. 


The New Zealand Military Journal. Jan., 1912. Edited by the Dominion 
Section of the Imperial General Staff, Headquarters, New Zealand 
Military Forces, Wellington. 


The appearance of this Journal, the latest addition to the organs of 
the General Staff of our Empire, marks an important stage in the 
development of the system of National defence which was inaugurated 
in New Zealand by the Act of 1909. 

The Introduction, which is by the Director of Staff Duties and Military 
Training, invites the co-operation of all officers in promoting the success 
of the magazine by sending contributions; personal experiences of the 
Maori War and of manceuvres abroad are suggested as _ acceptable 
subjects. The Journal, which is at present a quarterly, will be issued 
free to all officers of the Dominion on the Active List. The fact that, 
out of the nine articles in the first number, eight are original contributions, 
and one a translation, by officers or officials serving or residing in New 
Zealand, is evidence that there is no lack of talent in the Dominion, and 
warrants the hope, which is expressed in the Introduction, that it may in 
time be possible to issue the Journal as a monthly publication. 

The following are the contents of the first number :—‘‘ Elementary 
principles of training for Territorial Regimental Officers,’? by Lieut.- 
Colonel L. T. Burnett-Stuart, D.S.O., General Staff. ‘‘ Some thoughts 
on Obligatory Military Training in New Zealand,” by Captain G. S. 
Richardson, N.Z. Staff Corps. ‘‘ Communications in the Field,” by 
Captain J. E. Duigan, N.Z. Staff Corps. ‘‘ Pen-and-Ink Sketches of 
Officers Commanding the Forces in New Zealand ”’ from 1845 to 1870, 
by Captain H. Eyre-Kenny, retired list. ‘‘ Finance and Defence,’’ by 
F. Burton Mabin, Esq., Director of Accounts. ‘‘ The Mounted Rifleman 
and his Horse,’’ by Col. H. H. Russell, A D.C., N.Z. Mounted Brigade. 
‘* Discipline,” by Captain A. A. Grace, N.Z. Field Artillery. ‘‘ Officers’ 
Patrols,”” by Major Hoppenstedt, translated by Lieut.-Col. J. Sandtmann, 
gth Mounted Rifles. ‘* Development of the New Zealand Mounted Rifles,’’ 
by Col. H. Slater, V.D., late 1st N.Z. Mounted Rifles. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics. By Major E. L. Munson, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 306 pp. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
IgIlI. 


The organization of the medical service in the United States is in 
many respects different from that in our own Army; this fact does not, 
however, detract from the value of Major Munson’s book as a study of 
the general principles governing the employment of medical troops in the 
field. The object of the author has been, on the one hand, to impress 
on medical officers the fact that any measures which may be desirable 
from a strictly medical point of view must conform to the requirements 
of the general tactical situation, and, on the other hand, to indicate to 
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officers of all arms the manner in which they can dispose to the best 
advantage of the medical resources allotted to them in diverse circum- 
stances. The book consists of an introductory portion and of a series of 
tactical problems, arranged progressively, and including examples 
of almost every kind of tactical situation; the first series deals with 
‘ visibility,’’ or the possibility of selecting a site for a field hospital 
defiladed from a view; the next two series treat of the employment of 
medical units with small detachments (battalions or regiments); while 
the concluding portion discusses the disposition of the hospital troops 
in a variety of tactical situations, with formations such as brigades and 
divisions. The ‘ Principles of Sanitary Tactics’ is similar in form 
and binding to ‘‘ A Study in Troop Leading and Management of the 
Sanitary Service in War,’’ by Lieut.-Colonel J. Morrison (U.S. Gen. Staff) 
and Major E. L. Munson, and to ‘* Medical Service in Campaign,” by 
Major P. F. Straub. These two books, taken in conjunction with the 
work under review, form a complete series, and have, it is stated, been 
approved as such and published by the authority of the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


NAVAL. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: No. IV. 
1912.—Photographic surveying. The limits to the possible dimensions 
of ships. The estimates for the Italian Naval Budget of 1911-12. Acci- 
dents and disasters in foreign navies. The new U.S. battleships ‘‘ Okla- 
hama ”’ and ‘‘ Nevada.’’ The French naval programme. Rapidity of 
fire at battle practice. Oil motors for destroyers. The painting of 
submarines. 

FRANCE. 

La Marine Francaise. Paris: February, 1912.—The limitation of 
naval armaments. The composition of the fleet. § The administrative 
reorganization of the naval arsenals. The modern battleship and _ its 
importance as an instrument of war. 

Revue Maritime. Paris: February, 1912.—The theory of aviation. 
The torpedo-boat destroyer as it is and as it ought to be according to the 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War. 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th March, 1912.—Naval powders and the 
naval programme. The German mercantile marine in time of war. 25th 
March.—The higher administration of the Navy. Light cruisers. Notes 
on boilers. The administrative personnel and the maritime conscription. 


Le Yacut. Paris: 2nd March, 1912.—The naval programme. A 
cruise in the Black Sea. + 9th March.—Torpedo-boat destroyers for the fleet. 
A submarine mine-layer. The two largest battle-cruisers. 16th March.— 
Torpedo-boat destroyers for the fleet. Foreign navies. 23rd March,—The 
reorganization of the mercantile services. 30th March.—The bombardment 
of Beyrout (illustrated). 





‘*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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MoniTEuR DE LA Fiotte. Paris: 2nd March, 1912.—How to utilize 
the commissioned personnel. The Navy in Parliament. 9th March.— 
The reorganization of the naval personnel (Report to the President). The 
Navy in Parliament. 16th March.— Promotion of the naval personnel. 
The Navy in Parliament. 23rd March.—The British Naval Budget. The 
Navy in Parliament. 30th March.—Torpedo experiments. 


GERMANY. 
MaRINE Runpscuau. Berlin: April, 1912.—Not yet received. 


ITALY. 


Rivista Marittima. Rome: February, 1912.—Naval strategy in a 
recent English publication (a review of Mr. Julian S. Corbett’s ‘* Some 
principles of Maritime Strategy ’’). The ‘‘ Tosi ’’ marine turbine (illus- 
trated). Studies and scientific research as to the visibility of lights of short 
duration (some results of investigations to determine the best form of 
illuminant for lighthouses). Supplement.—The Italian Navy Estimates 
for 1912-1913. 

MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


STREFFLEURS MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Vienna: March, 1912.—The 
march of General Davout’s corps from the Isar to Vienna. + Employment 
of flying machines at the manceuvres of 1911. The new Austrian Infantry 
Training. The Russian lines of communication in the war of 1904-5. 
Coast defence. The Russo-Persian conflict. 


FRANCE. 


Revue MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. Paris: March, 1912.— 
The British ‘“‘ Infantry Training ’’ of May, 1911. The reorganization of the 
Swiss Army. The tactics of the Austro-Hungarian infantry according to 
the new Training Manual. 

Revue D’Histoire. Belle-Isle as a Minister; the Reforms of 1758. * 
The campaign of 1794 in Holland.t+ The Army of the East under Kleber. 
Napoleon’s methods of command during the wars in Spain. t The war 
of 1870-1871 t (the 1st Army of the Loire). Moltke’s military works: 
the tactical preparation of the battle. 

JourNAL Des Sciences Miitarres. Paris: Ist March, 1912.—The 
French Infantry Training Manual. § The lessons of the German Imperial 
Manoeuvres in 1911. § The réle of woods in modern battles. Military 
Aviation. Reserve regiments of infantry and the promotion of subalterns. t 
15th March.—The artillery combat and the methods of fire of ‘‘ contre- 
batteries.” The freedom of action of the higher commanders. t The 
réle of woods in modern battles. § Reserve regiments of infantry and 
the promotion of subalterns. 

Le SpecraTeuR Miuitaire. Paris: Ist March, 1912.—Current affairs 
(the Army debate). Night manceuvrest (illustrations from the Russo- 
Japanese War). Method in the study of strategy (doctrines of war). * 
The system of instruction in the Swiss Army. On the Maroccan frontier 
(with a battalion on the Algiers-Marocco frontier in 1905). 15th March. 
—Method in the study of strategy t (how to inculcate a_ strategical 





*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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doctrine). Questions of doctrinet (operations of a cavalry corps in the 
German manceuvres of 1909). The expedition to Sardinia t (Lieut.- 
Colonel Bonaparte at Maddalena in 1792-1793). On the Maroccan 
frontier. + , 

Revue MiIvitaiRE GENERALE. Paris: February, 1912.—General Lang- 
lois (obituary notice). The funeral of General Langlois. Staff work 
(mistakes in Staff work in the campaign of 1815). The duties of the 
covering troops, by Captain Culmann (dispositions of German 
covering troops in 1870, modern German tendencies, especially with 
regard to cavalry masses). Artillery in battle according to the Training 
Manual of 8th September, 1910... Napoleon in the field (allotment of 
duties in Napoleon’s headquarter staff). Studies of the Russo-Japanese 
War (tactics of the several arms). 


GERMANY. 


MiLiTAR WocHENBLATT. Berlin: No. 30 of 2nd March, 1912.—Small 
arms of the Prussian troops, from 1809 to the present day (concluded in 
No. 31). Notes on the Austro-Hungarian Army (concluded in 
No. 31). Technical notes. Aeronautics in Germany in 1912. No. 31.— 
Was Bazaine a traitor? (continued in Nos. 32 and 33). No. 32.—The 
Turco-Italian War. Notes on the French Army (concluded in No. 33). 
The so-called ‘‘ manoeuvre fortresses,’? or entrenched camps. No. 33.— 
Czsar’s strategy: his first campaign.t Notes on the Turkish Army. 
No. 34.—Kolberg 1806-7. High-angle artillery fire in France. No. 35.— 
The Italian Army. The first aeroplane under fire. The training of 
Russian Staff officers for higher leadership (continued in No. 36). Ne. 
36.—The Turco-Italian War.t Should Bazaine or Canrobert have 
commanded? The new Swiss Landsturm Regulations. No. 37.—The 
various aspects of the training of a modern cavalry regiment. Co-opera- 
tion of infantry and artillery in fortress warfare (concluded in No. 38). 
Pro Doma Sua (a Russian article on pioneer duties in the field). The 
Turco-Italian War (up to 11th March). No. 38.—Advanced positions 
(concluded in No. 39). Errors in style in military writings. 39/40.— 
Wireless telegraphy on German warships on the East Asian station. No. 
42.—The new Italian Cavalry Training. The British Army Estimates. 
No. 43 of 30th March.—The Turco-Italian War. Notes on the Belgian 
Army. 

INTERNATIONAL Revue. Cologne: March, 1912.— Not yet received. 


ITALY. 

Rivista MinirarE Itariana. Rome: 16th March, 1912.—Not yet 
received. 

UNITED STATES. 

JouURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Governor’s Island, New York: March-April, 1912.—The military education 
of the youth of the country for a period of at least one year, as a means 
of developing the military spirit of the country for the national defence. 
(Gold Medal Essay by Captain John Parker, 28th Infantry). Mobilization 
and manceuvres. The Infantry Division and its composition. The Cavalry 
regiment. The Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911. Reduction of paper 
work. The services of the Regular Army during the Civil War. The 
Army horse. An incident of the Seminole War. 


*—to be continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 






































THE WHITE STAR LINER “TITANIC” 


Length 882 feet. Breadth 92 feet, Gross Tonnage 46,382 tons. 


Which sailed on her maiden voyage from Southampton on the 10tk 


of April and sank after collision with an iceberg at 2 a.m. on 
Monday, 15th April, in lat. 41. 16". Nv long. 15. 14, We Out or 
a total of 2,206 persons on board only 103 were rescued. 


See page 670. From Photographs lent by the White Star Line 








